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FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


balance of probability still inclines to the continuance 
of peace between France and Prussia. On one side are 
rumour, significant preparations, and authoritative 
information ; but on the other is the dead weight of material 
interest and common sense. There is no ground for disbelieving 
in the imminence of a rupture, except that there is no reason- 
able cause of quarrel, and that there is nothing to gain by 
semblance of trut t some of the South German Cour 
a a section of the population would prefer French protection 
to Prussian supremacy; nor can it be doubted that the 
Emperor NaroLeon would willingly engage in the contest if 
he could ensure the alliance of Wurtemberg and Bavaria. All 
experience, however, proves the risk of relying on internal 
dissension for the means of overpowering a foreign enemy. 
In time of war malcontents are so easily mistaken for traitors 
that they are generally anxious to avert suspicion by an 
he a display of patriotism. Before Louis XIV. had 
committed the blunder of recognising James III., the great 
majority of the English nation probably inclined to the cause 
of the Pretender ; yet MarLuorouGH was unanimously sup- 
ported when he crushed the power of the French monarch 
in resentment of his insolent dictation. The much more recent 
example of America has conveyed a similar lesson. When 
the Confederacy was not yet organized, nearly every politician 
in the North admitted the right of secession, and the powerful 
ly disapproved of interference with slavery. s the 
war proceeded, the dissentients were gradually 5 ete to 
modify or change their opinions; and when the insurgents 
were regarded as rebels, it followed that sympathy with their 
movement was equivalent to treason. There is no reason to 
believe that the partisans of France in Southern Germany are 
proportionally as numerous as the Democrats of Federal Ame- 
rica; and it is certain that, even under present circumstances, 
they shrink from avowing their questionable leaning. The 
opinions of the young King of Bavaria have no influence on 
the policy of the Government, and his present Minister is 
disposed to a close connexion with Prussia. The aristocracy 
aud the Roman Catholic clergy, while they dislike a Pro- 
testant and innovating Government, can feel little enthusiasm 
for France. The danger of collision with popular feeling is too 
serious to be disregarded even by the revolutionary party. The 
cause of German unity is not only intrinsically sound, but it 
has all the commonplaces on its side. Even the angry citizens 
gry citiz 
_ of Frankfort, while they have just cause of offence against 
| Prussia, would remember, in case of need, that the Roman 
iperors and Kings of Germany were for ages crowned in 
a ancient city. ‘The compulsory deference of the King of 
ne for the opinions of his subjects was tested on 
eve war, when the English Minister at 
inform: rd Russe.u that opposition to the popu- 
ane for interference in Holstein would probably be 
to the dynasty. Lord Russet, after his peculiar fashion, 
eee pre the statement of his agent, on the 
no intelligent community could possibly demand 
i oe of action which he had himself denounced vA unjust ; 
Co the envoy respectfully repeated his assertion, and the 
of § followed the current of German feeling. 
ugnance to French interference would be at least as stro 
as general as indignation against the ie of the Dani 
eatechism in Schleswig schools. 
¢ position of Baden is still more irritating to France, for 
oe Doke has publicly expressed his desire to enter the 
and the Chamber, in its Address, has 
rongly jate measures for the accomplishment of 


Prussia has reviewed the army of Baden, which, by the Treaty 
of 1866, would be placed under his command in the event of 
war. As the frontiers of Baden and France are for a consi- 
derable distance conterminous, the annexation of the Duchy 
to the Northern Confederacy would, in the contingency of war 
with Prussia, close one of the easiest entrances into Germany, 
as far as hostile territory is a bar to invasion. French officers 
may perhaps recall with affectionate regret the memory of 
ancient campaigns in the Black Forest, and the more turbu- 
lent class of speculative politicians will vindicate their vested 
interest in the possible alliance of Baden against Prussia; but 
the project of annexation, if it has been formally entertained, 
makes scarcely any change in military relations, inasmuch as 
an offensive and defensive alliance would be as formidable 
to France, in case of war, as a complete amalgamation. Never- 
theless it would be an act of wanton rashness to extend 
the limits of the Northern Confederacy at the present 
moment, for open disregard of the stipulations of Prague 
might perhaps almost compel the French Government to 
express the resentment which is felt or affected by the 
supposed exponents of public opinion. It is true that the 
Treaty of Prague included no guarantee for the permanence of 
the proposed arrangement, and that the French Government 
shared in the negotiation only by suggestion and advice; but 
a prudent statesman respects both just and unjust suscepti- 
bilities, and there is no reason for hurrying on the inevitable 
association with Baden. As Count Bismark told the German 
Parliament, nearly all the practical objects of confederation 
with the South have been attained in the treaties of alliance 
and of commercial union. With a common customs frontier, 
with a contingent military convention, and with eagerness for 
closer connexion on the part of the Government and people, 
Baden already contributes to the strength of Prussia 
nearly as aia as any equal portion of the Confederacy 
itself. When France has been accustomed to regard the 
substantial union with indifference, there will be time 
enough to adapt the form to the reality. A French declara- 
tion of war, which would necessitate immediate union, is 
happily improbable, because its obvious consequence cannot 
but be foreseen. If Germany were still, as in former times, 
liable to fresh disruption, judicious intrigue, like the sun in 
the fable, would be more effectual than the storm of war 
in inducing the nation to dismantle its political and military 
defences. 

The only practical advantage to be gained in a war of 
aggression has been discerned in another quarter by the 
unscrupulous ingenuity of restless French politicians. The 
most obstinate believers in obsolete traditions are beginning 
to understand that the hope of annexing the Rhenish pro- 
vinces of Germany must be finally renounced; but a free 
and defenceless coutry, which has nothing to do with German 
quarrels, lies in the neighbourhood of France, and patriotic 
journalists already point to Belgium for the means of com- 
pensation for the aggrandizement of Prussia. The suggested 
rob is of course described as a reclamation of French 
territory, although Flanders and Brabant have never since the 
commencement of history belonged to France, except during 
the twenty years’ duration of the Republic and the Empire. 
The period during which Bavaria and Wurtemberg were 
independent of Imperial or Federal Germany was consider- 
ably shorter, extending only from 1806 to 1814. It is 
impossible to deny that Belgium is at all times exposed to 
absorption by France. The unfortunate, and perhaps un- 
avoidable, events of 1830 defeated the most judicious com- 
bination which had been devised by the Allies at Vienna. If 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands had lived and thriven, the 
Low Countries would have formed one of the most flourishing 
States on the Continent, and a.nation of eight millions would, 
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its own independence. It is not likely that Germany will be 
deterred from pursuing a policy of union because Belgium 
may consequently be exposed to a danger which Count 
Bismark is supposed to have contemplated not without com- 
placency. 

On the whole, there is reason to hope that peace will be 
preserved in Western Europe, although the fortifications of 
Strasburg may be repaired, and the murderous capabilities 
of new rifles may be perfected and illustrated. Warlike pre- 
parations, even when they are not exaggerated, are often 
intended to serve as precautions or as warnings, and in some 
notorious cases neglect of necessary armaments has been a prin- 
cipal cause of war. The late panic on the French Exchange 
may possibly have impressed even professional newsmongers 
with the inconvenience of an uncontrolled indulgence of political 
imagination. The mythology of the Money-market is gene- 
rally an expansion of the fictions which have been originally 
invented merely for the amusement of the idle. The reported 
altercation of General Fieury with Count Bismark only 
embodied in a striking form the jealousies and the remon- 
strances which have for several months been popularly attri- 
buted to the Emperor and his Ministers. It unluckily 
happens that official contradictions generally convince Pa- 
risians that there was some foundation even for the most 
improbable rumour. The Government was perhaps unwilling 
to explain that the alarm was utterly groundless, because 
it might not be expedient to proclaim a definitive resolution 
to remain at peace while French feelings are from time to 
time disturbed by new declarations of independence on the 
part of Germany. It is surprising that the Emperor Napo.eon, 
who fully appreciates the importance of material interests, 
should display habitual indifference to the maintenance of 
public confidence. Even if the professional speculators of the 
Exchange were disregarded as unworthy of consideration, 
the owners of funds and shares have just reason to complain of 
a mysterious policy which renders the value of their shares 
uncertain and unsteady. 


THE ROMAN INSURRECTION. 


HE serious chances of success of the Roman insurrec- 
tionary movement are at the present hour as incapable 

of being estimated as the exact geographical position of the 
various insurgent bands is obscure. All that is known for 
certain is that the rising in the Papal provinces, if not general, 
is, on the other hand, by no means merely local; that en- 
gagements between the Papal Zouaves and the volunteers 
have taken place with doubtful or varying issues; that 
the telegraphic wires in the neighbourhood of Rome 
have been cut, and that the city itself is kept in order 
by the presence of the main body of the Pops’s army, and by 
the singular, and perhaps temporary, inaction of the revolu- 
tionary chiefs of the capital. As the Roman party of action 
is divided in its counsels, it is idle to speculate on the course 
which affairs may take; and the only safe advice to be given 
to the public is that it should abstain from placing too much 
reliance upon the ficful telegrams of Mr. Reuter. The difficul- 
ties of conducting a successful domestic attack upon an or- 
ganized European Government are enormous. Regular troops 
have to be beaten by irregular and often by half-hearted volun- 
teers; money, artillery, military positions, prestige, all are on the 
side of the friends of order; and they alone have what, in 
times of popular disturbance, is the one thing needful—a bird’s- 
eye view of the situation. In the case of the Italian movement 
the prospect of the insurgents is less desperate than usual, 
for the simple reason that the Papal Government can scarcely 
be said to be completely organized. Heaven knows more 


than its Vicar does about the real disposition and courage | 


of his soldiers. They may run away, and risk the danger 
of a major excommunication. They may fight, and receive 
his blessing after the battle. Even if the insurrection 
is not immediately as fortunate as it hoped at first to be, by 
mere tenacity it may bring matters to such a pass that the 
Italian troops will have to cross the frontier. Every hour 
such a decisive step on the part of the Florence Cabinet is on 
the cards. The nomination of a Royal Prince to the command 
of the division of Bologna may be a preparation for more im- 
portant action to follow; and nobody, trom morning to morning, 
can be sure that the Italian regulars have not been called on to 
repeat, in the Pope’s case, the ingenious tactics which proved 
so efficacious in the instance of the King of Naries. The 
utmost that Europe can do is to wait and watch. 


There are certajp things connected with the present Roman 


insurrection which can be perceived more clearly than its 
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own immediate prospects of military success. Come wh, imita 
may of the insurgents at Viterbo or elsewhere, jt ; its restl 
obvious that no Italian Government can undertake ; impossit 
govern Italy on the terms lately exacted by French 8 wisdom. 
The withdrawal of French troops from Rome sayeg i" li, gates of 
annually from a great pecuniary burden; but the resah is al D 
has been to impose a burden twice as onerous on the fy France. 
impoverished exchequer of the Italian Kingdom, deferred 
order to please the French Emperor, Italy is blockagi The i 
and will have to go on blockading, Garma.pr in Caprerg. jn a sud 
something like sixty thousand men have to be mip. should 
tained ready for instant use as a cordon along the Roman ¢ 
frontier; large garrisons must be kept almost under — 
in the principal cities of the peninsula to awe the mob: and on regu 
all industrial progress and financial retrenchment are sus. termin2 
pended till nobody knows when. All this has to be done jy of divic 
suit Napotreon Ill, and to keep alive for a little longer g panied 
Government at Rome which the Romans hate, which the tempor 
Italians without a single exception intend in the end jy UE the fate 
abolish, to the fall of which half Europe is indifferen, [J must a 
and the internal régime of which is admitted even by BP withou 
France to be intolerably bad. ‘This is what the Italians ay for to 
asked to do; and when they repine, they are accused by 
the French oilicial papers of ingratitude. Such a sity. 
tion is monstrous. It is more than monstrous—it is an am. 
chronism; and even if the Garibaldian invasion of the P. 
States proves abortive, enough has happened in the last fox. v 
night to show that the French Government, if it wishes » , 
retain Italy as an ally, or to save the Italian monarchy from ight, 
disaster, must change its whole scheme, and accommodate -. 
its views to the teaching of events. ‘ quick 
The position of the Roman and German questions are not J peop!¢ 
dissimilar in any essential point, and M. Rarrazzi cannot do have, 
better than study the policy of M. Bismank, if he does notg ready 
so far as to cast in his own lot with that of the German Pr- simpl 
mir. In both Germany and Italy Naroxeon IIL is at present fF Disb 
engaged in a vain attempt to stem the current of Continental ther 
progress. It is the noble ambition of the King of Prussia of 
it is the ambition of the King of Ivraty, to finish the edifice sey 
which each has begun, to consolidate by further annexations 
the national unity for which each has expended so much, and  ™4 
to do this without interference from without. In both cass 4 
the French Emperor sees with ill-disguised dislike the move- gotte 
ment of the times, and in both his recipe for arres- they 
ing it is the same. It consists in endeavouring to tum there 
the domestic questions of Germany and Italy into Europm BS 
problems, to bring the weight of a Franco-Austrian alliance i ; 
to bear against the national ideas which the Cabinets of . 
Berlin and Florence represent, and to insist on the aspi- oe 
rations of the German and Italian people being sacrificed rn 
to his own theories of what is due to France. It is ob ae 
servable that in both instances contrary to 
his original Imperial programme, is contending against Bee 
the spirit of his age. The stars in their courses are fight thet 
ing against Sisera, and Sisera against the stars. It is ad 
certain, as far as human prescience can be sure of any political ppt 
future, that some day or other Italy will have Rome, and Ger- pe 
many will have Bavaria and Wurtemberg, whatever internal off 
modifications may take place in German or Italian institutions hed 
And what is equally observable is that, in order to arrest the Bory 
natural order of the world, Narotron LI. has begun to fil B44 
back on the reactionary expedient of an alliance with the on 
worst prejudices of the Austrian monarchy. Such a policy as the 
that on which he seems disposed to enter may well appear awe 
to spectators as pregnant with coming failure. Statesmen one 
of the school of M. Tu1ers may possibly approve 1t. But peat 
though M. Turrrs is sufliciently sagacious to have foresee it m 
the present national movements in Italy and Germany, # exis 
docs not follow that he is correct in thinking that F indi 
armies can arrest them. We would fain believe that at the av 
eleventh hour the French Emperor shrinks from either task) cler 
but, whatever his resolution, the Governments of Italy and hon 
Germany are too nearly in the same boat for the policy to be the 
_ aimed at by them not to be identical. Their obvious interest bee 
is to insist, as far as they possibly can do so, that the diplomati© the 
position taken up by France is radically wrong ; that the que the 
tions she wishes to treat as international are nothing of the kind; frie 
and that the solution of both—though for reasons of wy spe 
may be adjourned—must ultimately be independent of 
will of Napotzon III. Any fresh September Convention W enc 
only be for Italy a fresh snare and a fresh difficulty. *° — mal 
accept the suggestion of a Congress would be an abandonment the 
of Italy’s fundamental position; nor could unanimity eh . 


pected from a European, or liberality from a Catholic, Co 
‘The best thing for the Governnient of France to do would be 
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impossible 


ee certain that it mast be reluctantly tolerated by 


jna sudde' 
di 
“ “'t is clear that one or other must go by the board. 


France 


ion on the part of the Tuileries to surrender all hope 


viding Germany against itself might, however, be accom- 

ered renewed resolution to maintain at all costs the 

ral power. 

te ate of Italy is being weighed in the balance. If Italy 

must act at all, and if she cannot keep GaripaLpr in order 

without danger to her own throne, she had better act at once, 
for to act a month hence might possibly be too late. 


CONSERVATIVE WORKING-MEN. 


VERY now and then we hear of associations of Conser- 
vative working-men, which seem to spring up in a single 
night, all formed and ready for action, at the bidding of a 
local squire or attorney. It is quite pleasant to find how 
quickly, and with what decision and heartiness, these good 
ple can devise and express their political creed. They 
have, indeed, only one article of faith, but then they seem 
ready to live, and if need be to die, for it. Their one 
simple creed is, that whatever Lord Dersy and Mr. 
Disratut do is right. They are equally rapturous whe- 
ther the Conservative leaders introduce or reject duality 
of votes, and whether they swear by or curse the Com- 
d Householder. It is not difficult to guess what 
Find of persons invent these associations, or how they are 
managed when they have been invented. Their addresses 
and manifestoes excite a slight passing smile, and are for- 
gotten. But, however artificial and unimportant they may be, 
they suggest a general question of some importance. Are 
there any Conservative working-men? Are there any men 
gaining their bread by daily labour who, so far as they have 
any opinions at all, are honestly on the Conservative side? 
It has, perhaps, been much too hastily assumed that this is a 
gross improbability. ager Liberals have assumed that there 
are no working-men except the working-men whom they 
know, or wish to believe they know—the working-men of 
large towns, fierce, democratic, intelligent creatures, ready for 
any kind of action or any kind of Liberal New Jerusalem. 
But thisisa very large assumption. It is not at all wonderful 
that there should be Conservative working-men in England, 
or rather it would be wonderful if there were not. Whole 
populations do not change at once, and the poor, the ignorant, 
and the dependent are not likely to be the most ready to shake 
off the ties of habit and to escape from the bondage of 
associations. For at least two hundred years the mass 

of the poor have been governed by the squire and the parson, 
and it is not to be imagined that this government will all at 
once lose its hold on the minds of its subjects. ‘The rule of 
the squire and the parson is, we may believe, doomed to pass 
away. Its results condemn it, for it has ended in producing 
one of the most hopeless, abject, and miserable classes of Euro- 
Pean poor. But even if it had been a wholly bad system 
it must still have enormous influence left, for it has had a long 
existence, and still exists without much apparent and outward 
indication of decay. And it is absurd to say that it was or is 
a wholly bad system. English squires and English country 
clergymen have been and are, for the most part, very good, 
est, moderate, kindly men. ‘Their faults have been for 
Most part the faults of their class, but their virtues have 
the such as are very attractive in individuals. Spiritually, 
English clergy have not been particularly successtul among 

- pe but they have been in practical life very good 
€nds to the poor, ready to help them, to visit them, to 
_ a to them, and in a moderate and safe way to 
eve up for them against oppression. The squires have been 
oo by their complete control over the Legislature, to 
Pre far too exclusively in favour of those who own 
‘and; but each individual squire has been on the average 
that the, man to his neighbours and dependents, anxious 
ey should have, if possible, the very moderate amount 
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_ great names buzzing in his ears. 


men—not only men who are overawed or bribed or coerced by 
Conservative landowners, but men who have a genuine ad- 
miration and liking for the few persons of an indisputably 
higher station than their own whom they have known, 


There is also another reason why Conservative working- 
men should exist—not the Conservative working-men of attor- 
neys and local busybodies, who can find out in five minutes’ 
time that the last announcement with which Mr, Disraeti has 
taken his party by surprise was the dictate of the most 
obvious common sense, but working-men who, in a way of 


It is not too much, therefore, to say that | their own, really think Conservative thoughts. The poor man 


naturally loves the exterior and more striking side of politics. 
He likes shows, meetings, and processions. He likes to hear 
He likes to think that it 
is the Queen who governs him, and he invests Royalty with 
the brightest hues of whatever fancy he may possess. He 
loves to think of the strange impressive contrast between the 
gorgeous position of a Queen who governs more millions 
of Hindoos than he and all his family could count on their 
fingers, and who yet goes to picnics, and is escorted v an 
affable Highlander, and even condescends to take walking 
exercise. The poor man too has his local enthusiasm. He is 
proud of the greatness of the very great man of his county ; 
he has a personal satisfaction in thinking that his squire has 
as many pheasants as his neighbours ; he takes an interest in 
his parish church if it is an old or a fine one—not an interest 
sufficient to impel him to go there except occasionally when he 
has an unusually bad cough, and seizes the opportunity of bark- 
ing at the congregation during the whole service, but an 
interest which induces him to drink with the bellringers, and 
entitles him to speak of the church to strangers with an air of 
superiority. All these different feelings are in a manner Con- 
servative. They are the poetry of a very prosaic life, and 
even working-men are governed by the love of such poetry as 
comes in their way. To some minds it seems very poetical to 
pull everything down; but then to other minds it seems much 
more poetical to keep everything standing, and this last must 
be much more nearly the feeling of a large portion of the rural 
poor. Nor is it to be supposed that the rural poor only live 
in villages. In three-fourths of the English constituencies 
the poor are really rural poor. The poor man of the 
county town is not, indeed, quite the same as the poor 
man of the village; but neither is he at all the same as 
the poor man of London or Birmingham or Manchester. He 
stands at most halfway, and is perhaps nearer to the villager. 
There appears no reason why the working-man of a county 
town, even if not a sixpence is spent at an election nor a 
mug of beer given away, should not be honestly on the side 
of the QuEEN, and great people, and fine old buildings, 
and respectability of every sort. He would probably not 
put himself much out of the way to help his political 
party. He would think it a nuisance to vote for the 
Conservatives. But he may as easily think it a greater 
nuisance to vote for the Liberals. There are many 
minds absolutely dead to the claims of down-trodden 
foreigners, to the rights of labour against capital, and the 
beautiful example of GaRIBALDI; and yet men of such minds 
may still be open to a love for the QuEEN, and a liking for a 
lord, and an amused wonder at a bishop. Different men 
have different tastes, as has been remarked before now, and 
even in an age of progress it may be the harmless fancy of 
many a poor man to be a Conservative. 


There may also be questions on which working-men may 
have a very strong opinion, and on which this strong opinion 
may be opposed to that which finds favour with the Liberals. 
There are no two questions more certain to be shortly dealt 
with, and more certain to raise a stormy conflict of opinion, 
than the question of what is to be done with Trades’ Unions, 
and what is to be done with the Irish Church. It is by no 
means improbable that a considerable number of working- 
men may be very Conservative on both these questions. The 
law, as it stands now, is very strongly against combinations of 
workmen, and very strongly against the lrish Roman Catholics. 
Liberals may be eager to alter the law in both respects, and 
may have excellent reasons to justify their policy; but it is 
a very bold assumption to suppose that all working-men 
will go with them. Those who have distinctly refused to 
belong to Unions, or who have stept into the place of 
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Union men discharged from work, or who live in districts 
or follow callings hitherto untouched by Unionism, may 
think it safest and wisest and best to keep down Trades’ 
Unions in every possible way. This may be a short- 
sighted, or a selfish, or a mean feeling, but surely it is 
a very natural one; just as it was very shortsighted, 
but still very natural, in the landowners to oppose Free 
Trade. In the same way Liberals long to do justice to 
Roman Catholics, not because they particularly like Roman 
Catholics, hut because they would wish to be just to every 
one, and care more for justice than for religious distinctions. 
But it is very difficult to say how far this feeling is really 
spread in England. ‘The ordinary Englishman of the humble 
classes hates and fears Papists, and would like to humiliate and 
annoy them, if to do so came easily in his day’s work. Nor is 
a sentimental love for the Irish a very common and popular 
feeling in England at any time, and in these days of Fenianisin 
its sway is not likely to have increased. To befriend people 
who are at once Papists and Irish, to let the priests have a 
triumph and vex the souls of hundreds of good Ulster Pro- 
testants, is not a policy which at once and of itself is calculated 
to attract the fancy of the English working-man. He may be 
brought by reason, and by an increasing love of higher 
things, and by a sense of justice gradually developed, to over- 
come his natural antipathies, and to act as statesmen bid 
him act; but his antipathies are at once natural and deep. 
If some are convinced that a change must be made, some also 
will never be convinced. They will be Conservatives of a 
very honest and resolute kind on this exciting and interesting 
question—much more Conservative probably than the Con- 
servatives themselves. It will cost the local attorney some 
trouble, perhaps, to keep his humble friends faithful to the 
cardinal maxim that whatever Mr. Disraevi does is right. But 
at any rate there they will be genuine Conservatives for the 
time being. The Conservative working-man is, in short, a 
possible and probable being, and Liberals who judge of 
England far too much by thinking of a few great towns should 
realize the fact. That the opinions of these Conservative 
working-men will be the governing opinions of the country 
is indeed highly improbable. The opinions of Conservatives, 
as we see, exercise scarcely any influence over the government 
of the country even when a Conservative Ministry is in power. 
But that is not the point we have been discussing. The 
assumption we are combating is, not that Conservative 
opinions will not prevail, but that such beings as honest Con- 
servative working-men do not, and cannot possibly, exist. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


dies first detachment of the invading force has arrived on 
the Abyssinian coast, under the command of Colonel 
MEREWETHER ; and it may be hoped that the expedition will 
have commenced before the end of October. For once, a war 
which no person could possibly have desired is undertaken for 
reasons which will be almost universally recognised as sound. 
Patience, and all the resources of negotiation, have been ex- 
hausted before the English Government became unwillingly 
convinced of the necessity of employing force. Captain 
Cameron, holding the rank of English Consul, has been wrong- 
fully imprisoned for two or three years on the idlest pretexts ; 
and although attempts have been made to show that his visit 
to the Emperor was not paid in his official capacity, the out- 
rage was directed, not against a private guest, but against 
a public functionary. The principal ground of accusation 
was that no answer had been returned to a letter which 
the Emperor had forwarded, through Captain Cameron, to the 
Queen ; and any blame which may attach to the omission 
attaches, not to the mere agent of transmission, but to Lord 
Russe.1, or to his subordinates at the Foreign Office. There 
can be no difference of opinion as to the duty of effecting 
the release of Mr. Rassam, who visited Abyssinia on a special 
mission. There appears to be no ground for the statement 
that the Emperor considers the employment of a Syrian 
Christian derogatory to his dignity; and Mr. Rassam has 
fully justified, by his prudence, temper, and firmness, the 
choice of the English Government. When an envoy, of what- 
ever rank, was sent to Abyssinia in the name of the QuEEN, 
there arose a contingent obligation to provide for his security, 
and to avenge any injury to his person. If an expedition to 
Abyssinia was impossible or inexpedient, the objection ought 
to have been considered before the despatch of the mission. 
The suggestion, once made in Parliament, that Mr. Rassam had 
been selected because he was of foreign birth and of humble 


employers. Ifa negro footboy were entrusted wi as 
from the English Crown, hewn at once be inven 
all the immunities of the lordliest ambassador, 

Theorists who amuse themselves by boiling d 
formulas, and calling the extract a of 
an exceptional uniformity of causes and effects ine, fg 
sequences which result from the contact of civilization br ’ 
ambitious barbarism. Savage and semi-savage potentates . 
separably associate justice with respect, and respect with lee 
When they believe themselves to be exempt from dna 
retribution, they are capricious and cruel, and the toleatin 
which is sometimes awarded to their ignorance only ¢ 
courages their conceit. ‘THeoporus, the present Emperor ¢ 
Abyssinia, formerly imprisoned an Egyptian Ambassador 
Coptic Patriarch, and a French Consul, without suffering i 
unpleasant consequences. The seizure of Captain Cawpgoy's 
person procured him additional hostages of greater im. 
portance; and yet he scems to have hesitated before 
he added Mr. Rassam to the number of his prisoney 
On the first arrival of the mission he treated the envoy 
with the utmost civility; and although he soon afterwanjs 
put Mr. Rassam in chains, he still professes to enteriaiy 
the warmest friendship for his prisoner, who is compelled ty 
reciprocate his courtesies. ‘Tuzoporus might well be con- 
sidered insane, if his language and his actions were judged 
by a European standard; but, in default of accurate acquaint. 
ance with the moral theories and the manners of Abyssinia, i: 
is impossible to appreciate his proceedings. One of his 
objects in imprisoning Mr. Rassam was to obtain from the 
English Government a supply of artificers in exchange fr 
the captives; and Lord Sranuey actually caused a body of 
skilled workmen to be sent to the Red Sea, in the hoy 
that the Emperor would be contented with the gratification of 
his wishes. As it ultimately appeared that the prisoners 
were to be retained till the workmen arrived, the agent of the 
Government was of course instructed to send the workmen 
back to England. The harshest critic cannot accuse Lon 
Sranvey of negligence in not trying all plausible methods of 
effecting the release of the prisoners. He has, indeed, been 
compelled to decline the services of numerous volunteers who 
undertook to effect the rescue of the captives by various 
methods, including the use of mesmerism; but he has ac- 
cepted the assistance of the Armenian Patriarchs at Constanti- 
nople and Jerusalem, who were laudably willing to exercise 
any spiritual influence which they might possess for the benelit 
of the English prisoners. ‘The Jerusalem Patriarch despatched 
a prelate to Abyssinia with a piece of wood from the true 
cross, and with a letter in which THEoporvs is credited with 
the possession of the hereditary virtues of Soxomon and the 
Queen of Suepa. It was on this attempt at intervention that 
the telegraphic despatch announcing the liberation of the 
captives was probably founded ; but it is by material, and not 
by religious, weapons that the object must be attained. 

The most natural objection to the use of force, consisting in 
the danger of violence to the prisoners, is removed by the 
conclusive argument that Mr. Rassam and his fellov- 
sufferers unanimously entreat the Government to effect a 
rescue by arms. Fully convinced that they will never be 
voluntarily released, they are willing to incur a risk which 
they apparently consider comparatively remote. Colonel 
Mereweruer thinks that the Kine’s officers would be affaid 
to execute an order for the murder of the prisoners; and 
some reliance is placed on the power of the Metropolitan of 
Abyssinia, who happens, in consequence of a jealousy between 
Church and State, to share their prison. A confidential 
Minister of the Emperor, formerly a servant of Dr. Bex, hias 
lost favour at last through his supposed goodwill to the 
prisoners; and the rebel chiets who hold the greater pat 
of the country would probably befriend the Ereror’s victims 
The difficulties of the expedition, though they are not ID- 
considerable, appear to have been greatly exaggerated. There 
is but a short distance between the sea-coast and the high 
lands of the interior, and water may be obtained by sinking 
wells along the greater part of the probable line of march. 
The climate of Magdala, where the prisoners are confine 
seems to be one of the best in the world, consisting, according 
to Mr. Rassam’s account, of a perennial spring, with — 
nights and warm days all the year round. The high a 
land on which Magdala stands, forming the general lev - 
the country, is intersected with deep ravines which, to ; 
Beke’s vehement indignation, have been described by some 
travellers as mountain valleys. Tourists are familiarly the 
quainted with a similar formation, on a small scale, 1. her 
pleasant district south of Dresden which is misdescr’ 


rank, involved a scandalous imputation on the honour of his 


as Saxon Switzerland, ‘The country, except in the neigh- 
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e coast, is not suited to camels, and 
beasts of burden, though bullocks 
isht perhaps also be advantageously used. There are 
as ravines and difficult passes, but there is little 
ot to fear any serious resistance from the Abyssinian 
- The Eperor’s army has dwindled down into a few 
i of half-armed soldiers; and it is said that he owes 
his security against rebels rather to a superstitious dread of 
n than to his actual means of defence. Colonel 
MenEWETHER—Who, as Resident at Aden, has conducted all 
the recent communications with the Emperor and with the 
‘oners—concurs with Mr. RassaM in deprecating the em- 
yment of Egyp ian auxiliaries. Abyssinian Christianity 
consists principally in a hatred of Mahometans, and any 
patriotism which may be found in the country resolves 
jgif into a natural jealousy of ambitious neighbours. 
There is reason to hope that the rebel or independent 
chiefs may either assist an English army against their most 
frmidable enemies, or may at least remain neutral in the 
contest; but the Turks or Egyptians, as national enemies, 
would be resisted with equal energy by all indigenous 
factions. One of the Emperor’s demands was to the effect 
that the English should put him in possession of Egypt and 
of the Holy Land; and his irritation against his prisoners was 
originally caused in some degree by an excursion made by 
Captain CAMERON to the Egyptian frontier. It would for 
other reasons be inexpedient to rely on an auxiliary force, 
instead of depending entirely on English resources. It hap- 
fortunately that the coast of Abyssinia is nearer to 
Bombay than to England, and Indian troops, supported by a 
small European contingent, are well suited to the nature of 
the campaign. The well-managed and successful expedition 
inst Persia in 1859 presented greater difficulties than the 
invasion of Abyssinia. Sir Ropert Napier will command the 
services of many officers experienced in irregular warfare, and 
the Bombay army has always been distinguished by the excel- 
lence of its commissariat. ‘The enterprise will be watched with 
confidence, though not without anxiety, and it may be hoped 
that the only reason for regretting the necessity of the under- 
taking will be the unavoidable outlay. The public will 
receive with some surprise a distinct statement, made on 
what affects to be authority, that Parliament will assemble in 
November merely for the purpose of voting supplies for a war 
which the Government could not have honourably avoided. 
This step seems an unnecessary act of official humility, since 
Mr. Disrarwi will scarcely resort to a loan for the expenses 
of an Abyssinian war; and there can be no doubt that the 
Government would be indemnified for all necessary advances. 
If it is thought necessary to ask the House of Commons for 
a grant, there ought to be no attempt to charge on the Indian 
revenue the cost of punishing an offence against the dignity 

of England, 


ules 


THE DEATH OF M. FOULD. 


Sa death of M. Foun is a great loss at once to France 
- and to Europe. To France it is a loss of the very most 
serious kind, for it is the removal of one of the few continuous 
checks on a very dangerous tendency of the Empire. What- 
ever other merits the Empire may possess, its warmest 
admirers cannot say that it is given to moderation, caution, 
and economy. It is always liable to excesses, and prone to 
make efforts and start surprises which cost and waste a very 

amount of money. It is true that the Emperor fully ap- 
Preciates the great assistance which is lent to a Government by 
the material prosperity and progress of the nation. He knows 


that to be rich is generally to be satisfied, and that the best of 


: Teasons for not getting rid of him is the conviction that he 
elps to fill the purses of his subjects. But it is one thing to 
ve vague general views in favour of material prosperity, 
and another to produce a defensible Budget, to understand 
What taxes are and what are not endurable, and to make both 
euds meet as nearly as they ever meet in France. M. Foutp 
t oy for some years the good genius of Imperial finance. 
® has always been for taking care that an outlay should 
rl and that the nation should not be burdened past all pa- 
rod He has looked ahead, and schemed and shaped so 
itis © receipts might balance or nearly balance expenditure. 
ne that he has not succeeded. Supplementary Budgets 
oe €n presented one after another, and have made it as 
dou I hoonday that the best of prophets who prophesies 
he finance will prophesy wrongly. M. Foutp did 
tested, own way. Expeditions against which he pro- 
aes and the ill suecess of which he augured from the 
+, were undertaken, and, being undertaken, made a 


hole in the Imperial treasury which he could have no 
hope of filling up. What can all the financial genius and 
the astutest political economy in the world do to repair 
the misfortunes of such a wild scheme as the Mexican 
expedition, which mulcted France, according to a moderate 
calculation, of forty millions sterling? M. Foutp could not 
do everything, but he could do much. He wasalways at hand 
to warn the Emperor of the extreme dangers of financial 
extravagance. His advice was always forthcoming if the 
Emperor wished to know how he might best retrieve his 
mistakes, and start fresh for the future. He was like a stern 
old family solicitor, whose advice the young heir naturally 
disregards, but to whom he flies in the hour of adversity, and 
whose influence makes itself felt even when, for the moment, 
it is disregarded. M. Foutp was on the side of peace, and 
gradually the Emperor has become more and more bent on 
peace, and is perhaps at this instant the most peaceful man in 
France. That he would have to slight the warnings and 
oppose the policy of M. Foutp, if he went rashly and need- 
lessly to war, had become to the Emperor an habitual reason 
for putting off the evil day of a new campaign as long as 
possible. And it is because his influence made itself felt so 
strongly in this way that the death of M. Foutp at this crisis 
is to be regretted, not only by France, but by Europe at large. 
France is, there can be no doubt, in a state of feverish, fitful 
excitement, thinking of war, longing for war, not perhaps 
resolved on war, but inclined to despise and distrust itself 
because it is not resolved on war. However much the 
Emperor may be bent on peace, this is a dangerous state of 
things; and it incontestably becomes more dangerous now that 
death has removed from the councils of the Emperor the fore- 
most and most powerful advocate of peace. The will of the 
Emperor is supreme, but it is notoriously vacillating and un- 
certain, and it is not a slight misfortune that a voice which 
used often to incline it in the right way should now be silent 
for ever in the grave. 

Not only was M. Fourp habitually right in his views of 
finance, not only was he always on the side of economy, 
financial ease, friendship with foreign Powers, and treaties of 
alliance and commerce, but he was right in a very singular 
and conspicuous way on one or two memorable occasions. 
More especially he was strongly against the Mexican ex- 
pedition, and against the «institution of the Crédit Mobilier. 
He lived exactly long enough to see his worst forebodings 
justified. He was not an old, scarcely an elderly, man when 
he died, and yet he had lived to see the eagles of France 
driven in disgrace out of the American continent, and the 
utter collapse of the Crédit Mobilier. He viewed both 
enterprises from the point of view of sound finance, and he 
justly pronounced both bad. He was not to be deceived by 
eloquent estimates of the wealth of the land of Cortes, and he 
foresaw that an institution which lived only to give credit 
would be forced on to give credit to bad things as well as 
good ones. We can judge of the history of the Crédit Mobilier 
by the history of the unfortunate Companies which imitated it 
in England and preceded it in ruin. Any one who takes the 
trouble to study the career of the Credit Companies in England 
which have come to disaster will see that, although they 
were under the control of men of commercial ability and 
reputation, they showed a really wonderful skill in selecting 
the greatest possible variety of enterprises in not one of 
which a prudent man would ever have invested a shilling. 
M. Fou p, from the outset of the Crédit Mobilier, warned the 
Emperor that this must be the inevitable tendency of gigantic 
Credit Societies, and the paralysis which now affects French 
trade and commerce is due to the disregard with which his 
warning was received. We cannot praise too highly the sound 
sense and judgment which he displayed on this and almost 
on every other occasion of his long and successful career. 
But justice demands that we should add that there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side. The praise justly given to 
men like M. Foutp may be easily pushed beyond its due 
limits. When it is said that M. Foutp was like a good 
steward who remonstrates in vain while his master wastes the 
goods of the family, there is much truth, but also something 
deceptive, in the parallel. A steward who warns his master 
not to live beyond his income is always right, but a financier 
who warns an Emperor not to run risks is not always right. 
There is something higher and greater in politics than finance ; 
and it is exactly because the Emperor has shown himself to 
know and feel this that he has won so high a place in Europe, 
and exercised so great a mastery over France. It is not fair, 
in estimating the course taken by the Emperor, to be always 
harping on Mexico. Financially, the Italian campaign was a 
mistake. No one ever repaid France the money which it cost 
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to win the battles of Magenta and Solferino. But the money, 
though not repaid, was very well laid out. The Emperor, 
and France through the Emperor, gained immensely by the 
outlay. The whole tone of European politics was heightened 
ws the eagerness which France displayed in the pursuit 

a great idea. The freedom of Italy was a gift that 
elevated, not only those who received it, but those who gave 
it. Even the unfortunate Mexican expedition, though a 
grievous mistake, was a generous, and in some degree a 

lendid, one. It was Quixotic, but a nation that has no 

ixotism is not on the royal road to greatness. We in 
England are perhaps too much under the domination of men 
like M. Foutp. Invaluable as he was in France, he ex- 
presses the commonest rather than the highest type of English 
statesmanship. If a succession of men after the pattern of 
M. Foun governed England for a century, everybody might be 
contented and prosperous and rational, but at the end of this 
time England would in all probability have sunk to the in- 
significance of Holland. 


The noblest act of M. Foutp’s life was his courageous refusal 
to give his official sanction to the confiscation of the property 
of the Orteans family. He was not the sort of man to 
swim against the stream of current politics. In the days 
of M. Guizor he was a good Conservative, and steadily 
supported the most cynical and selfish of modern Govern- 
ments; when the Republic was established he was a 
good, easy-going Republican; and when the Empire took 
its turn he was a quiet, moderate Imperialist. But when it 
came to doing a thing which he distinctly thought wrong, 
mean, and fraudulent, he refused. This was much to his 
honour, and perhaps the Emperor honoured him for it. The 
services of M. Foutp were indeed never to be had easily. 
The Emperor had always to coax and entreat him to take 
office, and there could have been very little inducement to 
a rich banker in the offer to come and give advice, which 
was generally disregarded, about finance. But it is to be 
observed that M. Foutp did take office when he was pressed. 
He gave the best advice he could, and did all that lay in 
his power for his country. If M. Foutp was an excellent 
servant to the Emperor, it is also true that the Emperor 
was a master whom M. Fovutp was content to serve. It 
is perfectly untrue that all the Emprror’s adherents and 
Ministers have been a set of sharpers, adventurers, para- 
sites, and dandics. M. Founp was an able man and an 
honest man, and yet he was a Minister of Louis Naro- 
LEoN. The hatred which Englishmen justly feel for mili- 
tary despotism often hurries English critics into the most 
exaggerated statements about current French politics. M. 
FouLp was not a man of lofty soul and great aspirations ; 
he was a quiet, successful, shrewd, cultivated Jew, who 
thoroughly understood finance in public and private—not a 
great man by any means, or a man who will be long remem- 
bered in the history of France. But he was a most creditable 
Minister for any Government to possess, and he was the 
Minister ofa Government which, according to the statements of 
the more rabid kind of anti-Imperialists, no one above the rank 
of a card-sharper would ever condescend to serve. M. Foutp 
belonged to that set of Frenchmen who are determined not to 
forfeit their self-respect, and who cannot be tempted to do 
anything they think flagrantly wrong, but who do not wish to 
pass their whole lives in inactivity, and who are ready to be 
useful to the Government that exists, so long as it is not out- 
rageously bad. The wisest even of the political adversaries 
of the Empire have long been of opinion that this was the true | 
policy for those who wished to temper the existing despotism, 
and restore something like freedom in France. And these 
arguments have been justified by events. The present state 
of things in France is evidently drawing to its close. The 
Empire, if it is to endure at all, must enter on a new phase; 
and that it should be possible for it to enter on a new phase 
quietly and gradually is due in no small degree to the efforts 
and conduct of M. Fouxp, and of those who take the same 
course and work in the same direction. 


IRELAND. 


ANY circumstances seem to indicate Irish affairs as the 
next subject of political contest, and perhaps of legis- 
lation. Little or no importance can be attached to the Reform 
Bill announced by Mr. Disraett, although the Irish branch 
of Mr. Beares’s League proposed to discuss it with Lord 
RussEit, whose devotion to his favourite topic is naturally 
supposed to be inexhaustible. The indifference of all parties 


in Ireland to Parliamentary Reform is perfectly intelligible 


and natural. With the exception of Dublin, Belfast pent of 
there are no large towns in the island — no Gand Cas Gatholic 
would venture to disfranchise the petty boroughs whig, 
Ireland more than its share of representation. The og Gm able, eve 
in all the provinces, except Ulster, are in the hands Ry coast 
the landlords or the priests, and a reduction of the Ch ings. 
would only make the constituencies still more docile wt ane 
contending influences. Lord holds, as might 
been expected, that the English and Irish franchise g a a 
to be the same, but he has no power to elevate §j ne on 
Galway into the rank of large and independent communi essing 
The body which addressed him is neither numerous If leg 
powerful, and it will probably be further discyeg; NE aod dist 
popular opinion by Mr. Beates’s adhesion to Garin 
Extreme Irish Liberals entertain no general objection thre 
unauthorized wars and invasions; but an alliance with ‘low ® 
professed enemy of the Pore is not likely to conciiy, ?™ 
the priests and their followers. Only two or three hig fy 4? 2D 
members have at any time affected to care for the ' 
stitutional changes which will be proposed for the purpos ¢ which hi 
obviating clamour. Ecclesiastical and economic legisys; Treasur) 
will be more serious, and infinitely more difficult. It was yg the Rom 
by wasting attention on Irish Reform Bills that the oq fq Tee 
Science Association emerged for the first time out of ty jg mb 
region of twaddle. The Established Church, the relatig 
between landlord and tenant, and the comparative adv ained € 
of general or sectarian education, are more worthy of ty Ireland 
attention of grave politicians than the franchise of Kilkeuy jy ‘te 
or Youghal. The political revolution which has already bea the fana 
accomplished in England will perhaps bear its first fruits, 
Ireland, and it scarcely requires the supplement of an hrs) Ireland. 
Reform Bill. The future House of Commons will certainly with th 
not be restrained by any excessive fear of innovation; ai § > 
the Irish Establishment is an casy and tempting objerd§ 
attack. 
main! 
The prospect of legislation with respect to the Churd & jrritate 
Establishment seems, in Ireland, so near that a controversy § own pr 
has already arisen on the most expedient disposal of the jest a 
endowments. Bishop Moriarty, Mr. Aubrey De Vere, ai temin: 
the Tablet desire, in accordance with the traditions and {your’ 
ciples of the Church of Rome, to reserve the entire fund fr § the es 
ecclesiastical objects, and, except for accidental reasons al § jnfluer 
extraneous considerations, it may be presumed that th § to bes 
Roman Catholic hierarchy would unanimously object» § The | 
the secularization of Church property; yet it would appar effectu 
that the majority of the bishops ally themselves with te for the 
advocates of that voluntary system which has been formalj A 
anathematized by the Pore. Mr. De Vere’s proposal isins Pa. 
high degree moderate and conciliatory, for he recommas F 4, 
that the Protestants in communion with the Church df A. 
England should enjoy more than their numerical prop Fo 
tion of the ecclesiastical fund. Long possession, and tk By. 
more scattered character of the population, are suggested 8 displ 
reasons for an arrangement which is perhaps chiefly intendel gai 
to facilitate a compromise. The Presbyterians, acoorlig Bo). 
to the same project, would receive a portion of the revenue 7 
the place of the Regium Donum, and the residue would bk posb 
vested in the Roman Catholic prelates as trustees for certal suppor 
specified purposes. With a prudent respect to popilit chang 
prejudice, Mr. De Vere assents to the continuance of te By p, 
existing mode of maintaining parish priests by meas af eed 
dues and other voluntary contributions of the parishioners; disap 
but the clergy and laity would be relieved of a heavy burda Bm, : 
if the expenses of their various religious institutions were pi’ Bo 4) 
vided out of a permanent endowment. It would be extremely diets 
desirable that every parish priest should have a decent ja esti 
sonage and a small extent of glebe; and it is proposed that Fond t 
exceptional cases, the bishop might at his discreuon allot a di 
stipend to an officiating priest. ‘The adjustment of the pro- of the 
portionate claims of the different Churches would be a my clergy 
subject of discussion; but it is evident that the posses subje 


of a permanent endowment would be highly advantageous» 
the priesthood, and incidentally beneficial to their flock» | 

theory that the zeal of the clergy requires the incentive . 
dependence on the goodwill of the people is not incousisted! 
with Nonconformist habits of thought, but it is utterly ale 


to the spirit of the Roman Catholic Church. Practical &* 9 the ¢ 
rience shows that the detachment of religious muuisters 2m Britis 
secular interests, which zealots desire and statesmen ee Nort] 
is secured, not by forcing them to rely on voluntaly we Teeog 
butions, but by keeping them poor. The French priests Daye 
like the Irish, ‘although it is maintained by regular ee Ame 
prefers ecclesiastical obedience to temporal loyalty, The! 
poverty and isolation divert the natural instincts ol 


and ambition into exclusively corporate channels. No #¥° 
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of Church revenues will tempt the sons of the Roman 


pent é 
and Coy gentry to take orders; and consequently the social 
OVernmey of what the Scotch call Erastianism are not attain- 
Which giy even if they are desirable, in Ireland, for under any 
Countiy stances the priests will be essentially and above all 
either yi“: clerical. In Canada and in Malta, under English 
le tangs the Roman Catholics have been contented to 
ile to a endowments, and to receive public recognition; 
ight hay mi would be puerile to Teject an established position 
USC Out: HE iyeause they have long been in the habit of vituperating the 
Sligo siting Establishment. 


if legislation were to be regulated exclusively by mmpartial 
disinterested 


STOUS ‘yp for the interests of Ireland, an 
edited ent for the distribution of Church revenues among 
TARIBALDy 

ection 4, fg te three great religious communities would almost certainly 


glow a disturbance of the actual system. From the days of 


— thoughtful h tted the loss of 
evi oug statesman has regrette e loss 
of endowing the Roman Catholic priesthood 
ah a the completion of the Union. The modern objections 
the ca “h have been raised against the receipt of saluries from the 
would be inapplicable to the division of funds which 


the Roman Catholic hierarchy has always claimed as its own. 
The clergy could not be denounced as hirelings of the Govern- 
ment because their Church was in possession of a corporate 


at of the 

aiowment. Unfortunately the question will not be deter- 
ined either with | reference to the best interests of 
| ae rand or by a dispassionate Parliament. ‘The fanatical 
Bed adherents of the voluntary system, the fanatical enemies and 
ady ben the fanatical friends of Rome, will all be more eager to assert 
Sree their respective dogmas than to secure the religious peace of 
an bia Inland. The obsolete clamour against Maynooth will revive 


with the proposal to endow what Protestants denounce as 
enor, and abstract hostility to endowments will ally itself with 
gecial antipathy to Rome. The English supporters of the 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland, atter contending for the 
maintenance of the present system, will perhaps be too much 


Churh ff irritated by defeat to concur in the limited application of their 
trovery own principles; and the Orangemen of the North will be at 
of the Hf Jeast as anxious to bafile the Roman Catholic clergy as to 
cRE, an J terminate the feuds to which they owe the existence of their 
ud favourite institution. If foolish bigotry had not prevented 
und fr JF the establishment of diplomatic relations with the Pore, the 
ons ai influence of the Holy See might perhaps have been brought 
hat the HH to bear beneficially on the Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
ject 0 The proposed recipients of an endowment can place an 
appeat HF effectual veto on the wisest measure which can be devised 
vi for their advantage, and for the public good. 


A great statesman might perhaps overrule the discordant 
cements of opposition which will inevitably be disclosed in 
the approaching controversy, but it is doubtful whether any 
of the probable competitors for power will be equal to the 
occasion. Mr. Bricut is a blind and prejudiced enemy of 
all ecclesiastical establishments; Mr. GLapstonr has not yet 
displayed the faculty of reconciling and directing divergent 
opinions; and Mr. DisraELt, notwithstanding his freedom from 


_ embarrassing prepossessions, is rather adroit than wise. It 
“ld te however, desirable that the existing Government should, if 
ite possible, attempt organic legislation for Ireland, as its natural 


supporters are at the same time the opponents of revolutionary 
change. There is no reason why the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood should reject the Conservative alliance which Mr. Dis- 
RAELI had, after many efforts, almost completed when he was 
disappointed by the blundering thoughtlessness of Lord Denny. 

present Lorp-LizuTENANT appears to be justly popular, 


ewely the Cur Secretary has shown both ability and a con- 
ws tiliatory disposition in the discharge of his official duties. The 
pat,ia of land-tenure is almost inextricably complicated, 

aud the revolutionary party in England will assist Irish mal- 


contents in impeding any moderate solution; but a settlement 


A ofthe Church controversy which satisfied the Roman Catholic 
ssid wey would greatly facilitate prudent legislation on material 
jects, 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT'S VISIT. 

alien E their complimentary reception of Admiral Farragut the 
ape Board of Admiralty have for once represented the feeling of 
from the country. While the American war was raging, the lack of 


Pritish sympathy which caused so much bitterness among the 


Cait, 

iti- Northern politicians never stood in the way of the heartiest 
wood, ff T0gnition of skill and valour, on whichever side it was dis- 
nds, Played, The leaning towards the South, which it seems the 
aut me cans will never forgive, was itself not wholly political. 
aiby heroism with which the armies of Ler and JACKSON con- 
Llot- against odds that seemed to exclude hope was almost 


enough in itself to decide the sympathies of all except those 
who were strongly committed by political affinities to the 
cause of the North. The same sentiment of admiration for 
valour and resource gave to Admiral FarraGut an exceptional 
popularity in this a quite irrespective of the side on 
which he was fighting. e man who ran the gauntlet of the 
batteries to which New Orleans vainly trusted for defence, 
and who with masterly skill first taught the lesson how 
an invulnerable ironclad might be fairly worried to death by 
a host of feebler enemies, had altogether too much the cha- 
racter of the ideal British sailor to allow the keenest opponent 
of his cause to remember on which side his feats of bravery 
were performed. Accordingly, throughout the war, the name 
of Farragut was scarcely less honoured in England than 
those of Lez, Stuart, and Jackson. It was credit- 
able to the Admiralty that, laying aside all national jealousy 
and exceptional caution, they frankly admitted their distin- 
guished visitor to the innermost secrets, if there are any, of 
our dockyard administration. Whatever the Lords of the 
Admiralty saw on their inspection, Admiral Farragut was 
invited to examine; and whatever conclusions he may have 
drawn as to the comparative merits of the naval policy of 
England and America, he must have seen much that would be 
new to him after all his experience. To a certain extent the 
theories of shipbuilding and gunnery respectively in favour in 
the two countries are determined by the different conditions 
which circumstances have hitherto enforced upon them. The 
primary purpose of the American fleet was inland hostilities, 
while the first consideration with us is, and must be, ocean 
fighting. Hence the multitude of American ships built to effect 
the greatest possible destruction under favouring conditions of 
wind and sea, and only capable of crossing the waters that 
separate America from the Old World as a sort of dare-devil 
feat, almost to be compared with the voyages of the rafis and 
little craft that have lately ed to make out the trip from 
New York to England with the object of showing what the 
reckless bravery of American seamen is capable of attempting. 
The opposite condition has made it almost an inflexible maxim 
in our navy that all ships are worthless that cannot be kept 
for years in commission, roving from port to port over all the 
navigable oceans of the world. 

To those who are capable of looking at more than one side 
of a question it must be plain enough that each country 
might learn something from the experience of the other; and 
if, as is probably the case, Admiral Farracut should think 
that his own people have the more to teach, we cannot say 
that we are prepared to question the conclusion. It is quite 
true that the American navy is deficient in ships able to keep 
the sea at all times and in all weather, and the creditable fact 
that the Miantonomah was got across the Atlantic (though 
not without careful nursing) is very far from proving that 
their favourite type of low-lying Monitors is really the true 
pattern for the navy of a first-rate Power. Our Warrior must 
equally have struck an American sailor as wanting in many of 
the excellences which the ships of his own country possess. 
Scantily defended against hostile shot, with inadequate power 
of retaliation, the typical English ironclad would unques- 
tionably, under many circumstances, be absolutely at the 
mercy of an ugly Yankee Monitor. In smooth water the 
English ship would be crushed by the heavy American 
guns, while utterly unable to make any effective reply; and 
in a seaway the Monitor, with her excessively low free- 
board and consequent steadiness, would be able to work 
her guns with ease, while ours were plunging their muzzles 
into the waves. On the other hand, the Warrior is proof 
against all weather, and can steam and sail like a yacht. The 
radical differences between the systems of two such countries 
as England and the United States almost of themselves prove 
that neither has approached as yet to the perfect type of a 
man-of-war. On both sides of the Atlantic the problem is 
still unsolved, how to combine the sea-going qualities of a 
British cruiser with the superior fighting power of an American 
Monitor. Something undoubtedly must be sacrificed in any 
compromise between two methods so entirely distinct; but if 
all prejudice were laid aside, it might not be impracticable to 
design a ship which should possess a large share of the 
merits of each of the rival plans. If the marvellously steady 
platform given by almost submerged turret-ships cannot be 
to the full extent preserved in a sea-going cruiser, it ought to 
be possible to preserve a very large share of this almost indis- 
pensable quality even in vessels intended to house a crew in 
safety and comiort in the stormiest seas. Unfortunately the 
ablest among our official designers are wedded to the theory 
that any such attempt must be abandoned in despair. They 
will give up nothing for the sake of stability, and each new 
B2 
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ship is higher out of the water than the last, and proportion- 
ately unsteady in any kind of sea. It is this determination to 
follow and exaggerate the old traditions, and to ignore all the 
remarkable experience which has been gained in the American 
war, that has left our navy without a turret squadron, and 
has, in the judgment of all who have specially studied the 
subject, almost insured the failure of the huge Monarch 
in the very qualities in which, as a turret-ship, she ought 
to excel. Perhaps the most important of all the advantages 
gained by mounting guns in turrets is the possibility of 
improving the steadiness of the ship by reducing her height 
out of water; and it is strange that, when the Admiralty did at 
last undertake to build a turreted cruiser, they should have 
insisted upon giving her an amount of free-board almost 
without precedent even among broadside ships. The question 
whether any combination is possible of the advantages afforded 
by the turret and the broadside principles is left to be deter- 
mined by an experimental vessel built in a private yard under 
the direction of Captain Cours, while the last new vessel de- 
signed by the Admiralty is one more specimen of the central 
tower contrivance, which resembles nothing so much as a 
‘ship whose revolving turret has been accidentally jammed. 
‘These peculiarities of the British navy will no doubt have 
quieted any alarm that Admiral Farracut may have felt at the 
enormous scale on which we are endeavouring to increase the 
defensive power of our future liners, 


The contrast between the guns in vogue on either side of 
the Atlantic is scarcely less remarkable than the conflict of 
ideas on the subject of shipbuilding. Much exultation has 
been lately manifested at what is called the defeat of the 
Rodman gun, which has been the subject of recent experi- 
ments; but, though we can obtain an equal amount of penetra- 
tion with a smaller charge and a lighter gun, our ordnance is 
still in some respects behind the American. Penetration of 
iron armour, though among the most essential matters, is not 
the only duty which guns should be able to perform, and in 
the shattering effect on the frame of an enemy’s ship the 
enormous Rodman shot would surpass any of our lighter 
projectiles. The excellence of the metal of the model 
American gun is quite unrivalled by anything we are able 
to produce, and the mere fact that this gun has been 
fired with 100 pounds of powder proves that the Americans 
can produce cast-iron of a quality which has never been 
approached in this country. The greatest difficulty of all, 
in the problem of constructing heavy ordnance, is in putting 
together material which will stand the tremendous charges 
required to give a penetrating velocity to very heavy shot. 
Neither cast-steel nor built-up guns have as yet shown a 
satisfactory power of endurance; and though it is highly 
improbable that the much despised cast-iron will by itself 
prove more lasting, it may very well turn out that metal 
of the excellence obtained in America, with an inner lining 
on the Patuiser principle, would be stronger and more 
durable than any of the first-class guns we have suc- 
ceeded in producing. The stubbornness with which we 
have refused to learn from foreigners may have seemed, to 
an experienced observer like Admiral Farracut, more than 
a counterpoise to the partial successes we have achieved 
in the line we have marked out for ourselves, and it would 
not be without precedent if the real excellence of much 
of our English work should be more than neutralized by 
the narrow prejudices of the official mind. Something, it 
may be, of the same defect might perhaps be traced 
by a critical observer of the American navy; but the 
facility with which naval improvements are admitted into 
their dockyards is in striking contrast with the stubborn ex- 
clusiveness of the English Board, and we may be sure that 
any suggestions which our distinguished visitor may 
home for the benefit of his Government will be welcomed 
with a readiness of which English authorities seem altogether 
incapable. This unteachable temper has been at the root 

of our greatest failures, and unfortunately the evil is not 
mitigated by the lapse of time. 


THE FENIAN EXAMINATIONS AT MANCHESTER, 


4 ig = examination of the Fenian prisoners at Manchester 
has exhibited certain characteristics which, as they are 
without precedent, will also, we hope, be without imitation. 
The first and most obvious remark which they suggest is that 
attorney, counsel, prisoners, and magistrate appear to have 
forgotten the object of the inquiry. They all seem to have 
deluded themselves into the belief that the prisoners were on 


diction. Mr. Ernest Jones attitudinized and declaimed ; 
the mock-heroics of the Surrey Theatre, and Mr, Ro = 
apostrophized successively the Deity, the gallery sale 
magistrate in phrases of mixed familtarity and defiance, 
their clients were already before a Special Commission = 
one who witnessed the Brummagem indignation of Mr, F " 
Jones, or heard the safe audacity of Mr. Rozerts, woul 
have imagined that the only question before the Bench 
whether there was a primd facie case against certain men wr 
enough to justify their committal for trial before a superior 
Court. And, remembering that this was the object of the 
proceedings, few people now can understand why two 
did not suffice for all the purposes of an inquiry which te 
allowed to drag its weary length over fourteen. The case wag 
simplified by the very gravity of the charge. The prisoners 
were accused, not of having attempted the rescue of Deasy and 
Ke ty, but of having taken part in the murder of the police. 
officer Brett. This should have contracted the bounds of the 
testimony for them and against them. The great number of 
roughs who were about the van, abetting or seeming to abe, 
the rescue of the prisoners, would have taxed the observation 
and veracity of the witnesses who might have been summoned 
to swear to them; and an investigation directed to this point 
would necessarily have been protracted. Confined as it a¢. 
tually was to the identification of the men who, armed with 
revolvers, took part in the attack upon the van and the murder 
of the officer, we can only explain the tediousness of the ip. 
vestigation by the tolerance which the magistrate exhibited 
towards the gratuitous eccentricities of Messrs. Jones, Bryxer, 
and Roserts. 


It must be confessed that the circumstances involved such 
an exceptional divergence from the routine of a police magis- 
trate’s duties that the most liberal allowance must be made 
for any apparent lack of pluck and staunchness on his part. 
There is not only a difference of degree, but of kind, in the 
investigation of the charge against a presumed burglar or 
pickpocket, and the charge against a presumed political as- 
sassin. The greater heinousness of the offence, the excitement 
which it creates, the atmosphere of partisanship and passion 
which it stirs up, all combine, if not to unnerve, at any rate 
to discompose, a functionary who may perform his ordinary 
duties with calmness and resolution. When to a con- 
scientious sense of the serious functions which he is dis- 
charging are added the simulated indignation of a partisan 
advocate and the unsuppressed fury of partisan spectators, we 
can understand why a magistrate rather prefers to let things 
drift in their onward course than to exercise the authority 
with which he is armed to repress impertinent bombast and 
curtail superfluous interrogations. Perhaps an experienced 
London magistrate might not have tolerated the irrelevant 
excursus to which Mr. Fow er so patiently listened, or 
the needless examinations against which that gentleman 
so helplessly protested. And probably the predominant 
feeling among those spectators who did not sympathize 
with the prisoners was that, in Mr. Fowxer’s person, jus- 
tice was not represented in her native dignity and power. 
Still, patience on the part of authority is always popular 
in England, where we suppose traditionary preachments 
about “humble-mindedness” have conspired with an in- 
grained Radicalism to render the powers that be very long- 
suffering indeed. Just at present those who have preached 
this doctrine the most may most feel its inconvenience; but 
it is just as well that they should. One reason for the long 
endurance on the part of Mr. Fowzer maybe found in the 
principle of compensatory balances. He had withstood on 
one point where he was sore beset, and therefore he may 
have thought himself more justified in giving way on other 
points. He had not yielded to the reiterated demands to 
liberate the prisoners from their handcuffs, and _his anticipa- 
tion of the melodramatic indignation which might be pro- 
voked by his obduracy naturally led him to relax his 
authority in other respects. 


Upon this matter it was clear enough that iambics 
would be mouthed to any extent. It is not a usual, and 
it is not a seemly, thing to try men with fetters @ 
their hands and legs. The English’ law dislikes, and English 
practice discountenances, such a proceeding. But English 
law and practice only conform themselves in this respect 
general English habits and modes of conduct. It is not 
for Englishmen to form secret conspiracies to defeat the 
operation of the law and murder its officers. The fashion 8 
of novel introduction and of foreign, or at least not Eng 
parentage. English prisoners are tried before our Courts 
without gyves and fetters, because it is not usual for thelr 


their trial on a capital charge, before a Court of plenary juris- 


sympathizers and confederates out of Court to combine for 
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, d the assassination of their warders. But, with 
Oe rents before their eyes, it would have been idiotic for 
the Manchester magistrates to act on such an assumption. 

only had they no grounds for believing that Messrs. 
ie eu and others would have the slightest respect 
age Court and its procedure, or consider themselves 

“et Vv opposite of this. EN and the 
baling tne 7 the dock free and unfettered, it may be 
assumed that no fear of personal consequences, certainly no 
awe of English law and English magistrates, would have 

ented them from trying to escape, and their friends 
fom aiding them. ‘The same wild national sympathy which 
pted ALLEN to peril his life for KeLty would, in all pro- 
Polity, have induced many an Irishman then in Court to risk 
his temporary liberty by rescuing ALLEN. The objection that 
there were policemen in Court and soldiers about the Court 
confirms, instead of weakening, the justification of the magis- 
trate. The escape and the rescue might have been —— 
or rendered incomplete ; but the prevention and the incom- 
ess would only have been purchased by bloodshed. 
Those superfine philosophers who from their serene sublimity 
look contemptuously down on the common sense of their 
neighbours may probably prefer a second fray, and the loss of 
a dozen lives, to the “ panic ” which provided that Manchester 
should not be further soiled with unnecessary carnage. But 
those who do not aspire to be philosophers of a school which 
no man can understand will acquiesce in the decision which 
saved off a sanguinary tumult at the cheap cost of wounding 
the self-love of men whose principles were to be carried out 
without any regard for our laws, lives, and polity. It is 
profitless to argue with these profound speculators, who, in 
their supercilious superiority to the rest of the world, dis- 
regard both facts and opinions; but there is every reason to 
believe that, not only at Manchester but elsewhere, the 
“panic” with which the magistrates have been reproached 
prevented a conflict one result of which would have been that 
henceforth no Irish prisoner could find an impartial jury 
throughout all England. 


Asit is, the feeling against Irishmen is unfortunately gaining 
strength every day. And nothing tends so much to foster it as 
the injudicious sympathy of halt-sentimental advocates at the 
Bar or in thepress. We say nothing of the guilt of the prisoners 
committed for trial. They may not be the actual perpetrators 
of the crimes laid to their charge. So far as our present 
remarks go, they are nameless. But we know this much. There 
are Irishmen, or men half-Irish and half-American, forming 
secret associations in our cities, conspiring at one time to seize 
our magazines and armouries, at another to rescue prisoners 
from gaol and kill the officers, at another time varying 
their tactics by brutal assaults on unarmed men. There 
are others who, whether they do or do not abstain from par- 
ticipation in lawless violence, have no scruple in avowing 
their sympathy with its perpetrators and their identity of 
sentiment with them. Without any affectation of concealment 
or of ignorance they proclaim that they have one object in 
common, and that object is the erection of a separate Irish 
Republic, independent of England and hostile to England. 
To achieve this, they boast that they have various means and 
instruments. They can vex, harass, and annoy till English 
patience is worn out and, as they hope, English pluck is 
cowed. They can pillage arms, they can fire shipping, they 
can terrify individual soldiers and policemen; and thus, they 
think, they will win their way to their proposed end. All 
this is known in large towns where there is a dense Irish 
population, The authorities may not know it, or may be 
afraid of being reproached with a “ panic” if they notice it. 
But the English men and women who live near the Irish 
quarter, and who work with their Irish neighbours, are 
fully aware of it. And while all this is going on, one 
class of philosophical writers in London tells us that it is 
cowardly to take precautions against acts which would only 
be in harmony with the open declarations of these pro- 
fessed traitors; another class, less philosophical but more en- 
thusiastic, quietly assures us that it is only what we ought to 
expect, If, say these ardent Reformers, you will allow Irish 
landlords to eject their tenants, and will exact tithes to a Pro- 
testant Church, you must make up your mind to see murder 
and arson rampant in your streets. It is, indeed, foolish to 
expect from hot-blooded liberalism like this any respect for 

Vulgarities as facts. But we think that they who thus 

ure might condescend to note that the men who are 
‘0 chastise us for our delinquencies have really no sort of 
theological proclivities ; they care just as little for the Pro- 


for the 
pound to obey its 


much for Irish landlords as to scheme their extirpation. 

Their imaginations have soured far above the terrestrial 

atmosphere of commonplace reforms. They dream of nothing 

less than a new era and a new dominion; not so much of 

separating Ireland from England as of annexing England to 

Ireland. And they can hope for no better encouragement of 
their efforts than that which is afforded by some of the ex- 

ponents of political liberalism among ourselves. 

An equal encouragement to treason seemed at one time likely 

to be given by the stolid procrastination of the Government. 

But the appointment of a Special Commission for the present 
month removes a cause of just and general dissatisfaction. 

As it is, the 28th of October is a week later than need be or 

should be selected for the trial of this most dangerous class 

of political criminals. Every day that passes over without 
judicial proceedings dulls the memory, and increases both the 

danger and the fears, of the witnesses. They are living, un- 

rotected, in the midst of infuriated and vindictive enemies. 

very day witnesses some new menace. It is not easy for 

well-to-do persons, housed in respectable quarters, to realize 

the terrors and dangers of those poorer friends to peace and 

order who dwell amid the semi-savage hordes of rebels and 
assassins. It is no light thing to be pointed at morning 
and night by the friends of murderers and traitors; to be 
denounced as an informer; to be hissed on leaving the Court- 
house, and threatened in the open streets; to receive letters 
daubed with rude scrawls of skulls, coffins, and daggers. Poor 
men, living in the midst of such threats and their authors, 
soon lose heart. Already they begin to falter in their recol- 
lection of what and whom they saw on the memorable 
18th of September. It will not be strange, then, if after 
an interval of a fortnight more the organized repetition of 
daily intimidation, and the overwhelming pressure of tur- 
bulent thousands, should wholly unman them for the witness- 
box. Such a result would not be strange; but what would 
be the measure of contempt and ridicule in which an abortive 
prosecution of the participators in a foul and flagrant outrage 
must involve a ed Government ? 

We cannot conclude these remarks without imploring the 
Government to throw its shield over these poor people when 
they leave the Court, and to assure them protection both 
in Manchester and elsewhere; and also to provide that the 
family of the murdered Bretr be not left dependent upon 
charity. 


THE COMPANIONSHIP OF BOOKS. 


NE of the most prevalent sentiments among cultivated 
people a hundred years ago seems to be dropping out of 

the catalogue of the cultivated virtues of to-day, even to its very 
idea. Nobody now thinks of striking a close personal frigndship 
with his library. Yet there have plenty of men, some of 
them the salt of the earth, who loved their books as they loved 
their parents or their children, for no better reason than that they 
were books; just as in the other case a man loves his mother sim- 
ply because she is his mother, even though to the outside world 
she may seem as dull and unlovable a person as any that lives. 
Men of this extinct stamp read their bods, but their affection for 
them had its roots not in what they read merely. They were far 
above the utilitarian ideas which reign in the mind of the modern 
scholar. A book was to them a book, and a thing to be revered 
apart from its being also a thing to be read. A feeling of this 
kind is to be carefully distinguished from bibliomania, bibliophilia, 
or whatever else we may designate the passion for odd books, 
scarce editions, rare copies, for singularities of type and illustra- 
tion, or costliness and lux of binding. ‘The latter is an 
eccentricity. The former is a and comprehensive supersti- 
tion. The man with a love for all books thinks as meanly 
of the man who cannot love a book that has not something odd 
about its externals of paper, print, and binding, as the good old 
High and Dry parson of the best sort would think of his brother 
who could not enjoy @ religious service without a fuss about chasu- 
bles and albs, lib exercises over him that confused 
soothing influence which a hard-worked man gets out of his pipe. 
A true smoker acquires a love for his pipe apart from its uses. It 
represents a thousand vague, delightful, interminable visions, and 
if he has a spark of imagination in him, it gradually assumes 
all the characteristics of a person in his eyes, only much more 
thoroughly satisfactory and sublime than any real person whom he 
knows. It is just the same with a collection of books to a man of 
true bookish temper. They shine with beams of kindliness and 
comfort, and with a mild gravity, in his eyes. They diffuse an 
atmosphere of stillness and gentle warmth. To go out of the 
world into his library is like going from the raw air on a Novem- 
ber day into the tropical department at Sydenham. He experi- 
ences something positively like a physical on of air and 
temperature. Even stupid le and frivolous a 4 do not seem 
quite so detestable among his books as they do in the dining-room 


testant us they do for the Catholic Church, and care only so 


or in the street. The surrounding air seems to soften even stupidity 
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and frivolity by its benign influence, and to make them a shade less | dim, and even feeble, which does not prove or disprove ‘ 
hard to bear. which supplies no arguments, but only pleasant sensati : 

The decay of what at worst would only be a harmless supersti- | contributes no facts, or figures, or ideas to the — + 
tion is quite clear, and we venture to lament it. Modern readers | putation, but only makes life a little easier, Sree of dis, 
are of two kinds. They belong either to the class of general | Southey, in some lines which are more delicious in gent 
reader, or else to what may be called the special reader. What | than excellent in versification or phrase, has given ¢ ; 
the first is everybody knows. It is for him that two new | feelings which a man is the worse for being ignorant of;— to 
magazines are issued every other month, that padding is 


written, and printed and published, that bad novels swarm ad 
forth as great clouds of locusts and darken the air and destroy Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
all true literary fruit, that history and philosophy and art are The mighty minds of old ; 

all reduced to pleasant and forms, like some patent friends are 
extractum carnis. Books to these men are as mere mile-posts ith whom I converse day by day, 
to .a swift and hurried traveller. They chronicle the quantity With them I take delight in weal, 
which he has read—read, that is, after the wont and manner of And seek relief in woe : 

the general reader. He has skimmed over so many, and rushed 
past so many more. The name of each book calls up its own My diaiet Seve often been belew'd 
peculiarly hazy idea, reminds him that it gave him a notion about With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


the French Kevolution, or Oliver Cromwell, or the freedom 
of the will. What the notion was has escaped his recollection, -_ last ~~ bes —_ fue dreadful, but who does not feel g 
but he has a perfect memory for the subject and the title and the pe Bip hich yormag' the the writer in spite of them? An 
author. These creatures, however, let us not reason about; look pce ce hep bl wie in the feebler kind of dilettante, is pleasi 
and pass on. The reader of the second stamp deserves our respect. | “6 @ editable, becomes something much deeper and more impres- 
His objects are admirable, and his means just and reasonable. | V° wags li Nan p= peng P — who can go thro 
Everybody who professes to have anything of the student about | ® ~——e “i l Lh = an unmoved and stolid unconsciousness 
him will certainly imitate them, though he may well add other | MUSt have du a » There is something of the same impres- 
qualities and habits of his own. ‘The characteristic of people of this | Svrnees OF pathos as ane ogee the midst of the written memo. 
stamp is that they seek books and value them solely for what ideas | ™ i . A sr dale he thi effort and labour and genius, The 
and information they can impart. A book they have read is to them | Stucen as sig ha e thinks what toil and hope aud intrepid 
a shell left without a kernel, an orange that has been squeezed. sg —_ cna ‘he on the shelves of his own library, where a 
They like books as mines of notions and facts, to be well quarried | VOUME by a ~ the single monument and relic of the life of a 
and worked, and after that it does not matter what happens to | ™@2- dd i - wad ied = he reflects how many a man has 
them. They never get to surround a book with all sorts of Fm ic ghts and 1 ed laborious days to leave a volume which 
pleasant associations and mild traditions, as they might do with ¢ Pathe possess, and none ever think of looking into. But one 
a place in which they had lived for a long time, or even with a | © ® Bigher ae oe this rather a tender thought than an 
dow who had established a domestic position. Their heart, to use | ¢X¢use for a scoff. He feels at least that ‘tis pity if ‘tis tue, 
a familiar phrase, never warms to a book. The best book in the | Besides, the mere presence of a book on a shelf shows that the 
world, after they have sucked out of it all that they can get, | “ort Which it represents has not wholly spent itself, We 
remains nothing but printed paper between boards, just as there | —_— not what —_ of thought a mere glance at its titl 
and music only the regulated tinkling of piano wires. ere @ 
are those who ee oun down the finest ae in Christendom | bok is dead, so is the man who wrote it, but both in their 
without an emotion, and there are those who would find | “me may have set some fine forces in motion, which have 
themselves in the noblest library of Kurope without a stir of the | communicated some continuing impulse all through 
pl a day porn wh sot of in| Ne meu out and 
one case as much as in the other; certainly in the latter. We | 
are so heated with practical eagerness to oa at the substance | 0tion. The deadest bool of old time is at least as interesting 
of things, that all the earth has lost its grace, and been trans- | fie 
ured into a workshop or a quarry. serious things the | 0 
a forces itself on m4 We am a it, too, in such a ‘ifling give us ideas or wok us mere pleasure, there is even a certain 
scholar for the outward and visible presence of his books. It | mis — ‘ 
is perhaps hard, in a world where so scm things need mending, to | Suggestive, = reminds us how, here even more than elsewhere, 
complain of too much earnestness, and it would be more than hard a ‘aaciie is o = oe enter into the fruit of their ao 
to complain of it if earnestness necessarily involved any deadness | ~ obody feels —s yt — which a man owes to the pac 
to the pleasant and delicate decorations of life. Certainly, if a and wisest of i fellows, dead or living, as the scholar who ‘i 
man is absorbed in the discovery of truth, writing Principia or | towards his books as towards his more fleshly friends. It pa 
founding a philosophical system that is to set the human race on | * S¢utiment, but it is a very comfortable one, and it is not x i 
its legs again, or investigating recondite and profitable questions of | It is not to say that 
may be more than pardoned Yor ile about | 2% in srveing his 
is books, or anything else that at best could only be a means to a Bsa ; : 
more splendid ut then the writers of and explorers | t#ke to wrt friends may 
of truths of this rank are not numerous, as the greatest optimist | @ perfect silence together than if they were talking all the time, 
will be the first to admit. We get troublesome and not very 
— people in their stead, who, while honestly believing that 
they are renovating mankind, are in fact only boring them, and on 
dis whale rather ation their own time. The fussy souls who THE FALLIBILITY OF CRITICS. ; 
go up and down the universe preaching social science, for example, | iy is a tolerably notorious fact that critics sometimes make 
would scorn a man who should contess that he had a personal mistakes. They have not unfrequently—even when personal 
attachment to his books, not less bitterly than they would if | prejudices did not come into play—condemned what was excellent, 
they should detect any liking for a favourite horse or a pet | and praised what was execrable. It might be one comfort to 
eathens in Gambia or Goree, so many famishe iristians | to remember how little the most spiteful of cri . 
in the London streets, and so many paupers very unwell in the | all the condemnations which a critic can pass upon a book, 
workhouse infirmaries. Are we never to have any enjoyment | there is only one which is really injurious, even if his judgment 
of our lives for these sepulchral minds? ‘The only books for | is accepted by his readers. If he says that a hook is scandalous 
which they care are blue-books, reports of Commissions, light | or immoral, or that it sacrifices true principles of art for the sake 
and airy narratives of officials harassed in one place aud of | of false glare and easy success, he only pufis it in the estimation 
drainage preached in another. Appalling as this temper is, it | of a large class; even if he accuses it of the one unpardonable 
spreads. Every day earnestness hooks some new victim, worthy | crime of dulness, he is bound to extract some amusement from 
from docility ‘and excellence of motive of a better fate, into | it on his own account, and so frequently persuades his readers that 
ma horrid network of social a and reports and views. the amusement is inherent, not _ the = but in his oe 
ven persons of a finer calibre than this are too apt to ‘The comfort, it is true, is a cold one, because no one I 
a imposing search into the very nature and sh of likes to be abused, even when the abuse is indirectly ad- 
things. They look down upon any sentiment which does not | vantageous; and therefore a large number of unsuccesst 
somehow bear very straight and strongly upon of busi- writers endeavour to find in 
ness in hand. Their gravity has no flexibility or play in it. Long | that critics enjoy a speci ibility of their own. 
rows of good and aflect all, or at the established of Keats and Wordsworth, ber ay 
no more than as a cotton-mill affects an unimaginative cotton- | are in danger of becoming as tiresome tags in a certain 
spinner, They are barely able to appreciate or alee the sensa- | eloquence as Lord Macaulay’s eternal New Zealander, oF ber 
tions with which, according to Michelet, a French peasant traverses | German who is always developing something out of his inte 
watches and tends the piece of land which he works with his J 
ands, and which is his own. The magic of property, the magic e Foe, where the uneducat ublic anticipate e 
of literature, does not stand in the presence & thesis’ too proesie of their professional guides. ‘To the disappointed author o 
reason. They are too rationalistic for magic of any sort. Allisclear | the ordi type there is not much to be said, except pe 
as day to their enlightenment, and everything grows pale and | that there is a large mass of literature the value of w 
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— : 
u its surface that no tolerably in- 
plainly stam it There is numerous of 
teligent ‘o succeed in writing themselves down asses, so that 
ame may read; and if both the Po and the 
josed judges unanimously condemn a book, the chance that 


taint. There is, 
hd to a 

. Robert Montgomery might have argued with some 


ld be commiting 
‘.¢ numerous editions of utter nonsense. Mr. Tupper may 
se bimsel in the consciousness of his testimonial and his innu- 
<aile admirers on both sides of the Atlantic, and declare that 
the popular instinct is better than cultivated criticism ; and indeed 
ving may be said on his side of the question. There is no 
a. without fire, and there must be some cause for the great 
pen of Tupperian worship. Mormonism is immoral and irra- 
tinal, but we confidently infer that it could not have made so 
many converts without _—— or less some wants of human 
. In the same way, Mr. Tupper must evidentl supply an 
intellectual food which is in some sort suitable to the min of 
a great number of persons. His critics attribute its success to its 
negative qualities—to the felicity with which twaddle is watered 
jown till, like the Revalenta Arabica of advertisements, it suits 
the weakest digestions, and to its absence of any blundering 
into originality which shock of a low 
Mr. Tupper might urge, if mere inanity is so pleasing, 
not succeed? It is all very for 
critics to sneer, but how many of them would resist the tempta- 
tion of talking nonsense if they could obtain for it a vast 
circulation? If the trick is to be done so easily, with no ex- 
penditure of mental labour, there would be plenty of — 
not too squeamish to perform it. If money is to be picked u in 
handfuls simply for the trouble of continuous twaddling, it is 
absurd to say that ple would not twaddle peg 
There must therefore be some element of success, not so easily 
attainable, which acute critics have managed to overlook. And 
we must admit that if Mr. Tupper is not a man of genius—an 
esis which to us is incredible—he is at least a man of rare 
good fortune. The only explanation of the phenomenon, if we set 
aside the explanation ot his being a misunderstood genius, must 
be that, by singular good luck, he has hit upon that precise vein 
of commonplace which pleases the popular mind. He is so for- 
tunate as spontaneously to after the 
mm which at the time is saleable; for a man not endow 
y nature with the same talent—if we may use the word in such 
a a —— Mr. Tupper — be as mae as to 
execute a work of real genius. It may be as possible to have a 
monopoly of some special kind of mud as of the noblest metals; 
and if the popular fancy happens to run upon it equally, it will 
become as valuable as gold for the time, though possessed of pro- 
somewhat similar case might e out by the writers o 
sensation novels. They have been universally fia nino by all 
writers who pretend to purity of taste. It is easy, it is said, to 
make a novel attractive to the vulgar if you will spice it highly 
enough with murder, bigamy, adultery, and exciting incidents. 
The only difficulty is that the taste grows by what it feeds on, and 
that a craving for murder and bigamy is set up which first makes 
the earlier attempts at supplying it seem dull to a depraved 
appetite, and then perhaps induces a reaction of disgust at the 
whole system. But, the writers might answer, Is it so easy ? 
To make murder or bigamy or any other crime interesting requires 
acertain clearness of plot, a concentration and vigour of style, 
which critics choose to overlook because their established canons 
are transgressed, but which will be found essential on experiment. 
To succeed in a sensation story requires as much talent as to 
succeed in any other direction; and it is quite a mistake to 
— that murder, or even adultery, is enough to 
ers along unless it be judiciously managed. Success in a 
new style of art ueely seems easy, because people observe the 
novelty of the subjects treated, and whilst attributing everything 
to them, forget the conditions which must be observed to ensure 
their effectiveness ; until, at least, imitators have tried to conjure 
With the same materials, and discovered that it is useless to 
invoke the devil unless you have learnt the proper formula of 
ivocation, To this it can only be fairly replied, that the skill 
18 — to unworthy objects, and that, however great it may be, 
tt will not preserve them from speedy decay. A man may show 
— io in arranging paste as genuine diamonds; but, after 
Ex on ver te will disappear and the diamonds remain. 
ut them er 
shape ; but they will not permanently to 
Th © interest of genuine studies from nature. 
© appeal is therefore made from the present generation to 
j Which has the obvious inconvenience that critics and 
decided will both be in their graves before the question can be 
pleased. may pe angned meanwhile that what has already 
at of people has the best chance of pleasing 
both in Englénd’ in future, If men delight to read Tupper 
both in the ©; and America, why should they not study him 
of e angen century and the twentieth? The judgment 
Petsons who are more or less free from insular prejudices is 


said in some degree to anticipate that which is admitted to be the 
conclusive verdict of posterity. It is true that there are some 
ephemeral fashions all casiien of thought which are common to 
both hemispheres; but at any rate the burden of proof lies u 
the critics who assert that a wide-spread popularity is rooted in 
such temporary prejudices, and not in some of the deeply-seated 
sentiments which are certain to spread over a wide area. It is at 
least a eae 0 that an influence which is felt by people in 
such different positions and circumstances must ap to some 
pretty general causes. In the case of Mr. Tupper it would perhaps 
not be difficult to repel this presumption, and to show what are 
the special conditions which are favourable to his peculiar 
of literary renown ; and certainly it would require inconceivably 
strong evidence to convince us, in spite of reason and taste, that 
is an een the human mind 
upperian 4 other cases the argument is more ev 
balanced ; pag would be useful to decide in what cases the 
popular judgment should be fairly admitted to override the pre- 
possessions of a more select tribunal. 

The answer to this would not be easy to compress into a limited 
space. Itis plain enough that the value of popular judgment is 
at a minimum in anything that approaches to the character of 
a scientific question. It appeared from e late controversy in 
the — at, in the minds of — sufficiently educated to 
read Shakspeare, it was held that Newton’s discovery of the 
laws of gravitation meant that he had discovered that bodies 
fall to the centre of the earth. When it appeared that Shak- 
speare had said something of the kind, it was supposed that 
he had miraculously anticipated Newton; and apparently it 
was the popular impression that Newton one day saw an - 
fall, and, on eaves remarking that everything else a 
tendency to fall, became the greatest philosopher of the day. 
This implies that the greatest of all scientific reputations rests 
at the present day on a ridiculous misconception in the minds 
of many persons able to read poetry and write to the newspapers, 
In such matters, therefore, the public must be content to accept 
the judgment of people who really know something. But m 
questions of art, which must be decided by intuitive instinct 
rather than by reasoning, the case is entirely different. Even 
thorough education may leave men totally unqualified to be 
judges, if they have not the taste by birthright. If a man is 
naturally blind, no microscopes can make him see; and the efforts 
of some really cultivated men to judge of —_ remind us of 
an attempt to judge the merits of a statue by measuring it with 
a mathematical instrument, or to determine whether a dish is 
savoury by chemical analysis. The essence which has to be 
detected escapes from such rude tests, however useful they may be 
in other directions, and no critical apparatus can be sufficiently 
refined to save a critic from gross blunders. Indeed there is some 
poetry about which even a sensitive mind may hesitate at a short 
notice, for its merit is only recognised by its mysterious power of 
fixing itself in the memory. It is not strange, then, that a man 
who has learnt the mere jargon of critics, and can freely use 
such words as esthetic, objective and subjective, or idealist 
and realist, should frequently fall into gross blunders, and con- 
demn a poet because he does not possess the more tangible 
qualities of good scholarship and an acquaintance with the 
ordinary forms of versification, even though he possesses the more 
essential qualification of genius. And the occasional failures of 
judgment which are cast in the teeth of critics generally 
are principally cases in which profane persons have armed 
themselves with such empty — and penetrated into the 
holy place. But these special fiascos of clumsy critics do not 
exactly fit the casein which the judgment of the uncultivated is on 
one side and that of the whole cultivated class on the other; for 
cultivation certainly improves the acuteness even of heaven-born 
critics, though it cannot endow them with a faculty of which 
they are quite devoid. In the case we have supposed, we may 
say that as a rule, and with some exceptions which we cannot 
now discuss, the side which condemns is generally in the right. 
There are, indeed, periods when men of letters as a class are so 
wedded to certain theories of art that they are blind to all 
merit which is quite original, or which expresses itself in the 
vernacular instead of following the academical. But if we are 
now suffering from an anarchy in such matters, we have at 
least the collateral advantage that no form of merit is likely to 
encounter an insuperable prejudice. If a popular writer is con- 
demned by the critics, it is far more likely that he should be 
a charlatan who has gained temporary currency by some pander- 
ing to popular bad taste or sheer stupidity than that he should 
be unable, in the vast variety of schools, to find some effective 
champions. On the other hand, the learned have always certain 
weaknesses from which the populace is exempt. They are not 
quite content to be amused unless they are amused according 
to rule; but then, when their pet rules are obeyed, they are 
apt to take the obedience in place of amusement. They admire 
technical skill more than genius, and when a writer of established 
reputation has elaborated a dull book in accordance with all the 
rules of art, as is sometimes the case, it becomes a point of honour 
with educated pom to admire it by way of showing their 
superiority to the vulgar who insist on being amused. Some- 
times, too, a poet like Mr. Swinburne glorifies his own insight 
by bestowing exuberant praise on persons whose merit no one 
else can see, and, as Mr. Kuskin has ingeniously observed in the 
case of judgments passed by poets upon painters, mistakes the 
enthusiasm which a trifle can raise in him for some mysterious 
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property in thé trifle. Thus a good deal of excellent praise is 
wasted by most men of genius on inferior writers who owe every 


thing to the enthusiastic fancy of the genius, And, on the whole, 


we may conclude that, to secure a reputation, it should be approved | hap 


both by the upper and lower houses—with indeed this proviso, 
that the case must fairly come before them ; for of course there are 
many men whose aim prevents their being really known to both 
classes, and in such cases mere ignorance must not be construed as 
condemnation. 


TOURIST SHERRY. 


few annual holidays of the British nation are nearly over, and 
tourists are finding their way home again to compare notes 
about their various performances. In one thing most of them 
will agree—namely, that amid the chequered experiences of 
travel in their own country they have acquired an almost un- 
limited acquaintance with a liquid which may be called tourist 
sherry. Everybody who has been passing any part of his 
summer or autumn in an English hotel knows what it is like, 
though no mortal eye ever saw the vine from which it sprang, 
and no mind ever yet guessed whence it got that astounding 
combination of colour and of taste which has justly made it 
the terror and admiration of the civilized world. It would be idle 
to pretend that tourist sherry occupies a very proud position in 
the great economy of nature. The warmest of panegyrists can 
scarcely pretend that it is a beverage of which a fond parent 
would wish even a prodigal son to drink copiously, It is neither 
nourishing nor nice, and it owes part at least of its success to the 
naked fact that man is an animal of sufficient intelligence to 
prefer drinking almost anything rather than water. some 
respects tourist sherry is a first-rate type of a large number of our 
social and national institutions, resting as it does upon the 
acknowledged disposition of mankind to accept anything which 
is offered to them, provided only it is offered to them with an 
air of determination. The tourist who has tourist sherry served 
out to him may console himself accordingly with the reflection 
that all is as it necessarily ought to be. Nothing, as Cicero says, 
has happened to him beyond what is in the ordinary course of 
fortune. Life is made up of tourist sherries, of various degrees 
of strength and colouring matter, for all of which we pay, and 
all of which may as well be finished. If, however, we wish to 
arrive at the real cause of the existence of tourist sherry we 
must go somewhat further than these obvious considerations. 
The truth is that, in its way, it does substantially promote the 
happiness of large numbers of well-meaning travellers, People 
who desire to drink sherry may be divided into three several 
classes. There are those who drink it for the sake of health. 
Persons of this description usually take it in a moderation which 
to a well-attuned mind appears exasperating. This view of sherry 
is medicinal but dreary. Next there are the people who drink 
sherry because drinking sherry is a satisfaction to their nature. 
This view of sherry is healthy but seductive. And, finally, there 
is the large class of people who do not know whether they 
are drinking sherry or not, but like to think that they are 
drinking it. Tourist sherry is designed to satisfy such contiding 
natures as these last, and it does no doubt satisfy them. So long 
as it succeeds in this, it fulfils a distinct social function, and may 
be said to minister to the enjoyment of mankind. The roving 
philanthropist who sits down to a casual bottle of it against his 
will may feel cheered and animated by the thought that, even if 
tourist sherry is sometimes more fiery and sometimes more sugary 
‘than could é wished, it does on the whole add to the happiness 
of hundreds whom nobody would desire to deprive of an innocent 
gratification so cheaply and easily secured. It is true it is not any 
sort of real sherry, but it answers vaguely to the idea formed of 
sherry by those who have no settled notion what sherry is. 

The business of supplying tourist sherry to one’s countrymen has 
become in every branch of life a fashionable, a lucrative, and an 
honourable profession. This is an age of intelligence and progress, 
and in all ages of the sort the —ey of the public are not 
particularly intelligent. They are only groping onwards through 
science and literature and philosophy just as the tourist on the 
Caledonian Canal walks his way at this season of the year through 
show mountains, tame waterfalls, and Scotch sherry. The market 
in everything is suiting its manufactures to the taste of. beginners, 
and for the first time in the intellectual history of the world it is 
becoming clear that what is popular is seldom or never good. 
Mr. Tupper’s tourist sherry has already attained to a provincial 
celebrity which the [liad and Odyssey can scarcely hope to 
command. Mr. Spurgeon’s old British heswing at one and six 
has rapidly acquired a sale with which the orthodox port of 
the Establishment cannot expect to vie. Scott’s novels are 
disappearing into the dusty obscurity of bookshelves while Miss 
Braddon and Mr. Babington White flood the bookstalls and 
the drawing-room tables. Everywhere popular demand is de- 
basing the supply, and genuine articles are being driven out of 
the field by cheaper and less sterling wares. The now famous 
hottle-trick attempted at the beginning of the last Session by 
Mr. Disraeli with his great Reform Bill was only a specimen, in 
the political world, of the universal practice that obtains every- 
where else as well. The public asked for a measure of Reform. ° 
Mr. Disraeli is not the sort of innkeeper to regard the judg- 
ment of casual political tourists with unnecessary awe. A 
little consideration of his company led him to believe that 
tourist sherry would be amply sufficient for all their wants, 


and he produced his fine brown vintage with : 
an air cheery confidence that would 


the most accomplished head-waiter at a Bri b 
ed that the public detected the Ite 
but it was probably because they entertained a rooted ligua, 
about the cellarer rather than from a clear understan i 
nice distinctions about the wine. What is done in the of aay 
of pa is also done in the dry regions of science Fie 
and theology. It was only the other day that the Baa ae 
ciation went all the way to Dundee, and had tourist gh, = 
ministered to them from the Presidential chair by an amish “© 
religious Scotch Duke, whom they had selected apparenth ul 
that purpose. If Sir Roderick Murchison, who fills the Je 
toast-master in the world of science, is to be believed, the By 4 
Association liked, and was thankful for, what it got. A 
audience cannot be expected to be critical, and a Scotch ani 
is equally fond of orthodoxy and of Scotch noblemen, but whey 
the scientific leaders of the British Association employ dukes t 
give inaugural tourist sherry to the public, it is evident thy 
the fortunes of tourist sherry are on the rise. It is not indesi 
surprising that at scientific and social congresses tourist shemy 
should be a popular beverage. Science can at best be administer 
to the million only in a very diluted form; and though the name 
of Faraday and Tyndall remind us that the ablest men of sciency 
are often the most accomplished lecturers and professors, the 
tap from which less skilful performers at ach atherings = 
ae the public partakes a good deal of the feos of touig 
sherry. 
Tourist sherry is in itself so objectionable a form of in 
provision that we are too much inclined to forget that its appear. 
ance in the world of intellect or of art is, after all, a symptom ¢ 
healthy popular development. In real life tourist sherry 
over the country in exact proportion to the increasing facilities of 
travel. During the old days of mail-coaches the cellar of » 
honest inn would have scorned to produce such a nondeseyj 
liquor. But the invention of railways led to the rapid rise and 
rogress of the tourist tribe, and the rise and progress of tourists 
led by a sure and logical process to the decline and decay of 
sherry. Upon the whole the change is scarcely one to be 
and a lover of mankind would probably tolerate the undoubted 
loss for the sake of the probable or even possible gain. The pri 
ciple of the greatest happiness of the greatest number is one whi 
is often accompanied by an increase of discomfort and of torture to 
sensible travellers, as well as to sensitive recluses. Savage pedes- 
trians from Glasgow or from Manchester trample through the finest 
natural scenery with all the barbarous nonchalance engendered 
by rude animal spirits and a horrid superfluity of health. Tobaces 
that never grew in any tropical soil poisons the waterfalls, the woods, 
and even the moors. City clerks and intelligent artisans pow 
over the face of nature in the same spirit of resolution to have 
and to enjoy with which the Goths came down on Italy. All 
this is very Uaagenehio in itself, and when to all such infliction 
is added the deep and deadly injury of tourist sherry, it seems 
pardonable to hate the very name of tourist. The only adequate 
consolation lies in the thought that the number of people who 
enjoy life is rapidly increasing in geometrical progression, and 
that this increase is faintly shadowed forth by the ubiquity of 
their own fiery beverages. The fiery beverages on which the 
modern literary world regales itself indicate obscurely a similar 
rocess of growth and of development that is taking place in the 
intellectual life of the masses, The food has become poor and 
commonplace, because it has now to be provided wholesale for 
a million, instead of for a few hundred, mouths. As education be- 
comes popular, taste, criticism, and art are vulgarized. Men of 
letters cease to write exclusively for the stalls. They have found 
a new and eager audience in the galleries and in the pit, and they 
soon learn to cater for less conventional appetites. It is in 
roundabout way that intelligence filters slowly down and 
meates the whole social body. It is but natural that fastidious 
literary critics should frequently feel impatient at the spectacle. 
Like Mr. Matthew Arnold, they experience the same sort af 
disgust at the sight of all these noisy and ill-bred visitors to 
the great recesses of the literary Muse, that a fastidious English 
gentleman does to the swarm of excursionists who boil kettles 
in front of his lawn, cover his hills with ginger-beer bottles and 
sandwich papers, and engage in horrid festive jocularities before his 
windows. All pleasure in the refinements of life seems gone 
Arcadia is every morning to be strewed all over with orange- 
peels if shrill-voiced feminine donkey-riders gallop all day over 
armassus as if it were Hampstead Heath, if clumsy weet 
this or that magazine are to be allowed to picnic in the — 
haunts of men of genius, and if tourist sherry is to be serv 
out to the populace instead of the old choice and delicate -_ 
of the true literary grape. They curse the tourist sneeth 
those who brew it and those who taste it; but in so 0 
they forget that no man of sense ought, if he can help it, to 
to remember that all this dieugreseble disturbance of their 1 
se is the mark of steadily advancing life. If literary eo | 
for the time presents the motley appearance of a somewhat ro a 
and raffish Greenwich fair, with its monkey-shows, ape 
stalls, its palaces of delight, and its atmosphere of literary Frees 


tourist sherry, all these half-dressed poets, and these magazin’ 
with the ane of a fashionable demi-monde about them, are = 
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Under these auspices, sufficiently difficult, the Wolverhampton 
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literary vu 
and Shen the unquiet ghost of Mr. Matthew Arnold will 


one little French sig 


he day, for aught we can tell, is yet to come when | force of habit; and if we were called upon to express a single 
lgarism will end in a widespread popular | sentiment which must have characterized the Wolverhampton 


Congress, it would be a sort of genuine conviction that, somehow or 


of satisfaction at seeing what it has | other, the Church of England had outgrown itself. Take | 


gr | for so long, and compose itself finally to rest. department of its work, and it is undeniable that all the ol 


{THE WOLVERHAMPTON CHURCH CONGRESS. 


may at first sight seem that Church Congresses have become 
so much the order of the day, recurring as regularly as 
t-shooting and cub-hunting, that there is not much to be 
Pe bout last week’s assembly at Wolverhampton. These assem- 
blies meet annually, resolve themselves into sections, read papers, 
make speeches, an enjoy a little innocent gaiety, if it is gaiety, 
of the conversazione and tea-party form of mild dissipation. 
This is their outward aspect, but they are at the core much 
than this. First, that they are assembled at all is a de- 
monstration, not only of the life, but of the lively life—if we 
say so—of the Church of is or 
sfttntion which must not accommodate itself to the charac- 
ace of its epoch, and avail itself for its own oe am of the 
tendencies of the society in which it has to live. It is not only a 
barren cynicism, but a sign that a principle or a cause has lost its 
own self-respect, it a mere we 
inst the spirit of the age. Time was when the Church was 
a sobbing out that it was in danger, and when it could do no- 
in which its lot ha n cast, is certainly is not the case 
with our Church Congresses; especially was there little ex- 
ion of this tedious groaning at Wolverhampton. There is an 
mmistakable power of adaptation to new conditions of thought 
in Churchmen, as well as in other bodies, in England. On all 
sides and in all parties this vigorous sign of vitality shows 
itelf, That the Congress was held at such a place as Wolver- 
hampton is, in the ugly phrase of the day, notable. Hitherto 
these annual gatherings have been held in great Cathedral cities, 
orat the seats of the Universities, in the twilight of the Long 
Vacation; and the consequence has been that an air of the drowsy 
atmosphere of the Sleepy Hollow has brooded over their calm 
and unimpassioned decorum, ‘That the Congress should have 
down to Wolverhampton, and boldly determined to meet 
and talk in the mother-town of the Black Country, is a remark- 
able incident. The picturesque element was exchanged for some- 
thing more solid wt self-reliant. There is a true dignity in this 
of confidence. No doubt publicity and descent 
the arena of common men, this plunge into the very vortex o 
modern progress and material activ ity, is the only condition upon 
which life can be maintained. But while the contrast between 
the activity and publicity at Wolverhampton and the decorous 
obscurity which was inseparable from the Council Chamber of 
Lambeth has been urged with some acidity, we may with more 
fairness compare the Wolverhampton week with its predecessors 
at Norwich or York or Oxford. ‘there is an advance, an increased 
strength, and bolder tone. The and essayists 
ebaters move with a firmer tread, and grasp their work with 
more spirited gestures. 
The accidental circumstances under which the Congress met 
were significant, and the situation was one of extreme delicacy. 
Everybody seems to feel that the time is one of crisis. We are 
living at a turning-point of history, and as all things are double 
one against the other, the ecclesiastical reproduces the political 
situation. The whole air is charged with electricity. 1t is the 
sume everywhere, and in every quarter of the heavens and earth 
the clouds of change are casting up. The worlds political and 
moral and economical and religious are equally suffused and charged 
with strange elements. In the Church of England a very remark- 
able combination of circumstances exists at the moment. For 
the first time since the Reformation, something more than a century 
met and have taken common 
action. What they have said and what they have left unsaid 
18 not the immediate point; but that the Lambeth Conference 
the Ritual question;’men's minds are full off, There 
? 
is the new political constitution of the country, and in some 
i, or other the admission to ge of the artisan class must 
Immense consequences to the Church, or for the Church 
of England. It only waits the death of a single man for the 
ey can in = future of 
vhrisanity. There has sprung up from different sides, 
— am opposite objects, a growing desire for unity of 
: or other in corporate Christianity. In some quarters it 
18 hoped that this may be attained by the relaxation of all 
dogmatic restrictions, and by assenting to the simplest formula 
pone and by others hopes are entertained that, by mutual 
epee 2 common purpose of moderation, hostile 
one religious communities may be absorbed 
ierarchical unity which shall be more strictly, 
use more simply, defined than Christendom has yet been. 


—— met, These considerations, though not many of them 
rs open expression, were at work in the minds of all who 
Bane t at all, The presence of the American and Colonial 
ops was an element of considerable importance. They im- 
Sie ol habits of thought, and new modes of viewing many 
Which in England have been long accepted by the mere 


framework is not strong enough for the fabric which silently, and 
from no fixed purpose, has got to be superimposed upon it. 
One set of men want more Bishops; others think that the minor 
orders of the Church, at least that of an active Diaconate, ought 
to be revived. Others are persuaded that parochial organization 
wants recasting, while others, and those no theorists, feel that 
its day has gone by. Some are for an immediate and revo- 
lutionary separation from the State; others think that the terms 
of the Alliance must be at least reviewed. In this quarter a 
Free Church is proclaimed on the Scotch model; and in that the 
same phrase is used with a most opposite meaning, and a national 
Church of the future, undogmatic and unspiritual, and merely 
representing a function of the magistracy, is suggested. Missions, 
in the presence of the foreign Bishops, from the nature of 
the case formed a permanent subject of thought; and while the 
utter inadequacy of devotions and discipline constructed for 
English parishes to the necessities—moral, social, and spiritual— 
of Cafires and Hindoos and Red Indians, if any such there 
be, could not but be felt, this impression was found to be 
seriously entertained even by those who object, consistently 
<> to the recasting of a comma in the Book of Common 
Prayer, 

These are days in which not only are all extremes represented, 
but the same mind often entertains the most conservative and the 
most progressive sentiments. An iron and obstinate immobility 
is found side by side with the freest anticipations of expansion and 
even innovation. In such a state of things a mere hurly-burly and 
the confusion of King Agramante’s camp was possible, and might 
have been expected. e very contrary happened at Wolver- 
hampton. Everybody was plainspoken, but everybody seemed in 
thorough earnest; and what was most remarkable, everybody 
seemed to appreciate everybody. There was plenty of franimess, 
but there was little suspicion, and misunderstanding was impos- 
sible when frankness touched on the confines of indiscretion, or at 
any rate of bluntness. A Church, like any other institution, if 
it is good for anything, ought to be able to know itself; and 
while in Papal Consistories and most other ecclesiastical Councils 
inconvenient subjects are hushed up, and the only object seems 
to be to veneer and glue and varnish the old and rickety lumber, 
the danger with the Church of England seems to be that too 
many surveyors are called in, and almost an excessive supply of 
estimates, and bills of quantities for repairs and restorations and 
new buildings, is demanded. The laity were certainly not afraid 
to speak their minds, and though Lord Lyttelton’s hints about a 
review of doctrine, and Lord Sandon’s candid advice, and his 
father’s more guarded hints, were not remarkable for any 
obscurity, the practical interest in Church work which these 
speakers have displayed conciliated even the opponents of views 
which it would be a suicidal policy to affect not to see. The 
Royal Commissioners on ceremonial and ritual matters were 
fully represented, and though, as befitted their position, they did 
not take any part in the discussions which affected the duties 
especially entrusted to them, their presence was significant. 
Archdeacon Denison was almost more than himself, both in the 
qualities which have won him personal popularity and in the dis- 
play of temper which is his characteristic. The Bishop of Oxford 
was more than usually eloquent, and even more than usually 
practical. The Ritualists perhaps have had a lesson, but on this 
occasion they certainly have exhibited their best side, and have 
been wise enough to express, or affect, a moderation which seems 
likely to secure them a fair hearing, and that justice which 
popular feeling has on other occasions so often forgotten. The 
only school which seems to be dead and buried, and out of sight, 
is that of the Evangelicals. They never had much intellectual 
vigour, and they are perhaps judicious enough to know that out 
in the world, and in the conflict of working minds, they would be 
— crumpled up. When all the old metal is, as seems likely, 
broken up, the Evangelical alloy will not enter into the new cast- 
ing. At any rate this party scarcely put in an appearance. The 
irrepressible working-man seems to be designed, 
at the present moment, to concentrate the general interest, and 
the meeting specially dedicated to him and his wants and his 
duties was the feature which will make the Wolverhampton Con- 
gress an era in our current Church history. It has well enough 
been described as a revival, in the best, though most unfamiliar, 
sense of the word. 


BRITISH SNOBS IN INDIA. 


CONTROVERSY, chiefly in the form of correspondence, 

has recently been going on in some Anglo-Indian journals 
upon the great question how far India tends to foster the pecu- 
liarities of the British snob. Anywhere, and at any time, such a 
controversy is apt to become acrimonious ; for, where two contro- 
versialists differ materially upon the delicate point of what consti- 
tutes snobbishness, each easily incurs, in the eyes of the other, the 
imputation of “ proving himself the thing he most abhors ” ; and 
no philosopher, however meekly he may bear being accused of 
any other human weakness, from “ rattening”’ to regicide, can be 


expected to tolerate even the suspicion of being a snob, But 
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in India, during the hot season, such a controversy rages with 
a fury utterly unknown to the cold-blooded West. Each com- 
batant rushes into the arena, goaded by prickly heat, soured by 
ennui, and, above all, firmly convinced that his antagonist is 
one particular personal and malignant foe, in whose thick hide, 
thank heavens, he knows to a nicety all the vulnerable parts. It 
is this conviction that lends to anonymous discussion in the 
Anglo-Indian press a fire and spirit sadly wanting here at home. 
Here, if a man wishes to deal with a letter to the Times, he 
cannot make even the wildest guess at its —— It 
may be the production of a learned dustman or an illiterate 
duke, of a Cabinet Minister or an office hack. In replying to it, 
therefore, he is obliged to confine himself to the facts and argu- 
ments under discussion. However fierce and just may be his 
indignation at the wickedness and folly of his adversary, the very 
worst vengeance he can wreak upon him is to show that his 
doctrines lead to atheism or to the disruption of society, and a 
man must be thin-skinned indeed who smarts under such im- 
= as these. But in India the zealous disputant, eager 
or truth and for the confusion of error, is not often condemned 
to this tame and spiritless course. When you know that in a 
certain station there are only twenty people who can express 
themselves grammatically on paper, and that of these twenty 
only half have | views to express, you can easily, in the 
case of any one letter, establish a presumption of authorship 
against some one man. And, should this man happen to be 
an Amalekite or Philistine, the rapidity with which “the lowest 
possible presumption ” passes into the “ highest moral certainty,” 
though it might perhaps stagger pedantic disciples of Bishop 
Butler, can surprise no one who will make allowance for the 
combined influences of zeal for truth, hatred of error, personal 
animosity, and prickly heat. But, this certainty once obtained, the 
advantages of the Anglo-Indian controversialist are obvious and 
immense. Instead of levelling at his adversary feeble generalities 
about atheism and the disruption of society, he can twit him—in- 
a of course, but not on this account the less pungently— 
about his person, his parentage, the elopement of his grandmother, 
or any other subject on which he is known to be sore. Inverted 
commas or italics are the usual and simplest instruments for such 
oblique attacks. Indeed, whenever one sees italics in an Anglo- 
Indian letter, one may feel sure that, to borrow the simile of 

Trench, a vast unknown region of controversy lies hidden 
below. When, for instance, in the present discussion on snobs, 
we read of “these official aristocrats of the Jbetcher’s son 
class,” we feel an instinctive emotion of pity for some wretched 
“wallah ” toiling far away under a tropical sun, who is being 
visited with the sins of a father base and brutal enough to 
supply meat to his fellow-men, not in a spirit of philanthropy, but 
from a sordid thirst for gain, and whose much-controverted pre- 
tensions to be considered a gentleman have stirred some small 
Anglo-Indian community to its lowest depths. Nor is it the least 
charm of this spirited style of discussion that it is perfectly fair. 
The man you assail knows, or ought to know, quite as much about 

ou as you know about him. Your father may not indeed be a 

utcher, nor may you have coarse features or a runaway grand- 
mother. But then this is only a natural advantage, which it is 
your duty to make subservient to the overthrow of error and the 
triumph of truth. 

We do not pretend to have got quite to the bottom of the 
present controversy, for the Anglo-Indian use of inverted commas 
and italics—though an invaluable aid to readers on the spot—is 
rather bewildering to readers at a distance who are not behind 
the scenes. But, on the whole, we take it that this crusade 
against snobbishness in India is only a new phase of the old- 
standing feud between the official and the non-official world. It is 
in the main an outcry—half-bitter, half-contemptuous—against 
the exclusive spirit and the would-be aristocratic assumption of 
the Civil Service; and we may remark, in passing, that the tone 
of the complainants is in itself an indication, gratifying to every 
lover of progress, of the growth of the non-official world. Formerly 
they execrated, not without a certain awe, the exclusionists as 
tyrants and monopolists, as the powerful and implacable enemies 
of cotton and liberty, calicoes and free-trade. Now they deride 
them, or affect to deride them, as snobs. This change of tone 
notes the interval—not considerable in point of time, but very 
considerable in its general consequences—which separates the 
Civilian who could gag a troublesome “ interloper,” or deport him 
bodily out of the country, from the Civilian who can now only 
stamp him as unfit to associate with members of the Upper Ten. 
But, apart from this gratifying proof of progress, it is not 
altogether easy to see why mere exclusiveness should constitute 


- gnobbishness. If to be exclusive is to be snobbish, then some of 


the greatest snobs on earth are to be found among aristocrats 
of the bluest blood. There are republicans who do not shrink 
even from this audacious inference, but declare that a duke who 
thinks himself too great a man to shake hands with them is an 
arrant stiob. And the out-and-out republican who himself treats 
his inferiors as he would have the duke treat him is at least 
logical in his theory of snobbishness, whether the theory itself be 
sound or not. But such a being, if he exists anywhere—which 
may be doubted—certainly does not exist in India. The Anglo- 
Indian merchant who protests against the exclusiveness of the 
Civilians would as soon ask Beelzebub to dinner as a tradesman. 
He is therefore obliged to take other ground, and to declare that 


he is ready enough to recognise a real, a natural aristocracy—an 


self-constituted aristoc of India is a palpal 
sham. It is not m high birth 
even upon hereditary or culture. It is dot 
wardly aping the graces of Bel via—gooseberry wine pe Aa 
pass itself off for champagne. in] England Jones is on q ne 
perfect equality with Brown and Robinson, and vies with 

in their respectful admiration of a live lord. But when th, 
three meet in India, Jones, merely because he writes CS afte 
name, whereas Brown has become a merchant and Robinso, ; 
joined the Educational Department, gives himself the nat 
superior being, and patronizes them as if he were himself #4 
former object of their common adoration—a lord, Toows 
Robinson indignantly exhaust all the rhetoric of vituperation j 
asking what change has taken place, either in themselyes a 
Jones C.8., to justify this change in his demeanour. Is he bette 
born or better bred than when they all thumbed the Englishman’ 
Bible—the Peerage—together in Bloomsbury? Granted that z 
are snobs, is not he also a snob and a brother? They are read to 
worship a real lord; but why should they bow the knee to ‘hi 
parvenu patrician, this Brummagem Belgravian, this twice-bor 
Brahmin, this bourgeois gentithomme with his upstart Mamamouchj 
airs and his silver-gilt gentility ? Hence the groans of Indo-Britong 
rushing furiously for relief into bitter italics and craftily inverted 
commas, as Horace rushed into the swift Iambi. 

Jones C.S. retorts—not perhaps always with the « 
which stamps the caste of Vere % Vere”’—to the general 
that he is not exclusive, and that he is perfectly justitied in bej 
exclusive; that, if class distinctions ont recognised preter 
society are to exist in India—and there is quite as much to be said 
for them in India as anywhere else—then he and his bre 
of the Civil Service have the best claim to constitute the “JU; 
Ten.” It may be true that their claim is not founded on 
birth or long pedigree, but then it must be remembered that 
birth and pedigree are prized by mankind, not for themselves, but 
because of their almost invanable, but nevertheless acciden 
association with power. An Englishman, for instance, puts g 
higher social value upon a peer whose father was a barber than an 
American puts upon a fellow-citizen descended from one of the 
best families in Virginia, for the obvious reason that in England 
a peerage, however new, confers more political influence—the 
most cherished kind of power—than in America is conferred 
by the oldest blood. But if birth has a social value placed 
upon it mainly because of its association with power, surely it 
is only fair and logical to put a social value upon power, even 
where it has no connexion with birth. And if power be admitted 
to be a legitimate test of social standing, then the Anglo-Indian 
Civil Service has as good a claim to be considered an ari 
in India as the House of Lords has in England. It has indeed 9 
stronger claim, inasmuch as it is far more directly and ayowedly 
a governing class than the House of Lords has been for many 
generations. The political influence of a peer who has only average 
wealth and abilities is almost inappreciable in the body a 
whereas the average Civil Servant may exercise direct and often 
all but absolute control over wide territories and millions of human 
beings. Why should not the latter derive directly from power 
the social prestige which the former derives, indirectly through 
power, from birth? Unless Brown and Robinson hold that exclu- 
siveness is snobbish in a Peer, why should they denounce it a 
snobbish in proconsul Jones? It is true that they are all three 
equal in Bloomsbury, but then India is not Bloomsbury. A 
great philosopher—Confucius, if Jones C.S. remembers rightly— 
has profoundly observed that “ circumstances alter cases” 
If they were all three cast together upon a desert island, and 
Brown were big enough to thrash the other two, he would 
have the nat right of the stronger—a right clearly recog- 
nised by the best society in the days of Samson and Goliath— 
to constitute himself an aristocracy, and decline to exchange 
visiting-cards and dinner invitations with them on equal terms 
Jones C.S. further maintains that, waiving the question whether 
exclusiveness be in itself an evil or not, it assumes in India a 
far more respectable form than in England, and is far more free 
from “ snobbishness” in the worst and most offensive senses of 
the word. In India everybody’s income is known, and everybody's 
social position —as compared with the corresponding state 
things in England—is securely fixed. Hence there is less room 
for that pretentious ostentation and unwarrantable assumption of 
importance in which, according to the great snobometer Thackeray, 
the very essence of snobbishness consists. The cannot strut 
about in the peacock’s plumage without being at once found out. 
Again, the vulgarest of all social influences—mere wealth, without 
birth, breeding, or culture—gives its possessor a position here 
which it cannot give in India. He cannot there buy a seat m 
Parliament for himself, or a duke’s daughter for his son. On 
the other hand, a gentleman, merely as a gentleman, whatever his 
income or profession, has a much better chance of being taken 
on his own merits in India than in England. 

It may perhaps be thought that this retort of Jones C.S., what- 
ever its other merits, scarcely parries that malicious thrust under 
the fifth rib given by the sneer at “ aristocrats of the butcher's son 
class.” Indeed his theory is altogether applicable rather to the 


readers have possibly heard before—is now in a transition state, 
‘The old order changes and gives way to the new, but not with- 
out much fighting and mutual recrimination. All sorts of 

complications have arisen within a comparatively recent date 


aristocracy of Cavendishes, Howards, and Russells—but that the 


past than to the present state of things in India. India—as our © 
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ae of the Civil Service. Barristers go out in large 
ers—men not merély without that high tone and pecu- 
og ‘ch which Haileybury (and Haileybury alone) could im- 
put some of them actually uncouth provincials, with 
or Irish brogue, and with garments of un 
do eous hue. Nevertheless, despite these 
eedented cut an SP 
disqualifications, ey fight their way, by dint of mere brains 
Orn into high official positions, and encroach upon the 
and ee legitimate governing class. Merchants, again, with 
privileges the legi 5° 
regard indeed for the outer or sartorial man, but inwardly 
sonorant of those ingenuous arts which do not permit 
foe manners to be brutal, are forced by a turbulent and licentious 
upon Government, and permitted to pollute the sacred 
nets of the Council-chamber itself by revolutionary measures 
e dizement of their own plebeian order, and by language 
which in better days would have been treated summarily as rank 
Their wives, may not have years 
‘ take the pas of matrons grown grey in the patriotic 
the Civil Service and dau hters for civilians, Their clerks, by 
the aid of the tailor’s and hairdresser's not ingenuous arts, are 
smuggled into the clubs as gentlemen, and are trained to conceal, 
under neat neckties and nicely-parted hair, principles as sans 
ilotte and as subversive of all social propriety as those of the most 
badly-dressed barrister. 

It would be hard enough for Jones C.S. and his order to hold 
their own against such opposing forces as these, even if they 
faced the peril with firm front and serried ranks. But alas! the 
worst has still to be told. There is faction, dismay, and wild 
confusion within the very heart of the citadel itself. Of all the 
complications and changes which have arisen to disturb Jones’s 
theory, and to shake his faith in himself, in his order in India, 
well-nigh in a superintending Providence, by far the most formid- 
able was the wondrous avatar of the Competition-wallah. There 
is but scanty consolation in the reflection that, although there 
was nothing absolutely to prevent the Competition-wallahs from 

ing one and all of the “butcher's son class,” they have proved 
as a body not altogether unworthy of a service which procured 
its polish direct from Haileybury; that the great majority of men 
are well-born and well-bred as well as able men. Their stanchest 
friend cannot deny that there have ns among them some 
whom it was impossible to call “ gentlemen ” under any ordinary 
i tion, however comprehensive and charitable, of the term 
—men who, when called on to grapple with such social problems 
asthe system of morning-calls, the theory of the tail-coat, the use 
and.abuse of the dinner-knife in its relations to peas, betrayed an 
unconventional simplicity which would have been charming in 
the chief of an aboriginal tribe, but which sat somewhat oddly 
upon the member of a privileged and aristocratic caste. Hence 
arises the following dilemma, easy for Brown and Robinson to 
ut, difficult for Jones C.S. to solve. Either Civil Servants, far 
Sos being, as such, necessarily aristocrats, may be occasionally 
most unmistakeable snobs ; or aristocrats are men capable in cold 
blood of decimating their h’s and putting to the knife their peas. 
In the latter case Brown and Robinson would rather not be con- 
sidered aristocrats themselves, and will dispute no other man’s 
claim to the distinction. In the former, they ask how Jones can be 
80 ridiculous as to take his social stand as a superior being upon 
his C.S., when he admits the ownership of these two letters to be 
compatible, not merely with the absence of aristocratic qualities, 
but with the presence of plebeian characteristics of the most atro- 
cious kind? hey ironically recommend him to take his stand 

his head, his courtesy, his father’s big house in Russell 
ware, his great-aunt’s connexion with the Clan Macdonald— 
ba ope ge in short, but two letters associated with 
¢ butchery of h’s and peas. Jones C.S., justifiably provoked 
by these feeble and insulting allusions to peas, naturally begins 
to think more of administering punishment to the enemy than 
of pope argon We wish much that we could afford space 
for the brilliant and sarcastic series of syllogisms in which he 
proves to demonstration that it is in India the natural, inevitable 
tendency of the non-official nature brutally to trample upon and 
oppress the helpless natives—a tendency which the utmost exer- 
tions of the Civil Service can scarcely keep down. But as the 
subject is not without interest—we mean, of course, for an Anglo- 
prs oe without importance, we hope to return to it 

er day. 


TWO RECENT CASES OF MURDER. 


by this Society when ~ say that “many imprison- 
ments might be avoided ”—we should say might be utilized—“ by 
making fines systematically payable by ents, as in Co 
Court debts.” We would add, “ out of the profits of each prisoner's 
labour.” But the Society does not confine its energies to this 
very legitimate field of reform. The Howard Association advo- 
cates the abolition of the capital penalty because of the ex- 
cessive irregularity of its administration; and they quote the 
cases of Townley and Wright, Winsor and Kent, Wager and 
Anderson, where the most atrocious murderers have escaped the 
gallows, and others far less guilty have been hanged. Here 
is a wonderful confusion of sense and nonsense. It is some- 
thing to find those who would suppress the gallows admitting 
that there have been criminals ae fully deserved it. They 
are at one with us in regretting, apparently, Townley’s escape. 
But does it not occur to the Showed Association that the 
themselves, or at any rate their allies, are responsible for 
this irregularity? ‘Townley would have been hanged had it not 
been for the mad-doctors. There are reasons for maintaining 
capital punishment; there are reasons of a sort for relinquishing 
it; but among these reasons its capricious incidence is not one, 
especially as it happens that the mee age of its infliction has 
been caused by those who now complain of it. We should not 
pay much attention to a chemist who pointed out the uncertain 
intluence of a certain drug, if we could prove that he was in the 
constant habit of adulterating it. The argumentative value of 
Townley’s escape from the halter is, not that the halter should be 
suppressed, but that the appellate function of the Home Office 
should be revised, and that the value of so-called medical testimony 
should be more ‘justly appraised. But what at the present 
moment we are most conversaut with is not the logic and sayings 
of the prospectus of the Howard Association, but the actual doings 
of its Secretary, Mr. William Tallack. 

There are now two murderers waiting their execution in 
London—Wiggins, for the Limehouse murder, and the Frenchman 
Bordier. Mr. Tallack is persueded that Wiggins is entirely in- 
nocent, and that Bordier was insane at the time he committed 
the crime. On the strength of these convictions, Mr. Tallack, 
aegis the Howard Association, is applying his own in- 
fluence and that of his Society in behalf of these two convicts, 
He “is working hard from morning till night,” and part, and that 
not the least trying, of his labours consists in writing column after 
column in the Morning Star. With Wiggins’s case we shall not 
deal. On the one side is Mr. Tallack with his “ honest belief,” 
and we believe it to be perfectly honest. On the other is the 
verdict of the jury, and Justice Lush’s entire concurrence in that 
verdict. Of course there is the usual attempt to produce further 
and exculpatory evidence. The prisoner’s near relations were not 
called as witnesses on the trial, and this Mr. Tallack complains of. 
But Wiggins was ably defended, and we are disposed to think that 
his legal defenders were quite as able as Mr. Tallack is to judge 
how far this suppressed evidence, if it was suppressed, would have 
told in the prisoner's favour. 

As to Bordier, we write at some disadvantage. It will be easy 
to charge us with cruelty in doing our best “ to strangle a fellow- 
creature”; but as Mr. Tallack himself, in advocating Bordier’s 
irresponsibility, denies that he is influenced by “ sentimental 
humanitarianism,” so he will be slow to charge us with any 
personal animus. Bordier’s is only a typical case; he might be 
for argument’s sake, and is to us, as X.Y.Z. only. As such 
we take the facts. These two cases, be it observed, exhaust for 
all practical purposes all that can be said about capital punish- 
ment. It is open to the defenders of an alleged murderer to sa) 
one of two things. On the one hand, either he did not commit 
the deed, or it is probable that he did not commit it; or, on the 
other hand, he did commit it, but is irresponsible because he is 
insane. Wiggins is an instance of the first line of defence, Bordier 
of the second. Strictly speaking, Wiggins’s case, and the like 
cases, have nothing to do with the question of capital punishment. 
Should it turn out to be true that there is new evidence forth- 
coming, or that the evidence given on the trial is false, all that 
comes of it is that such cases affect the tests and criteria of 
evidence, and are important as elucidating the grounds upon 
which conviction of the truth or falsity of aged facts is arrived 
at. But they have nothing to do with the justice or expediency of 
the halter. Wiggins’s case, and every trial for murder, or for any- 
thing else, is important under this view ; but it would be equally 
important if the result were an hour's imprisonment instead of 
death. If Wiggins is innocent, and is unjustly convicted, the 
principle of justice is equally outraged by the conviction of an inno- 
cent man if he only gets ashilling fine. Either Wiggins murdered 


the Howard Association, whose object is 
— ith the first of their purposes, that of making prison 
bour more profitable, we sympathize thoroughly. Idleness bei 
Toot of ail evil, if we can make a criminal work, and work 
very hard, we punish him severely, and penetrate the only tender 
mowed his moral hide. Hard work ought to pay, and it is mere 
je pidity on the part of prison authorities if they do not contrive 
th Some remunerative work for prisoners. Prison labour, 
therefore, being distinctly * pepe ought to be deterrent, and must 
be made economical ; and it might be administered much more 
Saale than it is. There is vey much in the suggestion— 
ae if we understand it, by the Howard Association—to 
oe : misdemeanours of most sorts by a pecuniary fine, such fine 
ps evied out of the priced earnings of the convicted criminals. 
any rate this would be the legitimate expansion of a hint hazily 


the woman out and out, or she murdered herself. In the other 
, case the issue is really quite as simple, only it is confused and 
_ perplexed by a happy use of ambiguous terms. Bordier ought not 
| to be hanged because, when he murdered his paramour, he was 
“ mad at the time”; being mad, he is irresponsible; being irre- 
sponsible, he ought not to be hanged, because the gallows in such 
a case “is a vindictive punishment for sheer disease.” Old 
cavils must have old answers; and the constant repetition of a 
fallacy can only be met by the tedious iteration of its exposure. 
Bordier was “mad at the time.” It costs us nothing to admit 
this. He was very mad, but his very madness might be, and was, 
his own fault. Anybody can go mad whenever he pleases, in the 
sense in which Bordier was mad. Just as it is said, and rightly 
said, that drunkenness e rates rather than extenuates a crime, 
so do certain kinds of ess, A man drinks till his powers of 
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assimilating alcohol are destroyed; his organs are diseased, and 
fail to do their work; and he dies. We say that he is responsible 
for his death, because he caused his — to be useless, So, on 
the theory that madness is occasioned by a diseased state of the 
organs, we reply to the medicine-men that, on their own view 
of the connexion of the will with the organs, the man who 
nourishes and fosters evil passions is answerable for the state 
of his organs and of his brain. It is a fact that we can just as 
much and just as little control a tendency to what is am- 
biguously called insanity, as we can keep down a tendency to 
Sie in brandy or opium. And the science-men know this 
very well, and to meet the |g en of the argument they have 
invented suicidal mania and dipsomania and kleptomania, and, 
for aught we know, phonomania and pornomania, and all the rest 
of it. All these tendencies to all these crimes are equally pre- 
ventible or equally irresistible. If we admit the latter position, 
it only means that responsibility for any crime ceases when 
it is irresistible; and that it is irresistible is plain in every 
case where, as a matter of fact, it is not resisted. This is really 
the argument on homicidal mania, and it is most complete and 
exhaustive. Pursued to its core, it admits of a most summary 
statement. Prove a crime, and you have proved a madman. 

We only do Mr. Tallack justice when we believe, as we do, that 
he is incapable of seeing this, which is the true force of the so- 
called medical testimony. He is thrown off the real scent by the 
es but argumentatively unimportant, consideration of such 
cases. For example, Bordier says, “It was necessary I should 
die; but I could not - from my wife; therefore it was neces- 
sary that she also should die.” This is such outrageous trash, or 
wickedness, that Mr. Tallack thinks that the man who entertains 
such thoughts is not responsible for their influence. Besides, the 
man was suffering from fistula, and the surgeons of the Fistula 
Hospital say that “ the effects of fistula are very we age ”; only 
in Bordier’s case his disease made him “extremely violent,” and 
“ produced melancholia and suicidal mania, under the influence of 
which he committed the murder.” Very well; but all this is 
capable of indefinite expansion. Every disease is either stimu- 
lating or depressing, and every ache and pain tends to disturb the 
calm and balance of the mind. A toothache or a severe cold 
makes a great many people — querulous, and out of heart 
with themselves and all the world. Indulge peevishness, and it 
grows into malice; yield to malice, and murder comes of it. In 
morals, as in everything, great effects come from little causes ; 
and ihe power to control tendencies is often or always lost if it is 
never exercised. But all this does not show that a man might 
not, though he has a fistula, have resisted the beginnings or 
the progress of that process which suggested that his only 
way of correcting the pressure of innumerable troubles was to 
take away his paramour’s life. If Bordier does not deserve 
hanging because his evil thoughts at last got to such a pitch 
that on the strength of them he committed murder, then it is no 
longer any man’s duty to control his thoughts or appetites. Unless 
the mad-doctors are prepared to go to this extent—that is, to deny 
moral responsibility  toto—they are bound to point out the exact 
moment when any invalid ceases to be responsible. What it 
really comes to is the question of a denial or an affirmation of the 
freedom of the will; and to deny this is simply to deny human 
nature, and to pronounce social order to be an impossibility. And 
whether this be so or not—whether man is a passive instrument 
or not—is an interesting, and in one sense an insoluble, question. 
But society presupposes responsibility, if we are to use a phrase 
employed ambiguously, and society must act upon this assump- 
tion, or cease to be. if man is a machine, there are cases—and 
the homicidal mania presents one of them —2in which a mis- 
chievous and destructive machine must be broken up and de- 
stroyed. And we suppose that this conviction was at the bottom 
of Baron Bramwell’s blunt remark when he said, speaking of 
capital punishment, “I am not aware of any justice in the matter 
beyond expediency.” That is to say, people may wrangle, and 
dispute, and spin theories, and use terms in different senses— 
justice, responsibility, insanity, disease, knowledge of the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, and all the rest of it—but the 
broad consideration remains whether, for “the greater public 
security,” as Mr. Tallack admits the question to be, capital 
punishment should be retained or not. 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON THE ROMAN QUESTION. 


_ first Sunday in October has, on the last two occasions of 
its recurrence, been devoted by the Roman Catholic Church 
in England to special prayers for the Pope. This year circum- 
stances have certainly been unusually benign to the numerous 
preachers who have had to make the Roman question the subject- 
matter of the day’s discourse. Considered simply as a tag for 
a sermon, the arrest of Garibaldi was something quite out of 
the common. Archbishop Manning has not been remiss in avail- 
ing himself of the opportunity thus afforded. His address last 
Sunday at Moorfields deserves attention from the extreme in- 
genuity of its composition. Probably few people heard it without 
gathering more from it than the preacher chose to express in 


actual words. The terms of his argument are interchanged with | 


so much rapidity that it is almost impossible to avoid drawing a 
conclusion which stricter investigation shows to be at all events not 
the only one of which the premisses will admit. His sketch of the 
past year is an example of this, He reminds his hearers that on the 


12th of December “ those foreign bayonets which : 
said to be the only support of the Pontift” 
drawn; and yet, instead of the Roman seente ising in ini en 


instead of the Papal throne being prostrated—instead. ; 

“the world’s verified” —the Bishops ort, of 
world found that throne still standing in majesty and atholie 
they assembled at Rome in the followin une ; while the 
day “the chief antagonist of the Vicar of Christ was, by th 4 
power of the King whom he was bound to obey, lesed uit Just 
could exercise no violence or injustice.” Here the im 9h 
seems to be that the temporal power does not depend pp 
ternal support, because, when that support is withdrawn, 
shows itself unaffected by the change. We do not 2e 
the power of Providence to dispense with human = 
when it chooses. We do question the fact that it has chosen tp 
dispense with it in the —— instance. Certainly the forei 
bayonets have been withdrawn. But the military influence of 
a great Power extends beyond the ground actually occupied 
by its troops. In some respects France has had even more tp 
do with the Roman question since the withdrawal of her arm 
than she had before. While the French soldiers were in Rog 
the people might think that even an unsuccessful j i 
could not leave matters worse than it found them. But sing 
Rome was delivered from the indignity of a foreign occupati 
the fear of provoking a repetition of it has acted as a check tg 
ill-considered outbreaks. If, when France had recalled her 

it had been clearly understood that under no circumstance 
would they be sent to Rome again, Archbishop 5 
argument might have had some weight. While the present un. 
certainty upon that point continues, he will be wise not to commit 
himself to an interpretation of Providential designs which may 
after all be falsified by the cruel commentary of events, 

When two powers with different attributes are united in the 
same sovereign, it is not difficult to speak of them in a way that 
shall leave some uncertainty in the hearer’s mind as to which 
the preacher has been referring. Archbishop Manning has been 
eminently successful in this way. He starts with distinguishi 
the spiritual from the temporal power of the Pope. The tem 
power has not, he admits, sh the permanence of the spiritual 
power. On the contrary, it has been “ repeatedly overthrown and 
tumbled to the dust,” though it has always been restored again, 
Forty-five Popes have either never set foot in Rome or else died 
in exile. And then comes a passage which seems naturally to 
apply to the temporal power also :— 

The powers of this world had always been arra it; 
less, and unable to defend itself against 
most insignificant prince on earth, it has lived, and its integrity has been 
maintained, because the Christian world, instinct with faith, knows that the 
throne was planted by the founder of Christianity, because the Christian 
world, still animated by justice, still governed by conscience, will not 
permit blind feelings or anti-Christian Revolution to overthrow the throne 
of the Vicar of Christ. 


There seems to be no possible way in which the inconsistencies of 
“this sentence can be reconciled. In its natural and obvious mean- 
ing it refers to the temporal sovereignty. In that case how is it 
true that the “ powers of the world have always been arrayed 
against it’? If the Archbishop means the Protestant world, history 
contradicts him, for the e has often found his best protection in 
the support of Protestant Kings. If he means the secular power 
universally, he is at issue, not only with facts, but with his 
own statement of facts; since he says in one clause that the 
world has been against the Pope, and in another that the world 
will not permit his overthrow. And, further, if it is the tem- 
poral power which is here referred to, the Archbishop stands com- 
mitted to a doctrine which, at all events, has still to be authorita- 
tivel a that the Papal throne was “planted by the 
founder of Christianity” —a statement which it is difficult to 
reconcile either with the narrative of the New Testament or with 
the facts of ecclesiastical history. We can only suppose therefore 
that Archbishop Manning had the spiritual power of the Popes in 
view in this part of his sermon; but in that case it is unfortunate 
that he should have suffered the transfer from one subject to the 
other to be so unperceived, and should have spoken of the throne 
which has been “repeatedly humbled to the dust” and the 
throne “planted by the founder of Christianity” in almost con 
secutive sentences. 
The recent proceedings at Geneva supply Aschbishep Manning 
with a weapon which he uses with considerable effect. He has only 
to quote some of the insane extravagances which came from the 
lips and pen of Garibaldi at that revolutionary carnival, and then 


tion with which his name is continually coupled in some 
newspapers. ‘he contrast is extremely pertinent, and the covert 
satire extremely telling, As often happens, however, it 1s more 
telling than deserved. The public for whom these newspapels 
are designed have probably never read a line of those fugitive 
pieces which Garibaldi is constantly publishing for the edification 
of the world. He reigns in the hearts of a large section of the 
British public as a hero of liberty, and in the hearts of a 
larger section as a hero of Protestantism. When a man has once 
gained that pedestal, scarcely any act of his own will degrade him 
from it. Sober-minded Englishmen, and, still more, rigidly respect- 
able gamer. cannot conceive that much of his roy 
against Popery is equally applicable to any religion under the 


sun except that vague creed of “intelligence and virtue” of whl 
the General seems to claim the patent. They are satisfied 


to compare with them some of the scarcely less extravagant adula-, 
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~ se they have of him, and they are not disposed to test it 
de it Vition. If Archbishop Manning had quoted the 
by Inter “timate of Garibaldi as an evidence of the inconse- 
of English Protestantism, he would have been 
borne out by facts. He is not equally borne out by facts 
when he instances it as an evidence of English irreligion. No doubt 
itis very absurd to hear the frequenters of Exeter Hall, whose whole 
= are in peaceful submission to the “ clergy of all deno- 
etions ” who may rule in that temple of the winds, applauding 
to the echo the name of the man who is continually devoting 
‘sets to nothingness, and destruction, and other varieties of future 
Prmeasantness But it is an inconsistency, not a conversion. It 
is not that they love Christianity less, only that they hate Rome 


: ular enthusiasm for Garibaldi greatly helps Arch- 
ine in disguising the fallacy ew 
the latter part of his sermon. He first states the proposition, 
4 Revolutio: democrats dislike the temporal power”; and 
then a little further on we find that he has simply converted 
this into—“ All who dislike the temporal power are revolu- 
tionary democrats.” He does not choose to see any difference 
between the opposition which the Papal cause excites now and 
the opposition which it excited in 1793. In the opponents of 
the temporal power he can recognise nothing but the Revolu- 

ith him, all opposition to the Pope as an Italian prince 
* Church of which he is the head—“ the 


” 


overthrowing it for no cause at all except the childish plea that 
the people will it. So long as Romen Catholics maintain that no 
sufficient grounds have been alleged for an insurrection in Rome, 
they are within the limits of reasonable discussion. It is when they 

to set up a distinction between the Pope in his temporal 
capacity and any other sovereign, and to maintain that grounds of 
justification which they would recognise in the case of insurrec- 
tion at Warsaw are wholly inapplicable to the case of an insur- 
rection at Rome, that they cease in this connexion to argue like 
reasonable beings. Perhaps it was the sense of having passed this 
barrier that led Archbishop Manning to close his sermon by a 
superfluous warning against a revolution in England. There is 
one striking contrast, however, between our treatment of Fenianism 
and the Pope’s treatment of his discontented subjects. We donot 
tefuse to listen to the grievances which they allege against us, 
nor do we interpose a simple non possumus in the way of every 
teform. The feature which distinguishes Roman discontent from 
all other is that the causes which excite it are interwoven with 
the idea of the Government, and do not merely spring from its 
mal-administration. It is not that bad Popes make bad temporal 
rulers, It is that, the better the Pope, the less likely he is to 
make a good temporal ruler. If such a Government as this is 
overthrown, the catastrophe will be due to something more than a 
causeless determination to overthrow authority as children throw 
down their dolls, 


WEST SOMERSET. 


(THE Somersetshire coast of the Bristol Channel, especially at 
its western extremity, is happily removed far enough from 
London to preserve, even in the tourist season, its sequestered 
position. Few places perhaps combine so much of pleasant sea 
and picturesque landscape as the stretch of coast taken with an 
inland margin of ten miles from the Quantock’s Head to Porlock. 
The lodging accommodation on the seaside is scanty, and two or 
three large landholders who own the region, whilst they limit its 
Tesources in this respect, help to keep it select. The West Somer- 
set extension of the Bristol and Exeter Railway, terminating at 
Williton, takes the traveller into the heart of it. The cities of 
1 and Exeter, as well as the less remote towns of Taunton 

and Bridgewater, contribute the bulk of its summer visitors, who 
are of a rather mixed quality. Still the houses where they can be 
received are few, and, save at Minehead, far between, so that no 
uneasy sensation of a crowd attends the wanderer, unless a tea- 
party of Baptist or Wesleyan principles coming over in vans should 
—_ the district for the day, or a pleasure trip in a steamer from 
a land a devouring army on the pier. ‘These events, when 
ey come, “throw their shadows before” in the form of big 
ers stuck up in all public places. ‘The man of solitude, thus 
rewarned, can easily dodge the invaders by taking a boat and 
running to the nearest point or island which wind and tide allow 
fe nd each, or by taking 8 drive, ride, or walk into the hills 
vo eday. The meng of the locality seem hardly known 
aged men, whose easy retreat on board their vessel would 
= er them safe from intrusion, whilst the many scenes of in- 
test easily reached from various points of the shore would much 


The weather has during the past summer been comparatively 
favourable in this neighbourhood, whilst the full measure of St. 
Swithin’s wrath was experienced in many less fortunate regions. For 
instance, the day of the Naval Review, which was so sadly spoilt 
at Spithead that all that our contemporaries found to describe was 
the mist, drizzle, and squalls, was a fine day there, and was found 


not unsuitable for a seaside picnic, at which the heavy firing of 
the sham fight and saluting guns was distinctly heard. This is the 
more remarkable as St. Swithin’s own day in West Somerset broke 


up a brilliant previous week in thunder and lightning, and every 
one expected a sequel in kind. But, although the weather was 
broken and the air full of lightly-passing showers, it was possible 
every day, or nearly so, both to bathe and to drive. 
few miles to the south of Porlock the twin streams Exe 
and Barle break from the eastern edge of Exmoor. Exford and 
Simonsbath form good points of attack from their respective ‘ 
At these village stations the angler may find good sport. e 
mepeaien of the region is too sparse, and towns of any consider- 
able size too remote, for their waters to be much poached. Perha) 
the term is incorrect where the fishing is free, but at any rate the 
elements of a poaching population as regards these streams hardly 
exist. It is not uncommon for a farmhouse in the region of their 
upper waters to find its nearest neighbour at from three to five 
miles off. There is little arable cultivation in these wild uplands, 
and the flocks or herds which form the farmer’s chief wei have 
a wide range of pasture. The peculiar charm of Exmoor lies in 
the contrast between the bleakness of the high surface of the 
table-land and the luxuriant richness of the “coombs” which 
intersect it, each mostly with a thread of water in the bottom. 
The true West-country “ coomb ” is seen to perfection here, where 
Somerset and Devon meet. The name is widely diffused over both 
the counties, and is often loosely applied to any wooded valley, 
while it is retained in not a few from which the characteristic 
timber has disappeared. As seen on Exmoor and the high slopes, 
or rather swells of land, which ascend towards it, it is a valley deep 
and narrow, forming a winding fissure in the hill, with the = 
edges of the rift rounded off into easy curves of woodland slope 
ded, as seen from a distance, with copses of dwarf-oak. These 
ps of verdure are seldom so far as to show the bottom 
until you are close upon the wn 

There are on this coast few bold headlands, but easily-curving 
lines of beach and bay, sometimes wooded, as at the Quantock’s 
Head, almost to the water-line, or ending in a face of low cliff, as 
at Watchet and Cleve. The point of Brean Down, a bold bar of 
mountain limestone, running right athwart the six miles of sand 
beach which begins at Church, and Minehead Hill, wi 
its tongue-like termination of Hurtstone Point, are exceptions to 
this series of soft scalloped curves of coast line. At both of these 
the massive fragments, loosened from above by the sapping action 
of the tides below, mark where the sea has wrecked the land, and 
reduce a beach walk to a clamber. The Minehead Hill has so 
far yielded to this process that a cavern, of no great depth how- 
ever, has been eaten in its old red sandstone by the waves. It 
requires a good deal of discrimination to obtain on this coast a 
comfortable bathe. It is only by watching carefully when the 
tide is low for places where sand-patches, unencumbered by the 
too frequent blocks of shingle, are to be found, that the swimmer 
can find a suitable point of departure. At Burnham and Weston, 
indeed, there is abundance of smooth sand, but then the sea is 
little else than a strong solution of the soil which lines the coast. 
Whenever “the faculty” bring mud-baths into vogue—and they 
are sure to do so some day—these places will make colossal for- 
tunes. 

Dunkery Beacon is, save Dartmoor, the highest ground in 
Somerset or Devon. ‘The elevation is inconsiderable, being only 
about seventeen hundred feet, but is relatively commanding. 
No hill of so much local pre-eminence ever had such an un- 
pretending rise. It is one of the easiest slopes that ever be- 
guiled the eye of the tourist. So far as gradient goes, a carriage 
might easily be driven to the top. If there be, however, 
a carriage-road, we did not su in finding it. From its 
top you may see right through Somersetshire from end to end, 
some sixty miles as the crow flies, weather permitting, and in other 
directions in proportion; save that superior eminences curtail a 
good deal of the Devonshire prospect. The curious feature of a 
more eastern part of Somerset—islands of hill standing up abruptly 
from the flat—is conspicuous from Dunkery. Brean and Worle 
Hill beyond it, as well as Brent Knoll, are typical instances. The 
latter is a lump of lias—the same lias which runs up from Lyme 
on the south coast, shows itself somewhere across the flat on the 
base of the Mendips, and passing under the Bristol Channel is 
found in Glamorganshire. Like most of the uncultivated hills 
in this region, Dunkery is fern-clad to the top, from which, ex- 
cept where Minehead Hill intercepts it, the entire coastline from 
Weston to Lynton is plainly traceable. The ascent on any side is 
an easy walk over fern and heather, putting up the blackcocks as 
you go, and perhaps, if the ascent be taken in the early morning, 
crossing the run of the wild red deer, which is still preserved and 
hunted in this part of England. The hunting is not in the 
cockney style, where the stag is brought in a cart and caught by 
throwing a bag over his head in the main strect of a village, as is 
common, or used to be, with the fallow deer of Windsor Park. 
He is run to the death, and “ bays ” the hounds in the style known 
to readers of the Lady of the Lake. His prevailing instinct is said 
to be to run to the sea, if possible ; and you may hear in Minehead 


ge their resources of amusement during a fortnight’s cruise. 


tales of the deer standing at bay near the pier-end, scattering 
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the few leading hounds with his antlers, and swimming boldly 
out a mile from shore at the end of a hard run, and being only 
taken by means of a boat. Another story goes of an old woman 
in a cottage with its back to the hill and front towards the 
sea, at whose back door a hard-run deer came butting. The 
old woman ran out at her front door, slamming it on the horned 
apparition in great alarm, and the deer was taken in the house. 

e delightful hill-slope of Cloutsham, a few miles south-east 

from Porlock, one of the minor eminences which skirt Dunkery, 
rises from a waving sheet of woodland, a copse chiefly of oak and 
ash, just swelling into a forest, and contains coverts which are the 
favourite haunts of these noble animals. Scenery more happily in 
keeping with such a tenant it would be difficult to imagine. 
Through Cloutsham brawls a brook, on the banks of which the 
“meditative Jacques” might have drawn his parallel of the 
stricken deer from the life. A coomb, such as we have described, 
creeps winding up the great hill-side visible from the one farm- 
house which forms the traveller's sole refuge at Cloutsham. And 
there, as the shades of evening fall, 

In copse-wood deep the glow-worm lights his spark, 

The deer half-seen are to the covert wending. 

As regards prospects, however, those which, like the one from 
North-Hill, Minehead, show sea and landscape together in one 
full breadth of view, are the most fascinating. Many of the 
Somersetshire hills wave with crop or woodland to the ve 
summit. This gives a richness to the view which makes it 
quite a luxury to look upon it. You may lie on a head- 
land, and see the same breeze rippling the wheat and barley 
which tickle your nose, and curling the lines of water six hundred 
feet below you on the beach, while the far-off frothy whispers 
of the tide mingle with the crisp rustle of the crops which 
almost overhang it. Minehead and Dunster have each a 
“chime.” The bells tune up into the air of an old song every 
three or four hours. The tune is not, we regret to say, easily 
recognised, and we decline to attempt to name it. But were it 
ever so well-modulated, the effect, as an element of the picturesque, 
would perhaps rather be impaired than! improved. Fou feel, as 
it is, that something of the wildness of nature has got into the 
bells, and that you might as well expect a sonata of Beethoven 
from an Molian harp as perfect time and tune from those gray 
steeples. The churches are “ perpendicular” structures; but in 
the interior lines the “ perpendicularity,” if real, cannot be said 
to be apparent, the thrust of the roof being far too great for the 
walls to stand up under it. The effect is what a funny friend of 
ours once described as “late” perpendicular. Minehead had 
once a thriving trade with Ireland, and returned, before the 
Reform Bill of 1832, two burgesses to Parliament. One of these 
presented to the place a statue of Queen Anne. Tis constituents, 
with a loyal zeal which, we fear, recent annals cannot parallel, 
set this up in a corner of the ‘church. And as it also exhibits 
three or four copies of the Royal Arms of as — dates, the 
sacred edifice seems to be the last sanctuary of the “ Divine 
Right ” theory. 

t. Decuman, to whose memory the church at Watchet is con- 
secrated, is a saint whom we do not remember to have met with 
elsewhere. The peculiarity of building churches, irrespectively of 
the comfort of their parishioners as regards easy access, high upon 
the hills, while the village houses commonly congregate in the 
valley below, is often to be noticed here; and that not only on the 
coast, where the towers might serve as marks to steer by, but 
inland, as at Exford, where it is all uphill to the church, and 
downhill—facilis descensus Averni—to the meeting-house. At 
Minehead, indeed, where the church stands only half-way up, the 
hill, however, being a very tall one, there is some excuse in the 
pe arrangements, There are really three towns or 

illages of which the place consists—the quay-town on the sea 
edge under the hill’s face, the market-town at its landward foot, 
and an upland village of an agricultural character clustering about 
the church itself. At Dunster there is a local legend that 
Henry VII. rebuilt the church in grateful remembrance of the 
services of the Dunster men on Bosworth Field. We have no 
objection to accept the gallantry of the Dunster men as historical, 
but an instance of gratitude shown by Henry VIL, involving an 
outlay of money, and that upon a place nearly two hundred miles 
away from his Court and capital, is so very unlikely a story that 
we should like to have it confirmed by some independent autho- 
rity before we believe it. At Washford near Cleve is the ruin of 
a probably Benedictine abbey, containing one or two features of 
noble pretension. The refectory in particular is commendable. 
It ra, 0a plastered and whitewashed over, and was used as a 
barn or cider-store by a tenant-farmer, when a lady with an eye 
for art, visiting the place by chance, detected some lingering 
traits of what had been a picture shining through. She poke 
away the plaster, and revealed a Crucifixion of large size on the 
end wall, with St. John and the Virgin on either side. 

The last recommendation of this region which we will venture 
to urge_is, that the people, having never received, among the few 
rudimentary ideas with which nature has furnished them, that of 
their country being a show-place, have not acquired that loqua- 
cious zeal for pointing out and describing which in some places, 
for instance the Lake Country, converts every boatman, driver, 
and waiter into a guide-book in breeches, talking broad Lancashire. 
In Somersetshire, you find, as Byron says, 

None of these instructive pleasant people. 


The traveller is let alone, aud not driven to take refuge in the 


tere... 
superstition prevalent here which in a more ar 2 
tainous country leads the landlord to persuade his ae. 
start on a pony at 2 A.M., to see the sun-rise from Lae nig 
from Helvellyn; which must certainly be a Phenician reli 
Baal or solar worship. The notion is clearly that of obtaining 
private interview with the sun before the eyes of ordi 1 


nil admirari as a counteracting principle. Nor, 


of these tracts is purely technical, but they are also directed, 
a very great extent, to the ‘emg 7 | the subject, and 
the various metaphysical questions which may be connected wit, 
all auieuntiagl study. The least technical of the tracts 
uestion are three—“A Tract concerning Motion,” a part ¢ 
the “Analyst,” and “A Defence of Free-thinking in Mahe 
matics,” The consistency of aim and the persistency of mini 
which were Berkeley’s most striking peculiarities are 
more forcibly illustrated than in these works. Thongh ther 
special object is mathematical, each is in its an argument 
on the subject which continually exercised the author's mind 
To exorcise metaphysical phantoms, and to reduce every sub- 
ject with which he had to deal to the clearest most 
positive form, was the great object of Berkeley’s writings m 
all subjects. The “Tract concerning Motion” is accordi 
intended to prove that space and motion are relative 
that absolute space and absolute motion are nonentities, and 
that it is impossible to discourse about them at all without 
falling into endless absurdities and contradictions. The whik 
tract also assumes, and in several places states, the doctrin 
which one metaphysical school of our own days has developed 
so energetically and maintains so vigorously—that the fundamental 
definitions of geometry which regard a line as le without 
breadth, and a point as position without magnitude, &., a 
merely fictions invented for special purposes, which we must a 
no account allow ourselves to regard as being real existences, 
There never was a more consistent antagonist than Berkeley to 
what the positivists of our own days mean by — 
following are a few examples chosen from a great number :— 

Power, gravity, and words of that kind are employed more usually, ani 
that not injudiciously in the concrete, to denote the motion in bodies, the 
difficulty in resistance, &c.; but when they are used by philosophers to 
signify natures distinct and abstracted from all these, which are neither 
objects of sense, nor can be figured by any power of mind or imagination, 
they are sure to produce error and confusion. . . We generally suppose 
that corporeal power is something easily conceived. Those who have giva 
more attention to the subject think otherwise. 

And after referring to the language of Torricelli and Leibnitz a 
the subject, he says :— 

Thus must even the greatest men, when they give way to abstraction, 
have recourse to words having no certain signification, and indeed mer 
scholastic shadows. . . Metaphysical abstractions . . ._ still give w- 
necessary trouble to philosophy. . . As geometricians, for the sake of 
practice, devise many things which they neither themselves can contrive 
nor find in the nature of things, for the same reason those who treat of 
mechanics employ certain abstract and general words, and assume power, 
action, attraction, solicitation, &c., which are of the first utility for theories, 
enunciations, and computations concerning motion, although in actual 
truth, and bodies really, they are sought in vain, as much as those things 
imagined by mathematical abstraction. . . What sort of extension is that 
which we can neither perceive by our senses or figure in the imaginauon: 
for nothing can enter the imagination which from the nature of the thing 
is not possible to be perceived by sensation, since imagination is nothing d# 
than a faculty representing the objects of sensation, either existing in act or 
at least being possible. : 

As the “ Tract concerning Motion” is an illustration of the vigour 
and profundity of Berkeley's intellect, the “ Analyst” exemp 
his passion for turning everything to an immediate practical purpos. 
Its title is “ A Discourse addressed to an Infidel Mathematica, 
wherein it is examined whether the Object, Principles, and In- 
ferences of the Modern Analysis are more distinctly concety a 
more evidently deduced than Religious Mysteries and Points 
Faith.” Inasmuch as Berkeley’s fundamental proposition 1 
“Tract upon Motion,” and in pe bet parts of his works, is that agreat 
number of words commonly in use amongst mathematicians 0U 


* 1. Sermon on Passive Obedience. sigh 
2. An Essay towards Preventing the Ruin of Great Britain. | 
3. A Discourse addressed to Magistrates and Men in Authority. 
4. A Word to the Wise. : 
A Letter to the Roman Catholics of the Diocese of Cloyne. 
. Maxims concerning Patriotism. 
7. The Querist. 
8. A Proposal for the better Supplying of Churches in our Foreign 
Plantations, &c. 


9. Concerning Motion, 


open upon him, and so iemge them in his favours, 
commend the ‘investigation of this interesting subject = oy 
Lysons whenever he penetrates to the regions where this Peculig oo 
cultus prevails, gould 
patel 
in the 
REVIEWS. 
BERKELEY'S OCCASIONAL WORKS. 
ti occasional works of a remarkable man are often » many 
characteristic as any part of his writings, and as we hp Pas 
tried in former articles to give some account of the works on whid, 
Berkeley's fame chiefly depends, we propose to complete op 4 
sketch of him by saying something of minor productions, 4 Barke 
list of which is given below. The only other matter containg intel 
in his works consists of mathematical speculations. A heere 
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be rejected, at all events in the senses in which they were un- 
4 ood by those who used them, because they led to endless con- 

. a difficulties, it could hardly be called dexterous advocacy 
Ee sat matter of the same sort was to be found in theology. 

= bape breath that the word “ matter” is to be as from 
because its introduces every of di 

that the Christian mysteries are to be receiv use 
apart nothing more sepuguant to reason than the notion of 
they which you be consistent as argu- 
ines; but Berkeley himself was open, it would seem, 

retort. If you believe in the Trinity, why 
ould ou not believe in matter? If you reject the notion of 
matter it appears to you unreasonable, do you 
: hristian mysteries unless you can reconcile them to reason 
would been obliged to own that a 

‘onal sense must be put upon the Christian mysteries before belief 
in them could be og and from this we are inclined to think 
be would te have shrunk, much as such a conclusion might shock 

of his successors. 

Passing from the mathematical to the miscellaneous tracts and 

ots, the first in order, and one of the most curious in sub- 
cance, is the “ Sermon on Passive Obedience,” which was one of 
Berkeley's earliest works, and which in the then state of opinion 
: to some extent with promotion. Like everything that 
heerer wrote, it is a most powerful, consistent, and closely-reasoned 
ent in favour of the doctrine it was intended to support, 
ghich is that “there is an absolute unlimited non-resistance or 
ive obedience due to the supreme civil power wherever placed 
inasy uation ;” and this, according to the practice of his time, he 
exclusively upon grounds of reason, and without reference to 
Bible. He lays the foundation of his argument by stating his 
riew as to the source of moral obligation generally, upon which his 
doctrine is identical with that which is developed with unequalled 
rigour by Austin in his second lecture on the “ Province of Juris- 
” The guiding principle of our conduct is self-love, which 
oem to procure — and avoid evil. “It is a truth evident by 
the light of nature that there is a sovereign omniscient Spirit who 
done can make us for ever happy or for ever miserable.” If, 
God has given us any Lee at all, we are under the 
highest possible obligation to obey them ; but it follows, from the 
nature Ay God, that he has commanded men to promote, “by 
the concurring actions of each individual,” “ the general well-being 
of all men, of all nations, of all ages in the world.” The result of 
this isthat such rules as are calculated to promote that object may 
be known to be laws of God. They derive their character of 
laws from the fact that God will enforce their observation by 
ishment. We know the fact that they and no others are the 
of God because they and no others are conformable to the 
divine nature. In Berkeley’s words, “ Nothing is a law merely 
because it conduceth to the public good, but because it is devised 
by the will of God, which alone can give the sanction of a law of 
nature to 7 —_ ” But “it must be allowed that the rational 
deduction of those laws is founded in the intrinsic tendency they 
have to promote the well-being of mankind.” It is true that in 
particular instances, thanks to the perversity of men, obedience 
to these laws produces great individual hardship ; but still it is the 
best course to be taken, as the only alternative is the destruction 
of all law, in the proper sense of the word, and the substitution 
for it of individual calculations of the utility of particular courses 
of action in particular cases. Having shown this, it is of course 
easy to prove that submission to the supreme authority is a moral 
is less rem e than the light which it ws upon 
Betkeley’s character, and the illustration which it affords of the 
possibility of connecting opinions which many people are accus- 
tomed to regard as incompatible. Utilitarianism in our times, for 
instance, is not the high ‘Tory but the Radical doctrine ; nor would 
— a as consistent with such a system to hold 
guage as this :— 

In morality the eternal rules of action have the same immutable, univer- 
saltruth with propositions in geometry. Neither of them depend on cir- 
mstances or actions, being at all times and in all places without limitation 
exception true. “Thou shall not resist the supreme civil power” is no less 
nstant and unalterable a rule for modelling the behaviour of a subject 
towards “ws government than to multiply the ‘height by half the base is for 
Measuring triangle. 

Those who hold such views in our own times almost invariably 
connect them with the theory that we possess some transcendental 
freulty by which we are enabled to decide upon the nature and 
custence of these rules. ‘To admit that the test of a law of 
God or nature is its tendency to produce universal happiness is 
nearly, if not quite, equivalent to saying that no one law of nature 
ar of God has ever been put into words with even proximate accu- 
my. Itis fair to Berkeley to add that this sermon was one of 
the earliest of his works which attracted much attention. He 
the whole of it into com- 
mistake which few writers are entirel which 
= such short maxims az “Thou shalt not steal,””’« Thou 
do no murder,” as the laws of morality. They are in truth 

taly the short titles of laws which, if written out completely, 
till volumes of istry, the contents of which would not 
_— e conflicting with each other, and be founded on 

The intensely high conception of authority, and of the duty of 
ussion to it, which appears in the “Sermon on Passive Obedi- 
“nce,” is still more vigorously expressed in a later publication, 


called “A Discourse addressed to Magistrates and Men in Autho- 
rity, occasioned by the enormous License and Irreligion of the 
Times.” The immediate occasion of this discourse was the exist- 
ence of a blasphemous society, called the Blasters, at Dublin, 
It is, however, like the discourse on Passive Obedience, so 
handled as to approach to the character of a treatise on one 
branch at least of general morality. The gist of it is that the 
regulation of opinion is the first | of the civil magistrate, inas- 
much as all the external actions of men are regulated by their 
opinions, and of all opinions the most important to civil society 
are the belief in a God and in a future state, inasmuch as “ obedi- 
ence to all civil power is rooted in the religious fear of God, 
It is propagated, preserved, and nourished by religion.” More- 
over, “ An inward sense of the supreme majesty of the King of 
Kings is the only thing that can beget and preserve a true a 
for subordinate majesty in all the degrees of power, the first li 

of a being fixed at the throne of God.” Nor does the 
fact that these opinions are, and in the case of the great mass 
of mankind must be, prejudices detract from their value. Preju- 


dices are onl — received upon trust, and not acquired by 
reasoning, and they may be true in the one case as well as in the 
other. regard to things relating to moral affairs they must be 


true if o~ are useful. “ Utility and truth are not to be divided ; 
the general good of mankind being the rule or measure of moral 
truth.” The civil magistrate, therefore, ought to prevent the 
prejudices of mankind upon these fundamental points of religion 
from being disturbed. ‘Thought indeed is free, and cannot be 
restrained, even if you wished to restrain it; “but this will not 
infer a boundless freedom of speech, an open contempt of laws, 
and a prescribing from private judgment against public authority ; 
things never borne in any well-ordered State, and which m 
the crying distemper of our times.” For this reason, “ Blasphemy 
against God is a great crime against the State.” One part of the 
argument is very curious. It consists in insisting upon the special 
importance of religion in a highly artificial state of society, 
inasmuch as common people can hardly be expected to appreciate 
the advantages of such a state of things unless they are prejudiced 
in its favour by the strongest of all intiuences. 

There must therefore of necessity in every State be a certain system of 
salutary notions, a prevailing set of opinions, acquired either by private 
reason or reflection, or taught or instilled by the general reason of the 
public—that is, si law of the land. . . . Many of those who are the 
most forward to ish prejudices would be the first to feel the want of 
them. . . . Some prejudices are grounded in truth, reason, and nature. . . . 
Others are purely the effect of particular constitutions ; such are the respects, 
rights, and pre-eminences ascribed to some men by their fellow-subjects on 
account of their birth and quality ; which in the great empires of Turkey 
and China pass for nothing, and will pass for nothing elsewhere as soon as 
men have got rid of their prejudices, and learned to despise the constitutions 
of their country. It may behove those who are concerned to reflect on this 
betimes. . . . If religion in all governments be necessary, yet it seems to be 
so more especially in monarchies; forasmuch as the frugal manners and 
more equal fortunes in republics do not so much inflame men’s appetites, or 
afford such power or temptation to mischief, as the high estate and great 
wealth of nobles under a king. 

This sermon is a most remarkable illustration of one of the 
many currents of feeling which are to be traced in the literature 
of the eighteenth century. It is the voice of a man who still 
thinks it os possible to keep = system, which is true in the 
sense of bein erally useful, by a vigorous use of the civil 
power, and who has a genuine intellectual contempt for those who 
are trying to overthrow it without seeing that in so doing they 
are overthrowing themselves, No one of Berkeley’s writings gives 
a stronger impression than this of that peculiar kind of oohelany 
which was characteristic of him, or of the essentially and almost 
exclusively practical and utilitarian turn of his mind. The last 
words of the sermon show, moreover, just one flash of that regu- 
lated and deep-seated but powerful vein of enthusiasm which runs 
through the whole of his eminently sober, well-balanced character. 
“Who knows what may ensue if all persons in power, from the 
supreme executor of the law down to a petty constable, would in 
their several stations behave themselves like men truly con- 
scious and mindful that the authority they are clothed with is but 
a ray derived from the supreme authority of heaven.” 

Two of Berkeley’s sermons on foreign missions are remarkable 
rather as monuments of his personal piety, and unselfish practical 
zeal for religion, than in a literary or ——— point of view, 
and we need not further refer to them ; but nothing that he ever 
wrote is more characteristic of the sturdy, vigorous, pre-eminent], 
practical character of the man than his various politico-economi: 
tracts. Three of these specially require notice—* An Essay towards 
preventing the Ruin of Great Britain,” published soon after the 
collapse of the South Sea Bubble; a oo called “A Word 
to the Wise,” addressed to the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland; 
and the “Querist.” The gist of each of these three performances 
is much the same. They are in praise of industry, substantial 
honesty, and frugality, and in general they inculcate a plain, 


manly, courageous way of life. he “Essay towards 
preventing the Ruin of Great Britain” is in itp way an admirable 


ormance, though particular suggestions in it are certainly not 
— ce with our modern notions, and would do nothing but 
harm if an attempt were made to carry them out. For instance, 
his first recommendation is a crusade against infidelity :— 
I am not for placing an invidious power in the hands of the clergy, or 
complying with narrowness of any mistaken zealots who should incline. 


to persecute Dissenters; but whatever conduct common sense, as well as 
Christian charity, obligeth us to use towards those who differ from us in 
some points of religion, yet the public safety requireth that the avowed 
contemners of all religion should be severely chastised, and perhaps 


ly it may 
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be no easy matter to assign a reason why blasphemy against God 
should not be inquired into and punished with the same rigour as treason 
against the King. 

The rest of the essay is a series of suggestions for the production 
of two somewhat inconsistent objects—the indefinite increase of 
the national wealth, and the diminution of luxury. In reglity, the 
inconsistency, though real, is less than it appears to be at first 
sight, for all his suggestions lead towards the acquisition of real 
solid wealth by merit and industry, by sheer hard work in one 
form or other, and towards the discouragement of gambling in its 
various forms, and of useless expense. His recommendations are 
well worth study both as a monument of past times, and even to a 
certain extent on account of the intrinsic value which still attaches 
to them. He recommends, first, a revision of the whole system of 
relief for the poor. “There is,” he says, no country in Europe 
where there is so much charity for the poor, and none where 
it is so ill-managed.” If, instead of being locally jobbed, the poor- 
rate were raised by Act of Parliament for seven years, and “frugally 
and prudently laid out in workhouses,” it “ would for ever free the 
nation from the care of providing for the poor, and at the same 
time considerably improve our manufactures.” A very sanguine 
view, no doubt, but still founded on a just appreciation of a great 
evil—the local jobbery attending poor-rates. Suggestions are 
further made as to possible improvements in various trades— 
dyeing cloth, making glass, paper, iinen, and the like. ‘Sumptuary 
laws as to dress and other things are strongly advocated, and 
amongst the offenders against modesty and decency in the way of 
living it is curious to find the following tierce denunciation of 
masquerades :— 

Neither Venice, nor Paris, nor any other town in any part of the world 

ever knew such an expensive, ruinous folly as our masquerade. This alone 
is sufficient to inflame and satisfy the several appetites tor gaming, dressing, 
intriguing, luxurious eating and drinking. It is a most skilful abridgement, 
the very quintessence, the abstract of all those senseless vanities that have 
ever been the ruin of fools and the detestation of wise men. 
The drama should be reformed, for “it is not to be believed what 
influence public diversions have on the spirit and manners of a 
people.” Public spirit should be cherished by appropriate 
means :— 

Triumphal arches, columns, statues, inscriptions, and the like monuments 

of public services have ia former times been found great incentives to virtue 
and magnanimity, and would probably be found to have the same effects on 
Englishmen which they have had on Greeks and Romans. And perhaps a 
pillar of infamy would be found a proper and exemplary punishment in 
cases of signal public villany where the loss of fortune, liberty, or life are 
not proportioned to the crime. 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting ought to be promoted, as 
they “ not only adorn the fabric, but have also an influence on the 
minds and manners of men, filling them with great ideas and 
spiriting them up to an emulation of worthy actions.” Public 
splendour he regards as a sort of corrective to private luxury. One 
of his observations on this head is curious :— 

To propose the building a parliament house, courts of justice, royal palace, 

and other public edifices suitable to the dignity of the nation, and adorning 
them with paintings and statues which may transmit memorable things and 
persons to posterity, would probably be laughed at as a vain affair of great 
expense and little use to the public. 
Admitting that the proposal was unsuitable to the times, he adds, 
“ Yet it comes so properly into a discourse of public spirit that I 
could not but say something of it.” He also suggests an academy 
for the purpose of writing the history of England. In reference 
to our national vices he mentions “ that most infamous practice of 
bribery,” and “solemn perjury,” which he attributes to the mon- 
strous quantity of oaths required by the English Legislature :— 

It is a policy peculiar to us the obliging men to perjure or betray them- 

selves, and hath had no good effect, but many very ill ones. Sure [ am 
that other nations, without the hundredth part of our swearing, contrive to 
do their business at least as well as we do. 
The whole discourse admirably illustrates that union, in Berkeley, 
of the classical and the Christian way of looking at life which was 
the great characteristic of what is now foolishly depreciated as the 
high and dry school of Christianity. No doubt it had its weak 
side, like other forms of belief; but far less than justice has been 
done to what its professors justly delighted to call its solid and 
rational piety in the comparisons which have been instituted 
— them and the unmanly hysterics of more emotional 
schools. 

The tract called “A Word to the Wise ” is perhaps a still more 
pointed illustration of Berkeley’s temper. It is a model sermon 
on the virtue of diligence and the vice of sloth, addressed to the 
Roman Catholic clergy, who, as the most influential body of men 
in Ireland, are solemnly adjured to impress these plain truths 
on their congregations. The sermon is like one of Hogarth’s 
pictures :—* We are all agreed about the usefulness of meat, 
- drink, and clothes, and without doubt we all sincerely wish our 
poor neighbours were better supplied with them.” The Irish are 
utterly and incurably lazy. “ You often meet caravans of poor, 
whole families in a drove, without clothes to cover or bread to 
feed them, both which might be easily procured by moderate 
labour.”’ Let the priests look to it. “ Raise your voices, 
reverend sirs. . . Show your authority over the multitude by 
engaging them to the practice of an honest industry, a duty neces- 
sary to all, and required in all, whether Protestants or Roman 
Catholics, whether Christians, Jews, or Pagans.” The penal 
laws, “ the discouragements attending those of your communion,” 
are no excuse for being idle. They are rather motives to work 
hard in the sphere still left open to industry. Besides, they affect 


the gentry more than the poor; vet “the true ahonci 
natural Tush, are noted for want of industry in improving — or 
their own lands whereof they have both possession and — — 
Even if they cannot be rich, Property, 
yet it is certain they may be clean. Now bring them 

your work is half done. A little washing, ecrubbing. and raise, and 
on their persons and houses would introduce a sort of industry, and ing 


nd his 
estate to such a fellow, and this may be easily got and continued with be 
It is not only the duty but the interest of the priests . 
doctrine. Your are like to pret 
every penny you now gain you will gain a shilling; you will ogi 
also in your credit, and your lives would be more comfortable a 
is absurd to suppose that religion has anything to do with the 
matter. Whoever considers the great spirit of industry 
reigns in Flanders and France, and even beyond the Alps, must 
acknowledge this to bea groundless suspicion.” The Pope himself 
is encouraging trade and manufactures. Can there be soun 
squarer, sturdier, or more solid good sense than this ? which comer 
be it remembered, from a man who has been absurdly regarded a3 
a sort of archetype of metaphysical subtlety and whim. 

The “ Querist ” is a beautiful tract, as full of thought and 
matter as it can hold. It consists of §95 short paragraphs each 
of which asks one or more questions, the last being “ Whose 
fault is it if poor Ireland still continues poor?” Its doctrj 
thrown into a substantive form, are somewhat as follows:— 
Labour and industry are the great elements of wealth. Money of 
all sorts is only a —— of tickets representing the produce of 
labour, and it might be replaced by paper. We ought therefore to 
establish a bank, and to develop industry in every possible 
instead of trying to get gold and silver. But how is industry to 4 
developed? The woollen trade is forbidden ; let us then make fing 
linen of all kinds, let us encourage schools of design, which would 
make our fine linen far more valuable ; let us make paper; let us 
closely unite ourselves to England. “Ayre not the upper part of 
this people truly English by blood, language, religion, manners, 
inclination, and interest ? Are we not as much Englishmen as the 
children of old Romans born in Britain were still Romans?” Let 
us cease to spend our substance in buying foreign luxuries, and 
live quietly on our own property, The 123rd query sums up 
much of this advice :— 

Whether one may not be allowed to conceive and suppose a society or 
nation of human creatures, clothed in woollen clothes and stuffs, eating good 
bread, beef and mutton, poultry and fish in great plenty, drinking ale, mead, 
and cider, inhabiting decent houses built of brick and marble, taking their 
pleasure in fair parks and gardens, depending on no foreign imports either 
for food or raiment? Whether such people ought to be much pitied? 
Whether Ireland be not as well qualified for such state as any nation under 
the sun ? Whether in such a state the inhabitants may not contrive to pass 
the twenty-four hours with tolerable ease and cheerfulness ? and whether 
any people upon earth can do more? Whether they may not cat, drink, 
play, dress, visit, sleep in good beds, sit by good fires, build, plant, raise a 
name, make estates, and spend them ? 

In order to reach this ideal, let us forswear expensive wines, silks, 
and other mere luxuries; let us vigorously cultivate literature, 
and provide education for all classes and religions; let peo 
marry from love, and not for money (207. “ Whether to the multi- 
plying of human kind it would not much conduce if marriages 
were made with good liking ?’”’); let the poor be taught by clergy 
and catechists who know Irish; let the rich live at home and try 
to set the poor to work; let us, at all hazards, make the people 
— This is powerfully enforced in the following queries, 3 
386:— 

Whether it would be an hardship on people destitute of all things if the 

public furnished them with necessaries which they should be obliged to 
earn by their labour? Whether other nations have not found great 
benefits from the use of slaves in repairing high roads, making rivers 
navigable, draining bogs, erecting public buildings, bridges, and manu- 
factures ? Whether temporary servitude would not be the best cure for 
idleness and beggary ? Whether the public has not a right to employ those 
who cannot, or who will not, find employment for themselves ? Whether all 
sturdy beggars should not be seized and made slaves to the public for 
certain term of years? . . . What the word servant signifies in the New 
Testament ? Whether the view of criminals chained in pairs and kept # 
hard labour would not be very edifying to the multitude ? 
It is worth notice that Berkeley had a theory of race about the 
Irish to which he frequently reverts. He asks “ Whether our 
natural Irish are not partly Spaniards and partly Tartars; and 
whether they do not bear signatures of their descent from both 
these nations which is also contirmed by all their histories ? 

These few illustrations may, we hope, give some notion © 
character of one of the sturdiest and most sensible, and at the same 
time one of the most subtle thinkers, if not the very most su 
thinker, of the eighteenth century. As in the whole range of 
English literature hardly any name is held in more affectionate 
regard than Berkeley’s, so there is none which illustrates m @ 
more striking manner the best, and at the same time the d 
and most important, side of the English character. The sanguin, 
subtle, intensely practical, and almost over-logical character of the 
race was never more strikingly embodied. If Cobbett had been 
a good man and a gentleman, and if he had been educated a8 
Berkeley was, they would have had much in common. 
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HEINE ON ENGLAND.* 
is remarkable chiefly as a specimen of a literary 
MT sircation which, if fraud would inte strong a term to 
eit, is more than ordinarily irritating to the unw 
arecten We have lately had a discussion on the rather difficult 
pores casuistry, What constitutes a culpable case of plagiar- 
ae a pla: ht may ——— French plots bodily with- 
mpcurting the charge of dishonesty, how much may a novelist 
¢ without being guilty of stealing ? At worst, the reader does 
feel himself very mu — because he probably owes 
ip the questionable practice a better plot than the novelist could 
have supplied from his or her own stores. Unless he happens, as 
few Fish readers have happened, to see the French book, he 
| it in its English dress with as much satisfaction as if it 
m heen strictly original. The French author who is plundered 
complain, and the English — who has adapted his work 
a have done a mean action, but the tangible injury to the 
ish reader is generally imperceptible. he fault of which 
we have to accuse the editors of Heine’s England, as the book 
Ps is a more vexatious one. We are naturally anxious 
ip see What a writer of so much original power has got to say 
shout our unfortunate country. We know that our patriotism 
will not receive any flattering compliments; but then it is some- 
times pleasant to have an extraordinary force of humorous insight 
directed against one’s compatriots, for a man must be dull indeed 
ihe cannot persuade himself that he personally is an exception 
to all national failings. We may not be inclined to humiliate 
ourselves quite so fully as Mr. Matthew Arnold would have us— 
toadmit, as he has done in his epitaph on Heine, that we have 
indeed received some very shrewd castigation at the hands of that 
brilliant wielder of sarcasm, but that we must humbly bow our 
heads, and confess our sins in the dust. Most people, even in this 
time of universal self-depreciation, have some rags and tatters left 
of old-fashioned national pride; they cannot see poor John Bull 
st up on a pillory, and pelted with all manner of ridicule, without 
a faint impulse to defend him. It requires a philosopher, or a man 
witha very complacent conviction of his personal superiority to his 
fellows, to be quite unconscious that some of the missiles may 
glance aside at his own head, and it requires a very Christian spirit 
to receive them with perfect indifference. Still, though we have 
occasionally to choke down the old man, and to repress a rising 
or two of indignation, we like to know what a man of genius 
ae say against us. We cannot help smiling, if somewhat 
mefully, at his taunts; and, unless grossly prejudiced, we admire 
the skill and neatness with which the scourge is applied to our 
own backs, 

Hence, when we see a book entitled England, and with Heine’s 
name on the back, we expect for a moment that we are about to 
receive a treat, with a touch of something unpleasantly bitter, but 
yet gratifying to our tastes. We hope that we have overlooked 
some of Heine’s writings, and that some fragments may have been 
collected worthy to be put beside the Germany, or the Letters from 
Paris. We are perhaps weak enough to buy the book on the 

h of its cover. Our suspicions are uncomfortably aroused 
on finding that the editors state, with a frankness which might as 
well have _ from the preface to the cover, that the book 
might have been called “ The Heroines of Shakspeare, and Frag- 
ments on England.” By way of reassuring us, however, they 
proceed to state that, however little analogy it may offer in 
some respects to the books upon France and Germany, it still 
gives an image of England sufficiently complete and faithful to 
claim a place after those works under an analogous title. This re- 
vives our hopes a little, and we turn to the index. More than 
two-thirds of the volume refers to the heroines of Shakspeare, and 
ofthis portion we will speak directly. The remainder at first sight 
Promises to touch upon some interesting topics, although in a very 
short space. The first fragment is upon Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and appeared, like all the others but one, in 1828. We 
should be glad to listen to some epigrams from Heine upon this 
excellent text; but after a preface of a few pages he remarks—and 
itis one of the few compliments we receive from him—that the 
debates in the English Parliament are more amusing than those 
in German Chambers, although it is rarely possible for English- 
men to express a principle. He therefore fills the rest of the paper 
With translations of a speech by Lord King, and another by th : 
Spring Rice—good enough in; their way, but not Heine. We 
tum to the next paper, on the National Debt, and find that, 
il asimilar way, it consists of a short introduction by Heine, 
and a long translation from Cobdbett’s Register. This is annoy- 
ng, though it is rather amusing to see Cobbett in French; and 

‘ Something to say upon so promising a text. To our 
ories an i to be the translation of a portrait 

, Mr. is a tremendous 
af Hen s superlatives about the eloquence, logic, and so forth 
and He, rougham, with a graphic description ot his appearance; 

“ile assures us from personal observation that it 1s not ex- 
a This again is interesting, but it is still not Heine. Then 

« four original pages on Corporal Punishment, of which the 


tet point is ‘that the use of corporal punishment by a stupid 


* De? Angleterre. Par Henri eine, Paris: Michel Lévy Frores. 1867, 


aristocracy produced the marvellous inferiority of the English to 
the French soldier in the Peninsular campaigns. Next comes 
an article with the taking title, “John Bull.” Here must be 
something at last; but, to our amazement, there is an insidious 
note saying that Heine translated this fragment from the English 

of an unknown author. ‘This faithful and complete image of 

England concludes with a piece which, as the editors boast in 

the preface, contains an account at first hand of the death of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. It turns out to be a review of the 

Life of Thomas Reynolds, in which this account was printed in 

1841. Our faithful and complete or. 44 therefore, consists 

mainly of translations from a few English, chiefly anonymous, 

writers ; and was, in fact, used by Heine as padding for the paper 

which he edited in Munich. e need y say that it is diffi- 

cult to imagine a grosser case of trying to pass off a catchpenny 

work by favour of the name of a great writer. 

Still, however, we have the heroines of Shakspeare, and we 
feel that the editors may possibly have some cause for their 
enthusiastic account of the treat they have provided for us. A 
criticism on Shakspeare by Heine may well offer that “ intel- 
lectual enjoyment, so rare and so exquisite, of hearing a poet 
commentating another a ”; even if we doubt whether it 
can really give us, “thanks to a crowd of rapid intuitions 
capriciously cast hither and thither, the key to the genius of 
England itself and of its moral character.” The criticisms, 
indeed, were obviously intended to be of a fugitive nature. 
They were the letterpress of an illustrated publication containi 
a series of portraits of Shakspeare’s heroines, and Heine wo 
naturally throw them off without caring to give them any elabo- 
rate finish. However, a genius sometimes scatters pearls without 
knowing it, and we listen reverentially to hear even the h 
words which Heine may drop about Shakspeare. In regard to 
nearly half the heroines, we are disappointed as decisively as 
before. All that Heine has done is to quote passages from the 
short plays in which the heroines are mentioned. As the work 
originally appeared in German, we presume that the quotations 
from Shakspeare were not in French; and it therefore appears 
that these few lines of French translation are only Heine’s work 
in the sense that he selected them as appropriate mottoes for 
the engravings. 

We are glad, however, to say that this is not quite all. There 
are a few genuine bits of criticism; they are very short, and 
a good deal even of these short fragments consists of translation 
from Shakspeare. Still, an attentive reader may be thankful that 
there are a few genuine and characteristic bits of Heine. They 
seem to have been written too hastily to be of much value as a 
contribution to Shakspearian criticism ; and, indeed, it is evident 
that he is glad to fill a few pages by starting off upon any text 
which the mention of the heroine may suggest. The Merchant of 
Venice naturally suggests some characteristic remarks upon the 
Jews; he shows that Shylock is really the most respectable 
character in the piece; and he argues after his own fashion that 
the people were perfectly right in hating the Jews, only that they 
justified their hatred on illogical grounds. It was not as Jews 
that they were really hated, for the Jews represented the modern 
principle to which the people of Europe are now beginning to 
raise themselves; they were hated because they were rich, and 
the hatred is now properly transferred to the selfish capitalists 
who have grown rich in their turn. And then, a propos of Portia, 
Heine describes how he wandered in Venice looking out for Shy- 
lock, in order to tell him that his cousin at Paris had become the 
most powerful baron in Christendom, and had received from Her 
Catholic Majesty the order which was founded to commemorate 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. This is a good specimen 
of Heine’s manner, but it is not exactly the intellectual treat 
which we were promised of the poetical commentator on a poet. 
Neither are the little fits of malice against our unlucky ae 
men, for which Heine manages to discover appropriate texts. We 
are told, of course, that we do not understand Shakspeare, and 
have never produced a decent commentator on the poet with 
the exception of Hazlitt and Mrs. Jameson ; that he feels the same 
disgust in thinking that Shakspeare was an Englishman which an 
excellent banker at Hamburg expressed on reflecting that our 
Saviour was of Jewish birth; and, by way of commentary upon 
Shakspeare’s historical plays, we are told, not merely that the 
English wars in France were infamous, but that we never even 
won any military glory. At Cré¢y, it seems, the glorious chivalry 
of France were ignominiously destroyed by “the muskets of 
modern infantry.” Even cannon es ere; and the only 
true glory was that gained he blind King of Bohemia, when 
he died in the midst of the English army. “The triumphs of the 
English have — been a shame to humanity, from Crégy and 


Poitiers down to Waterloo.” 


Thus our true and complete picture of ene turns out to be 
a collection of fragments translated from adozen English 
writers in 1828 ; our Shakspearian criticism by a true poet consists 
chiefly of a few skits at certain pet objects of Heine’s antipathy ; 
and if it is impossible to = Heine’s most casual writings 
without lighting upon a few brilliant and characteristic 

it is nevertheless pretty plain that this is one of the most flagrant 
pieces of bookmaking that have lately appeared. As such it is just 
worth notice for the sake of the warning. 
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LEVINS’ MANIPULUS VOCABULORUM.* 


A DICTIONARY of the reign of Elizabeth may at first sight 
hardly seem to come within the definition of an Early 
English Text. Yet such a work seems fairly to come within the 
scope of the Society which now gives it to the world. A 
Dictionary is always most important evidence in the history of a 
language. It is at once a direct witness to the state of the 
language, and it also shows how that language looked in the 
eyes of those who were using it. A rhyming dictionary of 

e sort before us has the further advantage of showing how 
words were sounded at such or such a time—a point on which 
our evidence of the incidental kind is necessarily somewhat 
scanty. Levins arranges his words, not by their beginnings, 
but by their endings. His first class therefore is made of those 
which end “in a”—a small class certainly, consisting only 
of “Alleluia,” “ Coloquintida,” “y* Fistula,” “Serrha,” and 
“Ha ha.” “Serrha” we might not have recognised under that 
spelling; but the Latin interpretation, “heus, io” shows that 
what is meant is the word more commonly written “sirrah.” 
(Did Levins hold that it had nothing to do with “Sir”? The 
word does not occur in Bailey.) “Ha ha” again is explained as 
“laugh” and the Latin is “ha, ha, ha.” So we go on with words 
ending in ab, abe, able, and so forth till, in the natural course of 
things, we reach wtle and we. Then, having exhausted the 
vowels, we start again with diphthongs, “in aye desinentia,” in 

. ayd, in ayge, till we reach outhe, under which the last word is “ to 
smouthe, polire, comere, concinnare.” We thus get three things— 
first, the standard vocabulary of the English tongue, according to 
the ideas of Levins in 1570, secondly, to some extent at least, the 
way in which he pronounced words, as shown by the rhyming 
arrangement, and lastly his interpretation of them in Latin. And, 
while speaking of a “rhyming” arrangement, one cannot help 
envying Peter Levins in one respect. In the golden days of good 
Queen Bess, if a man represented Old-English vim by later 
English rime (just like wine and wife for win and wif), his printer 
did not change it into rhyme. We fancy that printers then were 
either really Greek scholars or else could not read Greek at all. 
In either of those happy states, they would not, like the half- 
learned, be led astray by some blundering notion about pbc. 

It will be seen that Levins’ way of arranging words makes 
it sometimes a little hard to guess where a particular word is 
to be found. It takes some while to think, for instance, that 
“about” ends in ¢, that it has ow before ¢, that ow is the last 
diphthong in alphabetical order, that, as no word ends in ouv, oux, 
or ouz, out is the last possible termination save one, namely outhe. 
By thinking through all this elaborate process of thought, it will 
be found that about necessarily comes in the last group but one of 
all the groups of words in the dictionary. But it is distinctly less 
trouble to look in Mr. Wheatley’s Index, to find that “ about” is 
in the 229th column, and to look for it there. The men of the 
Elizabethan age perhaps did not shrink from the labour involved 
in the original arrangement, but we in these degenerate days may 
be glad that, after “ Deo Gratias ” and “Finis,” Mr. Wheatley has 
given us quite as many pages as there are before it. He has also, 
without exactly stopping to comment, given, under words which 
presented any difficulty, references to other early dictionaries or 
other books which supplied illustrations of them. 

Though Mr. Wheatley calls Levins’ work a Rhyming Dic- 
tionary, yet he remarks that we cannot be quite certain whether 
the words were always meant to rhyme. It is not always clear 
whether they are arranged to their sound or according to their 
— Take, for instance, the group ending in “eare.” Some 
ot them do not end in eare, and can therefore only have been put 
in the group because they rhymed with those that did. Such are 
“ cleere, clarus,” “ neere, propinquus,” which oddly enough’ has a 
different spelling from the adverb or preposition “ neare, prope.” 
Such again are bryar and fryar, which, as Mr. Wheatley shows in 
his preface, there is other evidence to prove were pronounced 
breer and freer, (This last pronunciation survives in the surname 
Frere.) Such again is “ Whyer, chorus,” which is distinguished 
from a “ Quear of paper, liber.” Now choir, quire, however we 
choose to spell it, was certainly pene queer, as the spelling 
quere shows. So Levins probably intended bryar, fryar, and 
whyer all to rhyme with care, feare, and the like. But how about 
“ beare, ursus”; “beare, ferre,” “sweare, jurare,” “ peare, pyrus,” 
“ teare, lacerare,” and “ weare, conterere”’? Were they pronounced 
beer, sweer, peer, teer, and weer? We suspect that they were. On 
the other sounded like ween, is spelled 
wayne, and put along with vayne, gayne, wa laustrum 
and other of whose sound there can 1'o 

rplex matters yet further, beer, the Teutonic drink, is spelled 
bere, is defined “ potus lupinatus,” and is placed in rather odd 
— Its yoketellows are “ rere, recens” (a good, but obsolete 
word, which should be spelled rhere, its eldest shape being hrere), 
“ there, ai,” “ where, ubi,” “here, hic,” “ nowhere,” “somwhere,” 
“everywhere,” and one French intruder “ syncere.” Did all these 
thyme together, and if so, which rhymed to which? We think 
we have heard people make where rhyme to beer; we doubt 
whether we have ever heard here sounded the same way as hair. 

Our readers were doubtless a little amazed at “ Whyer, chorus.” 
Mr. Wheatley says: “ Wh is generally used for gu, as (12) to 


* Manipulus Vocabulorum: a Rhyming Dictionary of the lish 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570). Edited by B. 
—_— published for the Early English Text Society by Tribner & Co. 
1367. 


whake for quake, (120) whick for quick, (209) wh ; 
This is to the Scottish of qu for 
does not exactly represent the state of the case, We think a 
these three are the only words in which Levins has uged ny 
qu, while he has, on the other hand, “ guilome” for “lilonet 
and “quip,” “quippe” for “whip” (this last word seems 

to survive in both ), and both zwheale and queale for sill 
or blister. And in all the three cases where he uses thea 


an unusual way, it is to distinguish between two uses - 
word. Tobe sure, between “ quake, quatere, tremere,” an “i 


trepid "it is not easy to see the difference ; but it isn 


superstes,” between “ whyer, chorus” and “quear of 

One wonders why “ queene, Regina word whicl, in 
reverentially treated to a capital letter, an honour not ‘confened ‘ 
rex or imperator—and “ queane, scortum, meretriz” are not distin, 


held to so far poles. asunder that it might have 
erous to hint that ™ 4 been di 


“ Hayne must be hina, and sguayne we suppose swan, like 
shove; “lagna,” to bide, is toad ta the of 
the same at we have villayne translated verna ; carle is rusticn, 
but churl has emo ingratus, parcus.” 

Here is a specimen of our worthy Levins’ way of treatin 
terminations :— 


as 


GosLinG, of goose, anserculus, i, 
Duck of ducke, anaticulus, i. 
PorKLING, of porke, porcellus, i, 

These be diminitiues, & may be expounded by this signe little, as 
or little goose, porkling or little porke. And their Latin endeth for the mat 
parte in ulus, or in ellus, as, anserculus, porcellus, &c. 

There be also many other that end in ing, here not expressed, became 
they may be deriued out of verbes three maner of wayes when ye will, afte 
this sort, first participles of the present tenses, as louing, teaching, reading, 
of loue, teach, rede, by putting to (ing) whose Latine is easely formeld 
the gerund in di, by turning di into s, as, amandi, amans, docendi, doce, 
legendi, legens, &c. 

The second kinde is of the gerundes of verbs, as amandi, of louing, docendi, 
of teching, legendi, of reding. 

The third kind is of nounes verbals, whose Latine ending in io, or w,is 
formed of the latter supine, as, louing, amatio, onis, hec, of amatu; reding, 
lectio, onis, hac, of lectu; hearing, auditio, onis, hac, auditus, vs; doing, 
actio, onis, hac, actus, us, hic. Of al these kindes the englishe is one, but the 
Latine is diuers, as the examples declare. 

Ing, it is plain, was to Levins the true form of the participle; ad 
and and were quite forgotten. 

Mr. Wheatley, in his preface, a on to give some account d 
other writers since Levins, who have attempted dictionaries mor 
or less on the same plan. We should like to know more 
Vestibulum Lingue Latine, published by Thomas Willis in 1640. 
He, it seems, avowedly arranged words according to sound and ast 
according to spelling, so as to avoid the question which we hare 
just raised out of the arrangement of Levins. Thus, from the 
examples given by Mr. Wheatley, it seems that sleight (slight 
negligere) rhymed to bait, eight, and weight, and wombe to come 
and home. Bait reminds us that Levins defines “ bayt of a beare 
“ursi prelium, and “bayt of a bul,” tauri venatio, a distinction d 
which we should like to know the meaning. To bait in thi 
sense, which must be carefully distinguished trom that of ieseat 
and reficere, is venart, captare. But surely either bull or bear ws 
made fast for the safety of Her Gracious Majesty and the othet 
spectators, How then could the process be called a hunt? 

Some more dictionaries are promised in the series, and we 
be very glad to see them. 


JOMINI’S NAPOLEON.* 
(Second Notice.) 
FTER the defeats of Jena and Auerstadt in 1806, the King 
Prussia had abandoned his capital and retired to Konigsbe 
Of all his army there remained hardly twenty thousand men fit: 
service, but one hundred thousand Russians, coming to 
ance, were already advancing towards the Vistula under 


* Life of Napoleon. By Baron Jomini, General-in-Chief and Aided 
Cam i FA Emperor of Russia. Translated from the French, with Notes 
by H. W. Halleck, LL.D., Major-General United States Army, Au 
“Elements of Military Art and Science,” “ International Law — 
of War,” &c. &c. 4 vols. With Atlas. New York: D. Van 
London: Triibner & Co. 1864. 
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‘ The word wayne for wean led us by chance among a group of 
words some of which notice. Thus “ drayne, uc” 
es, cardimonium,” “ hayne, verna,” “squayne, assecla,” 
a either obsolete, or have changed their form or meaning. Drayy 
— sounds like a northern form of drone, but dran and drén both 
ae exist, like sten and stén. The drayne bee is just like steening 
stayning a road. Graynes”’ of course is the sense of 
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fourscore years. Napoleon passed the river, and made 

veteran ii as might have for a decisive victory over 
meh nemies whom he had hitherto encountered. But Russian 
the ent" and the mud of Poland combined to baffle him at Pul- 
«The Russians exhibited a courage to which we were not 
gecustomed.” He had imagined that Austerlitz had broken the 
of his adversaries, and he was surprised at their firmness, 

well as at their superiority in —z- The celerity of move- 
to which he owed so — was impracticable when 
Adicts were e mud. So he went into winter 
Ss at Warsaw. nski now gave place to Benningsen, 
aan by birth, who showed his resolution by taking the 
tfensive and compelling the French army to exchange the 
ble quarters and agreeable society of Warsaw for the field. 

Mud had now given place to ice so firm that cavalry could charge 
es. Napoleon, now that he could move his troops, 


pents, by manceuvres. But the Russians were inaccessible to those 
oat communications which had so powerfully influenced 
the armies which he had met in other campaigns. They 
would go no further than they were pushed. After hard fighting, 
maintained far into the night, the Russians were driven out of 
the town of Eylau. Napoleon believed they had retreated. He 
was undeceived by their cannonade, which opened before day- 
break. His exhausted soldiers were dispersed through the houses, 
and deep in slumber. “ Their waking,” says the historian, “ was 
terrible”; and even more terrible must have been the watching of 
the inhabitants for whose town Frenchmen and Russians were 
contending. Napoleon had counted on the discouragement of 
m amy hotly pursued for four days ; but he learned in this cam- 
i the Russian fights as well after defeat as after victory. 
historian, having served both France and Russia, may be 
expected to supply, what has hitherto been wanting, an impartial 
account of the wars between those Powers; and we may believe, 
upon his authority, that the obstinacy of Benningsen almost 


triumphed over the — of Napoleon at Eylau. The soldiers of 


Austerlitz under Soult hardly sustained the fierce attacks by 
which the Russians sought to regain the town of Eylau, The corps 
of Augereau was almost destroyed. “It experienced such great 
losses that it was obliged to dissolve after the battle.” But by the 
energy of Davoust the Russians were forced slowly back on one 
flank, while Ney, who arrived late upon the field, turned their 
other flank, and threatened to cut them off from Konigsberg. In 
order to execute the retreat on which Benningsen had decided, 
he made, long after nightfall, a fresh attack on Ney, which 
opened the road. The losses on both sides had been enormous, 
and nothing had been definitely decided. The retreat of Ben- 
ningsen relieved Napoleon from the disagreeable necessity of 
ielding to him the field of battle. The Russians retired on 
Kinigs , and the French returned gladly to winter quarters. 
The comment which Jomini causes Napoleon to make upon these 
events is remarkable :— 

Such was the cruel battle of Eylau, so interesting in the extraordinary 


circumstances that accompanied it, and so little decisive in its results, At 


eleven o'clock, Soult had suffered much, and Augereau’s corps was com- 


paratively destroyed, All had been lost but for the stand which I made for 
three hours at the cemetery of Eylau, at the head of my guard, my cavalry, 
and my artillery, which I directed myself. The army will not refuse to bear 
me witness that I was not the least moved by the critical position in which 


we were placed until the arrival of Davoust. I could have wished to see by . 


my side on this occasion those of my detractors who have accused me of 
wanting courage and presence of min 


After three months of entire repose Napoleon opened the 


campaign with a superiority of force and a facility of movement | 


wimpeded by frost or mud. Yet his position was eminently 
hazardous, He was encamped in a hostile country far from 
France. In his rear was Prussia; on one flank was Austria; on 


the other the sea, dominated by England; in his front was Russia. 


Benningsen in his entrenched camp at Heilsberg might operate on. 


oe communications if he attempted to move on Konigsberg. 
“But I knew Benningsen too well to fear this. So vigorous an 
operation was above his -’ The Russian General allowed 
himself to be displaced from Heilsberg; he retreated, and then 
= advanced, hoping to beat in detail the dispersed corps of the 

charmy. Thus he offered the desired opportunity to Napoleon, 
Whose genius never shone more brightly than on the day when 
he destroyed at Friedland the last hope which at that time 
tmained to England of organizing Continental resistance to his 
Power, It is worth while to quote the passage which describes 
the seene of this exploit :— 


Friedland is situated in the re-entering bend of the Alle. The curve 
opened in the direction of our approach. The space included in this bend is 
cut in two by a small mill-stream, and the lake formed by damming up the 
Water for the use of the mills. The enemy’s left, composed of four divisions 

Prince Bagration, was between this lake and the Alle. ‘The right, 
composed of three divisions of Prince Gortschakoff, and two-thirds of the 
cavalry, extended from the lake to the north into the plain opposite Hein- 
Sietat, The enemy, in order to facilitate his communications, had thrown 

ree bridges across the Alle immediately opposite the city, and near his left 
Wing, It Was evident that to strike a decisive blow it was first necessary to 
ape this left, in order to gain possession of Friedland and the bridges ; 

@ right, extending three-quarters of a league from the city to the 
orth, on the Alle, and cut off. I instantly formed my 


About five o'clock in the afternoon the signal of attack was 
given, and everything was executed with admirable precision. 
pe Concentric fire of the French artillery produced grievous 

Voc among the Russians of the left, hemmed in by the river, 


the city, and the lake. “It was sad to see these men 

slain in the terrible position in which they were placed.” 

Ney now presses the enemy, who is crowded in the entrance to 
the city. The French divisions fight as furiously to force their 
way into Friedland as the Russian left does to maintain itself there 
until the right can fall back. But Ney finally a Bagration 
withdraws his last battalions, and sets fire to the bridges to check 
the ardour of pursuit. Meanwhile Lannes and Mortier give occu- 
pation to the Russian right, and even allow Prince Gortschakoff 
to gain some success, in order to draw him forward into the snare 
which has been set for him. Warned too late of the catastrophe 
of the left wing, the Prince forms the resolution to cut a 

with the sword. One of his divisions penetrates into Fri 

where a horrible mélée is formed with the troops of Ney. But 
the bridges are already ——e and Lannes and Mortier fall on 
the rear of the Russians, while °y checks them in front. But 
none of these brave men think of capitulating. They prefer to 
Alle, to seek a even at the 

of drowning, ey thus s in rejoining Benningsen. 

It is difficult at this di the consternation 
which the news of the battle of Friedland produced in England. 
We had seen the armies of Napoleon begin their march from 
Boulogne. With wonderful rapidity they closed round the 
of Mack at Ulm. Austria, standing alone, _— utterly a 4 
to sustain the conflict she had provoked. But Russia, proud of 
the memory of Suwarrow’s victories, was advancing ao he aid. 
The battle of Austerlitz showed that that aid was useless, 
and Austria was compelled to ask for peace. Next year i 
believing herself to be the military Power which her ¥ King 
had left her, took up the sword which Austria had laid down. 
She did not, however, trust wholly to herself, for Russia might be 
expected to move — and cumbrously to her assistance. But 
Napoleon was too quick to allow this calculation to be fulfilled. 
The battles of Jena and Auerstadt showed that Prussia’s — 

stem—the system of the Seven Years’ War—was effete, 

could do no more than her 
old and often defeated rival Austria. The Prussian capital was 
occupied, and the only corps of the Prussian army which kept the 
field was driven into the eastern corner of the +e oe where it 
acted in subordination to the Russian army, which for a time held 
u was received in with exultation proportioned to 
the depression which had it. Benningsen, the only 
eral who had proved himself able to stand before Napol 
e the popular hero of the hour, and children were 
by his name. But the exultation was qualified by warnings 
suggested by prudence or political inclination. The letters of 
Peter Plymley contain a prediction that winter must give place 
to summer, and that Napoleon would smite this i 
in whom the English people trusted, hip and thigh. This pre- 
diction was swiftly accomplished. It is evident that, from the 
moment the armies were able to move freely, Benningsen was 
outgeneralled, and—what was even more fatal—he was out- 
numbered. Nothing shows the izing power of Napoleon 
more than this, that, although the Russians were close to their 
own country and he was many hundred leagues from his, yet he 
could place more men in the field than oy Nees, while at the 
same time he watched Austria and kept ia in subjection. 
England as usual was collecting troops and ships for a diversion 
which could not be got ready until too late, and she sent quanti- 
ties of arms and stores to Kénigsberg, where they augmented 
the booty which awaited capture by the French. The battle 
of Friedland aor Russia, along with Prussia and Austria, 
among the defeated enemies of France. A darkness of despair 
unbroken by a single ray of ~ 4 now settled upon Europe. It 
seemed that Fate had irrevocably decreed that the earth should 
belong to France and the sea to England. 

It is difficult to understand the motives which induced Napoleon 
to invade Russia in 1812. But if he was rash in undertaki 
this expedition, he was prudent in the execution of it. The inva- 
sion was made or supported by half a million of admirably- 
organized soldiers, and if the Russians would have fought, it is 
not to be doubted that Napoleon could have beaten them. He 
crossed the frontier of Russia on the 24th of June, and ex- 
pected, with reason, to have ample time for striki 
decisive blows before winter. But Barclay, who comman 
the Russians, retired as the French advanced, and managed to 
avoid battle so long as the invaders were decidedly superior in 
force. This dilatory policy, however, and Barclay’s foreign origin 
causing dissatisfaction, the supreme command was given to 
Kutusoff, a native Russian, who determined to make a stand in 
front of Moscow. The battle of Borodino was fought between 
equal numbers. Each general disposed of about 130,000 men, 
Jomini makes Napoleon say, “I have fought many battles in my 
life, but I have never seen one as terrible as this.” It would be 
useless to recount its movements. After nine hours’ hard fighting, 
without decisive success on either side, a cannonade was main- 
tained till dark, and then the Russians retreated from the field, 
leaving, however, no trophies to the victor. Jomini acknowledges 
that Napoleon did not exhibit in this battle the same vigour as at 
Austerlitz and Friedland, but he says that his dangerous situation 
in a hostile country rendered caution n . The battle, 
although indecisive, opened the road to Moscow to the French, 
The burning of the city, which followed, so far from causing the 
subsequent disasters of the campaign, would have averted them if 
it had operated as a warning to Napoleon to retreat, But he 
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lingered in the hope of negetiations being opened for peace. On 
the 19th of October, the J army 
consisted of 80,000 fighting men and 15,000 convalescents, 
There were almost as many carriages as combatants. The cold 
did not become serious until after the army reached Smolensko, 
on the gth of November, but by that time it had lost half its 
numbers. It had expected to find supplies at Smolensko, but 
found only desolation. The frost, which had become severe, 
broke up before the army reached the Beresina river, so that it 
became necessary to construct bridges. The passage of this 
river will be ever memorable for the skill and courage shown by 
the army, as well as for the horrors suffered by its unarmed 
followers. The troops which had come from Moscow were now 
reduced to 15,000 men, and the flanking armies, which Napoleon 
drew to himself as he retreated, amounted to about the same 
number. The Russians were in force upon both banks, and 
no words can do justice to the gallantry with which the 
starving and shivering French soldiers fought to keep them in 
check while the baggage and non-combatants of their army 
passed the bridges. But as the Russians gradually gained 
ground, they were able to plant their artillery so as to play 
upon the struggling mass of iages, horses, men, and women. 
It is easy to imagine what ensued. Viewed as a military opera- 
tion, the passage of this river was highly creditable to Napoleon, 
who, having accomplished it, quitted the army and travelled with 
all speed to Paris, The number of 500,000 soldiers, which was 
given as that which Napoleon led against Russia, included all 
the flanking and supporting forces, a large part of which did 
not advance to Moscow, and therefore did not suffer the hard- 
ships of the retreat. But, of the army which did advance to 
Moscow, we have seen that only 15,000 reached the bank of 
the Beresina, and after effecting the passage of that river there 
was much fighting and further privations to endure. In fact, 
that which may be called the grand army of invasion perished 
except a few thousand men. Jomini says that the marches from 
the Beresina to Smorgoni “completed the dissolution of our 
army.” It is a common mistake to exaggerate the severity of 
the cold experienced in this retreat. ‘The French army en- 
dured an equal degree of cold in the campaign of Eylau; but it 
was at that time well supplied with provisions. Jomini makes 
— say, by way of summary of this disastrous campaign :— 
“« My forces were prudently disposed, and no point was needlessly 
exposed. If I ventured much, it was only after having taken every 
precaution which human foresight could suggest to secure the suc- 
cess of my operations.” It should be added to the account of the 
em, ~ of the Beresina that Jomini rendered important services at 
it, as Napoleon himself acknowledged. 


Napoleon quitted the remains of his old army in order to 
hasten the raising of a new one, and he succeeded. In April 
of the following year he took the field with numbers greater 
than the Russians combined with the Prussians, who had now 
taken up arms, could produce against him. He was eager to 

rofit by this superiority. The enemy, on the other hand, rely- 
ing on the veteran troops which he could oppose to the French 
conscripts, had resolved on offensive warfare. Wittgenstein, who 
commanded the allies in chief, had the audacity to assail Napoleon 
at Lutzen. But after a day’s hard fighting he retreated. We 
find Marshal Ney, who, as the last man who crossed the bridge 
over the Niemen in the previous winter, had earned the title of 
“the rear guard of the grand army,” now leading the young 
conscripts into action, and making them by his example equal 
to the veterans who had died in Russia. But the battle of 
Lutzen was bloody, and barren ofresults. In the battle of Bautzen 
Napoleon had some reason to complain of fortune, for his 
combinations promised him a triumph greater than that of 
Friedland, and of the same character, whereas he gained only 
a costly and fruitless victory. Jomini was at this time chief of 
the staff to Marshal Ney, and the translator tells us that he dis- 
tinguished himself by the judicious advice he gave. The trans- 
lator seems, however, to have overlooked the discrepancy between 
his note and his version of the text. Jomini makes Napoleon 
say, “ The fate of my empire thus depended upon the faulty move- 
ment of the most valiant of my generals”; so that, if Jomini 
gave good advice, it must have been left unheeded. The author 
says nothing anywhere of himself, and a great deal on all oppor- 
tunities in praise of Ney. On this occasion the truth probably 
was that Ney began the day’s work well under Jomini’s advice, 
and finished it badly according to his own opinion. The author 
makes very clear what might have been at Bautzen, but it would 
take us too long to follow his explanation. Immediately after 
this battle he quitted the French service, being disgusted at 

Berthier’s conduct to him. 


Jomini, haying taken service with the allies, saw the autumn 
campaign of 1813 from the side opposed to Napoleon. After the 
rupture of the armistice, Napoleon had Austria, as well as Russia 
and Prussia, on his hands. But he once more signalized the 
superiority of his generalship by inflicting on the allies a heavy 
deteat at Dresden. “The enemy lost much of their artillery and 

0,000 men. The trophies gained in the pursuit were scarcel 

ess. This was one of the most glorious victories I ever gained.” 
But it was followed in quick succession by the disaster of Van- 
damme at Culm, and the defeats of Oudinot at Gros-Beeren, 
Macdonald at the Katzbach, and Ney at Dennewitz. “ What 
was wanting to me in this campaign was two good lieutenants, 
who understood strategic war. i was certain of nothing where I 


could not be in person.” By laborious orgenisstion the ane zation the oli: 
last contrived to bear their vast superio ity by 
after three days’ battle around Leipsic they gained over Nap. and 
in person a decisive victory which drove him across the Rhee 
oncerning the campaign of 1814, Jomini makes Napoleon 
that connoisseurs, if they are honest, will regard it with th “y 
1805 and 1809 as the most memorable and the most scientife of 
modern times :— af 


With men in the field I held my way against 

and victorious. . ... of the 
unfading ; 
most amit 4 Of ages the 
Of Napoleon’s plan of battle at Waterloo Jomini 
might offer it & a model to the masters of the art, for =a 
could be better. The magnificent monument raised by Jominj 
to the military character of Napoleon is, to our thinkin 
somewhat defaced by the absurd conceit of making Napoleon's 
shade recount the story of his life in the Elysian fields in the 
hearing of the shades of Alexander, Cesar, and Frederick, The 
affectation of classicism has spoiled many a good modern writer 
besides Jomini, and when he says that Ney defending the brid 
over the Niemen on the retreat from Russia was “ valient 
Achilles, and strong as Ajax and Diomede,” we feel tempted to 
continue the classical parallel by remarking that the French 
marshal seems to have been, “like Cerberus, three gentlemen 
at once.” But if it were desired to finish off Jomini’s work 
handsomely in his own style we might introduce into the 
Elysian fields the shade of some recently deceased warrior who 
should inform Napoleon of all that has been done under the 
Second Empire to revive and pe etuate the memory of the 
triumphs of the First. He — t be assured that no one now 
attempts to separate the glory of the soldiers of 1814 from that 
of France, but rather the marvellous marches and combats of those 
soldiers under their mighty leader are traced with admiration by 
military students throughout the world. And when the newly- 
arrived shade ce to Napoleon and his companion shades 
that Jomini’s great work, besides being read everywhere in Europe, 
had been translated in America, he might truly add, 

Gig od piv Oavwy, wWrEcac, Tor aisi 
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MR. WORNUM ON HOLBEIN.® 


— are many kinds of writers on art. Some are lazy in the 
accumulation of facts, but have a way of writing what is 
pleasant and easy to read ; others accumulate facts laboriously, but 
every fact occurs as a little hitch or obstacle in the reader's way, 
till the reader comes to hate them at last, and skips them when- 
ever he can. A macadamized road is good to drive upon, but only 
when the little stones are pleasantly welded together. The broken 
stones are necessary, but we do not like to feel every one of them 
under the wheels; and in winter, when roads are mended, nothing 
would induce us to drive over the stones at all if the road-makers 
did not artfully compel us. Mr. Wornum is an industrious labourer 
on the road that leads to knowledge, but it requires the habit of 
philosophy to feel grateful to him. We know that he has done 
us good service, and that the ultimate result of his toil will be to 
he the road easier for us; yet he appears to us in a somewhat 
hostile aspect, and we feel ‘little disposed to give that careful 
attention to matters of detail which seems to be expected from 
our patience. In truth, the spirit of Mr. Wornum’s book is 
far less artistic than antiquarian. He is a fair representative, and 
certainly a most respectable one, of a class of art-students whos 
inquiries seldom rest long on purely artistic points, but lead to 
problems of quite a different character. Their greatest interest 
is in the verification of facts and dates. They give great labour 
and pains to prove that such a particular picture or drawing 
the collection of the Earl of Somewhere is of doubtful authenticity, 
and they will describe the drawing to us in the most minute 
detail, after which usually follows a string of reasons why it 18 
probable that it may have been the work of somebody else. A 
skilful art critic of this class will go on quite contentedly, through 
any number of pages, with the narrative of his investigations; @ 
as the very success of the investigations has depended on minuti, 
the narrative would be nothing without detail. Closely conne 
with this order of writers is the cataloguing student. His business 
is to describe works of art, not that we may read his porny or ol 
with pleasure, but so that the description may appertain to the 
work described, and to no other. This is comparatively an easy 
business, and, once learnt, allows the practitioner to go ihe 
infinitum. Such descriptions, of course, make fearfully ull , 
rature, and much of the general dislike to writings about art be x4 
be due to them. They consist of matter like the following, w 
we invent for the occasion :—“ The Nativity. In the ew? 
the picture is the infant Saviour lying in a manger; — ce 
sits the Virgin; her right hand is extended towards the child, 
wears a red garment, with a blue head-dress, she looks to 

the spectator, her left hand is hidden behind the manger. 

the right stands St. Joseph. He is seen in profile,” and so 0». 


* Some Account of the Life and Works of Hans Holbein, Painter, of 
Augsburg. By Ralph Nicholson Wornum, Keeper and Secretary, 
Gallery. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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in that Mr. Wornum, having abundant material for 
book, has contrived to make an uninteresting one, or 
e te a book which no human being could endure to read 
ie To give the reader a specimen of what he is to expect, 
wo will open 


We com) 


‘at random, and quote the first passage that falls 
It is at page 77 :— 
our 
ey = Ne ya among the old German pictures, it is on wood, about 
hel ; 0 
ry inches high by ¥ found on some drawings and woodcuts of this time is 
The monogram 
indents Holbein, ‘The same mack wan 
. Annotationes, publis! robenius in 
in Novum above, the rattle of and below, the 
in Pa of Apelles,” inscribed Apelles hujusmodi pictura Calumniam ultus 
at; it is treated much as the subject, which was popular in the sixteenth 
i to rother 
similar in ond of nearly the ‘ane size ; 
the “ Hercules Gallicus ”; the other the “Imago Vite aulice,” about 
py heel high by 63 inches wide. The first is signed EF, and dated 1519 ; 
second, of which there is a copy in the Museum Print Room, is in the 
Maz. Tyrii Sermones, and also in some later works published by Froben. 
The same monogram AH occurs in Froben’s Velleius Paterculus, 1520; 
in the Opera Divi Caecilit Episcopi, §c. Fol. 1521; and in the 
title decoration of the Adagia o' Erasmus, published at Basel in 1523. 
is extract represents Mr. Wornum very fairly ; it marks rather 
of materials than the accomplished literary 
artist. Every now and then we find some readable passage, but 
immediately afterwards are plunged into details varying in ess 
with the degree in which they concern the subject in hand. It is 
ble that every possessor of a Holbein, or even of a pretended 
erin will find 8 ph to interest him, and that sometimes 
eae, for Mr. Wornum does not agree with the Laureate that 
usions should be respected if they make people happy. He 
does not seem “ dis to leave collectors, when they praise, their 
early heaven, their happy views.” As a detector of false Holbeins, 
Mr. Wornum has done such good service that it is not surprising 
if he is occasionally tempted to dwell on questions of authenticity 
rather longer than is likely to interest readers who are not in a 
ition to indulge in the pleasures of collecting, or to experience 
its costly disappointments. His work is essentially a book for col- 
lectors, and for others who may combine a love of art with a strong 
tincture of antiquarianism ; but it is not so much a book for artists, 
or for people whose interest in pictures is chiefly artistic. Mr. 
Wornum is a good hunter after facts, and admirably qualified for 
such a task as this of collecting facts about Holbein. He knows 
a great deal about pictures as @ connoisseur, more Bt in a 
uliar way than any artist except Sir Charles Eastlake ever 
a or could know; but this kind of knowledge is quite distinct 
from the knowledge necessary to painters, and is not likely to be 
of much practical use tothem. Mr. Wornum’s attainments of an 
auxiliary kind appear to be considerable. It does not follow 
that a man knows a language because he quotes it, but 
Mr. Wornum, like Sir Charles tlake, seems ready to attack 
any language that comes in his way. Of course Mr. Wornum 
supposes himself to know French; all educated Englishmen 
suppese they know French, though Englishmen who do know 
itare very rare birds indeed, much rarer than black swans. It 
does not, therefore, surprise us to find Mr. Wornum complacently 
writing cotite qu'il coute. We have no doubt that he would 
write @ Voutrance also, and, in short, would generally adopt the 
improvements which every French phrase must undergo before it 
can pass current in these islands, As this is a point on which 
English may be beneficially disturbed, we will 
dwell upon it a little longer than Mr. Wornum’s blunder would 
of itself warrant. The interesting column of the Zimes which 
contains the secret correspondence between lovers and other 
persons in a state of excitement, bore at one time almost daily 
the motto Coute Qui Coute. There was something heroically 
defiant of the French nation in printing the motto thus, day 
after day, in a manner so genuinely English, and we rather liked 
and admired the British boldness of the writer. For our own 
part, we never heard a Frenchman say anything nearer to that 
phrase than cotite que coiite. The Englishman changes gue into 
qu, because he cannot make out what governs the last word, 
and he puts an 7 mto the phrase @ outrance to satisfy his too 
fastidious ear, though at the expense of meaning. It is a great 
sin to quote foreign phrases incorrectly; but it is a fault to 
uote them at all when an English one will do as well, and 
. Wornum has a weakness for bits of foreign tongues. English 
Wwniters would do well to remember that linguistic accom lish- 
me is rare. Few artists or men of business can read Latin 
or Greek; most gentlemen will stick fast in a bit of French, 
and skip it, for they will seldom take the trouble to refer to 
rey, German is supposed to be fashionable, but, if 
ag in the fashion; and Italian is supposed to be 
he” ut its difficulties are ignored, not overcome. In fact, 
4 general pretension to a knowledge of languages is a sham; 
ene like Mr. Wornum may easily frighten away many 
aa “ with outlandish tongues, Mr. Wornum will take the 
a mt recast his book for a second edition, our advice is 
an at his service. Let all documentary evidence, and dis- 
— about dates and questions of authenticity, be given in 
——. or in a copious ~ but let the text contain only 
» expressed as clearly and concisely as possible. As the 


biography. Mr. Wornum, Imowing this, has attempted to shelter 
himself behind the plea that the title of his book is not a Life of 
Holbein, but “‘ Some Account of the Life and Works of Hans 
Holbein”; there are not yet, he thinks, materials sufficient for a 
complete biography :— 

I make no pretension whatever of having accomplished the task of alto- 

ther separating the genuine from the spurious works of Holbein in the 
ollowing pages; I know that I have not done so. I have seen many of 
Holbein’s works, but certainly not all, and I find him exceedingly difficult 
to pronounce a4 This difficulty arises probably from the vast compre- 
hensiveness of powers of observation; he had nothing of what the 
Germans have styled the subjective operation in his practice; he at once 
comprehended the mg y my od his subject, and added nothing of himself 
to the representation of the object to be reproduced, displaying an extra- 
ordinary contrast to the ordinary proceeding of Rembrandt, and a still greater 
to that of Rubens, 
Hence this Essay is called “ Some Account of Holbein and his Works.” There 
are not yet the materials of what may be justly called a “Life of Holbein,” 
though I have found subject-matter enough for a somewhat bulky volume. 
I have been unavoidably compelled to place my own views before the reader 
with a degree of prominence which I should have preferred to avoid ; not 
that I do not feel justified in giving an opinion ; on the contrary, a man who 
devotes his life to a special department of study is commonly supposed to 
have acquired some experience, which may be made useful to his fellow 
students and workers. It is now two-and-thirty years since I commenced 
my first extensive tour on the Continent (April 1834), with a view to ac- 
quiring, from experience, some definite ideas about toreign art and artists, 
and, right or wrong, I have gathered a few. 

We should be sorry if Mr. Wornum inferred, 
of his literary method, that we undervalue the utility of his 
labours. On the contrary, we say that he has rend a true 
service to art history by the publication of this book. It is not 
a book to be read through with pleasure, but it is valuable for 
reference, and every one who cares about the history of painting 
ought to have it in his library. We are far from despising 
the class of critics to which Mr. Wornum belongs; they seem to 
have little of artistic or poetical feeling, but they have untiring 
industry, and are accustomed to exercise judgment, if sometimes 
on small matters. Given a genuine interest in art, with a taste 
for antiquarian research, and a general ion for collecting and 
verifying evidence, and you will have a Wornum, if circumstances 
favour his development. Mr. Wornum’s ee ye has been 
favoured by circumstances. He is not out of place as keeper of 
our national collection, and the position is admirably adapted to 
finish the long education of a critic of his class. A great deal of 
knowledge must come in his way which artists have not time, and 
amateurs not patience enough, to gather ; and it is a kindness to 
people who care about art to place this knowledge at their disposal. 

. Wornum has illustrated his book with engravings and 
photographs from Holbein’s own designs. The portrait of Holbein, 
engraved by Mr. Sharpe, isa fair specimen of modern engraving, 
but does not attempt to render Holbein’s methods of work. The 
two photographs are more interesting. The one of Lord Vaux, 
from the drawing at Windsor, is full of Holbein’s most admirable 
qualities. The simple dignity of the carriage, slightly inclining to 
stiffness, the beautiful drawing of the eyes and nostrils, the 
lightness and true planting of the beard, are all delightful. And 
what manly strength there is in that critical old face of Mr. 
Morett! The eyes look into us as if they were alive; it is a por- 
trait which, if hung in a room, would have a salutary moral 
influence on the people who lived in the presence of it. The 
other illustrations consist of wood engravings from designs 
of various kinds, We doubt the wisdom of printing the same 
illustration two or three times over. No doubt many buyers will 
receive, in consequence, an impression that the book is more rich in 
illustration than it really is; but why not, on the same principle, 
print the letter-press twice -over too, and so make the volume 
twice as thick? As this is a handsome book, which will more 
frequently be bought to be put in the art de ent of gentlemen's 
libraries than to be read, we suggest this plan to the consideration 
of the publishers. 

Nothing has been said in this article about Holbein. It might 
perhaps be possible to disinter the painter from the mass of mate- 
rial beneath which, for the present, Mr. Wornum has buried him, 
but such a task lies both outside of our duty and beyond our in- 
clination. The business of a biographer is to narrate, first of all, 
the life of the man he writes about, but to extract the Life of 
Holbein from this heap of documentary evidence would require 
more time and trouble than most people can afford to give. To re- 
turn to the comparison with which we started, these cartloads of 
broken stones may mend the road to knowledge, but for the pre- 
sent it is slow and rough work to drive overthem. If books like 
- are dull and tiresome, it is due to a single fault—too much 

iction. 


from our criticism 


LIBER MONASTERII DE MELSA.* 

have already had occasion to notice Mr. Bond’s merits as 

an editor, and it will therefore be sufficient to observe here 

that he has displayed the same care and accuracy in editing the 
second volume of the Chronicle of Meaux as in the first. Accord- 
ing to a practice which has become common in the series published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, though it is not 
provided for in the original programme still prefixed to every 
volume, the preface contains a summary of the principal contents 


* Chronica Monasterii de Melsa, a Fundatione usque ad Annum £396, 


book exists at present, it is a collection of materials, but not a 


186) &c, Edited by Edward A. Bond. Vol. Il. London: Longmans & 
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of this portion of Abbot Burton’s Chronicle, extending from 1235 
to 1339, and including the lives of seven successive abbots. 4 
Bond reminds us that his author is simply a chronicler, and not 
an historian. He states, but does not criticize—recording in 
minute detail the facts that come before him, but with no attempt 
ordinarily at passing judgment on the characters or transactions 
under review. This abstinence from criticism, though it no doubt 
makes the narrative dry and “ colourless” enough, is not perhaps 
altogether a pete The main object of the series rr 
jected by the Master of the Rolls is undoubtedly, as stated in 
the proposal submitted to the ‘Treasury, to supply “ materials 
for the omy of this country” before the time of Henry VILL. 
And what we chiefly want, in dealing with a period when the 
records are often very scanty, is to get an accurate knowledge 
of the facts. In one important respect this second volume of the 
Chronicle of Meaux is an improvement on the first. The portion 
of it relating to public affairs exceeds, both in extent and interest, 
the corresponding portion of the previous volume. Indeed the 
history of public events during the latter half of the century com- 
prised in the present narrative occupies two-fifths of the entire 
volume. And this is the more satisfactory as we are brought down 
almost to the period falling within the author’s own memory. It 
is further to be noted that his record of general history contains a 
d deal not to be found in the St. Alban’s Annals, Matthew of 
aris, or other well-known documents of the middle age, and 
evidently derived from independent sources. Mr. Bond suspects 
that it, in common with a manuscript Chronicle bearing a great 
resemblance to it, of which he has discovered two copies in the 
Cottonian Collection, was compiled from some fuller history 
written in one of the northern Cistercian monasteries. In this, as 
in the former volume, the portion of the Chronicle relating to 
public events is kept distinct from the conventual record, being 
reserved for separate chapters at the end of the life of each abbot, 
which is a great convenience for purposes of reference. 


It is remarkable how very large a proportion of the purely 
monastic annals is taken ut with the acquisition of new estates, 
or litigation with other monasteries or with lay proprietors 
about lands previously acquired. It seems as if the main 
qualification for an abbot was to be a good man of business, 
and his crowning merit to have left his community richer 
than he found it. This may have been partly a cause and 
ae 4 a result of the institution and early development of the 

endicant Orders, which synchronizes with the period we are 
here concerned with. St. Francis of Assisi died in 1226, and 
during the thirteenth century the Franciscan friars were in the 
zenith of their popularity and success, while the fame of Aquinas 
had raised the Dominicans to the leadership of theological 
teaching. And, as they represented a reaction against the wealth 
and corruption of the older orders, so it may perhaps be true, 
as Mr. Bond suggests, that their appearance tended in some 
quarters to kindle a fresh zeal in the cause of their rivals, At all 
events we may reasonably conjecture that, as the more ancient 
communities saw the powerful machinery of the pulpit and 
the confessional—far more powerful, in an age when there 
was no printing and no popular education, than we can readily 
conceive—passing from their hands, they clung all the more 
tenaciously to the means of influence still left them in the pos- 
session of large landed estates; and here the new claimants for 
popular favour were precluded by their vow of poverty from 
attempting to compete with them. Two motives seem to have 
rincipally contributed towards the endowment of Cistercian 
ouses—tirst, the desire of the donors to gain admission into them 
as novices; and secondly, the privileges supposed to attach to 
sepulture within their precincts. Thus Lady Isabella de Thurnham 
bequeaths her body to the monastery of Meaux, and her husband, 
Sir Peter Mauley, gives an endowment of six “ oxgangs” (about 
one hundred and twenty acres) of land and three water-mills for 
the support of two priests and two clerics, who are to chant daily 
the mass and hours of the Virgin Mary and of the Dead, and for 
the supply of five wax tapers for the Virgin’s mass. This was 
during the incumbency of Abbot Michael, who did much in the 
fourteen years he held his office to promote the temporal pro- 
sperity of the house. One law-suit in which he was involved 
with the nuns of a neighbouring convent is amusingly character- 
istic of the times. e nuns claimed tithes of the monks of 
Meaux for certain of their lands, while the latter pleaded 
exemption by virtue of Papal privileges. In the course of the 
Ss e monks were excommunicated by the Archbishop of 
ork, and promptly absolved from the sentence on their appeal to 
Papal Commissioners; the nuns, after repeatedly refusing “con- 
tumaciously” to appear before the Commission, and having all 
their churches closed, and the clergy officiating in them as well as 


communication, were at last reduced to submission by the autho- 
rity of the King. The rule of the next abbot, William of 
Driffield, was signalized by a still stranger contest with the abbey 
of St. Mary’s at York, in which appeal was twice made to the 
ordeal of ‘single combat! How this was managed where the 
litigants on both sides were precluded by their profession from 
bearing arms, the chronicler shall explain for himself :— 


Tandem, post longam placiti altercationem, negotium ipsum sicut et 
negotium pristinum ad duellum duorum hominum est commissum. Qua- 
propter, tirones septem cum equis et famulis corum conductos sumptibus 
nostris ad magnas expensas retinebamus, . . . ‘Tandem commissum est 
duellum apud Eboracum a mane usque ad vesperum, athleta nostro 


justitiarii Rogeri de Thurkelby, amici nostri, duellum j . 
predictam piscariam preefatis abbati et conventui 
bamus. Telaxg. 


Yet the abbot under whom these incongruous : 

lace, and who governed the monastery for a took 
Feseribed as “vir mire sanctitatis, disci Custos, 
virtutum ‘emulator eximius.” The following ve characteriai; 
incident occurred during the abbacy of Roger of Driff, oe 
was most energetic in his conduct of affairs. It forms part 
the narrative of his negotiations with King Bward 1 show 4 
equivalent for some land required by the Ki g in order to fom 
magazines at a port convenient for the prosecution of his way With 
Scotland. The abbot did not consider the property offered ; 
exchange equal to the value of what was surrendered . 


In consequence of earnest representations, on the part of the convent, of the 
inadequacy of the compensation made to them for the lands they had 
rendered, the King offered to make up the deficiency by throwing in te 
manors of Kayingham Mersk, and Little Humber. According to the usu] 
course, an extent of these lands was to be made, to ascertain their preci 
value, and a certain clerk in the King’s service was deputed to make the 
survey. He performed his task, and, before returning to the court, called 
one day at the monastery after mass had been performed, and, as the tradi- 
tion went in the house, was extremely offended because he could not have it 
celebrated at his pleasure, and moreover was not entertained Generally with 
the hospitality he expected. The irritation occasioned by what he resented 
as a slight made him observant of certain irregularities in some of the 
monks. He left the monastery in great dudgeon, and, on his retum to 
court, represented the value of the lands proposed to be conceded as far 
beyond the amount claimed for compensation, and, in addition, made such 
reflections on the conduct of the monks as effectually alienated the royal 
favour from them. The convent, however, came out of the whole trans. 
tion not altogether losers to the degree their chronicler would have it 
thought. Besides actual grants of land, intended to supply the loss of those 
they parted with, they received Edward’s confirmation of King John’s 
charter, with right of warren in all their lands, and other feudal pri 
and they were allowed exemption from the law of mortmain for the acqui- 
sition of a valuable estate offered to them by Richard of Ottringham, ‘Ip 
fact, the monks seem to have made the most of their opportunity of exacting 
concessions from the Crown. 


The mention of irregularities among the monks is illustrated 
what occurred soon afterwards at a chantry founded for a detach. 
ment of seven of them on the property given by Richard of 
Ottringham to the Abbey. Notwithstanding the » Fen rules 
drawn up for the guidance of this little colony, in which they 
among other things, expressly forbidden to wander about in pairs, 
keep idle company, quarrel with each other, or frequent taverns and 
public shows, the chantry very soon became the occasion of 
and the inmates were brought back within the walls of the mother. 
house by the successor of the abbot who founded it, “ quia loca ad 
dictam cantariam apud Otringham deputata pernitiosa exempla et 
peccandi facilitatem in religionis scandalum properabant.” Qn 
the whole, however, there is very little in these records to bear 
out Mr. Froude either in the ideal of superhuman perfection or of 
bestial degradation which make up his pictures of the earlier and 
later phases respectively of English monasticism. The monks, 9 
far as we can judge from the account here presented to us, do not 
appear to have been very good or very bad. They are as little 
conformed to the saintly standard of the Roman Catholic hagio- 
logist as to the caricatures of Exeter Hall. We get the notion of 
men who led comfortable and usually respectable lives, without 
religious enthusiasm, and with a sharp eye to the tem inter- 
ests of their community, but who required—as might be expected 
under a rule of strict celibacy—a pretty strong hand over them to 
avert scandal. This is no doubt a very different state of afiain 
from that described by St. Bernard as existing in his day at 
Citeaux, or from what we read in the Reports of Henry Vill’s 
Commissioners. But it is probably much more like the average 
condition of monastic establishments during the long period which 
intervened between the first fervour of their original founders and 
the rapidly increasing degeneracy which ushered in their dissolu- 
tion. It could hardly indeed be otherwise when we consider the 
immense number of persons, in proportion to the population of the 
country—several thousands out of some two or three millions— 
who sought shelter, or leisure, or support within the abbey walls 
ata time when no secular career was open to them except the army, 
and when such learning as there was hardly extended beyond the 
university and the cloister. ; 
Among the fresh materials for the general history of the times 
supplied by Abbot Burton’s Chronicle may be mentioned his a> 
count of the prosecution of Hugh, Bishop of Cahors, for cone 
spiracy against Pope John XXL, including his conviction for 

ractising necromancy in prison, and the narrative of Edwar 
Baliol’s romantic expedition, and of subsequent events m 
Scotland. In both cases he tells us a good deal not found in 
the ordinary authorities. He may Bang have seen 
of the judicial proceedings against the Bishop of Cahors, who 
was first skinned alive sal aean burnt, during his visit to Rome. 
The preparations for Edward Baliol’s expedition must have 
been made almost under his own eye, the port of embarkation 
being not far distant from the Abbey, and his account was very 
likely derived from the reports of those actually engaged in it 
A curious story is told of the reasons why the famous Gros 
Bishop of Lincoln, whom the chronicler does not scruple to 
“ Saint Robert Grostete,” was not canonized. It was hardly to 
be expected that the sanctity of so strenuous an opponent of Pay 
encroachments on the freedom of national Churches would fi 
any recognition at Rome. We are told, however, that having 
been summoned to the Court of Innocent IV. and excom- 


paulatim succumbente, Sed, illis confligentibus, per cautelam cujusdam 


municated, he appealed from the judgment of Innocent 
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tribunal of Christ, and two years after his death appeared 
+ _ at night in full pontificals, saying, “ Rise, wretched 
0 and comie to judgment.” He then struck the Pope on 
eft side with his pastoral staff, so that in the morning the 
the found covered with blood, and the Pontiff dead. For 

‘. reason,” continues the writer, “though Robert was glorified 
bisreaiowous mitacles, the Curia would not allow him to be 
wnised.” How the story came to be known, when the only 

witness was dead, was a difficulty not likely to trouble 

al critics. There is a story of the martyrdom of a Christian 

St. Hugh of Lincoln, by the Jews, which reminds us of the 

bop similar traditions at Bacharach, on the Rhine, only that in 
this ease the body is not said to have floated up the river. 

In describing the murder of Edward II. at Berkeley Castle, 
oi the popular disposition to canonize him, the chronicler very 
gosibly remarks that neither the cruelty of his death, nor the 
uency of his alms and the appearance of miracles, could make 
int, nisi corresponderet sanctimonia vite pracedentis, And he 
proceeds to comment on his abnormal immoralities and disgraceful 
cowardice, dwelling especially on the latter as disqualifying him 
for the honour of canonization. Certainly in this case a still graver 
nista&ke would have been made than in the case of Henry bie 


it has been shrewdly observed that the Church was s 
the discredit of st an innocent with a saint. Sticklers 
for Papal infallibility will be scandalized to read of John XXII. 

ily recanting his “ erroneous ” opinion that the saints cannot 
gee the face of God before the day of judgment, and agar a 
Bull to that effect, “that he might not any longer be called an 
heresiarch.” The suppression of the Templars at the Council of 
Vienne, and the cruel persecution which followed, are barel 
recorded, without any comment on the merits of the case, thoug: 
one of the knights was quartered for the rest of his life, with a 
pension, at the Abbey of Meaux. 


MORE THAN A MATCH.* 


T= antagonists to whom the title of this work alludes are 
a middle-aged widow with strong Evangelical views, who 
commits a fraud and something very like murder to obtain an 
inheritance which she coveted, and an ascetic young clergyman 
with beautifully cut features, and a conviction in favour of a 
modified form of auricular confession. In a psychological point of 
view, the middle-aged sinner is more interesting than the youthful 
saint, Mrs. Julius Wadman is, at the opening of the story, the 
leader of society in the small town of Ernbridge, more especially 
of the puritanical section of it. The daughter of a former rector, 
and by birth one of the Hawkwoods of Hawkwood, the great place 
of the neighbourhood, she had espoused a country attorney, who, 
dying early, left her in possession of a red-brick house in the 
h Street, and somewhat slender means to support herself and 
two daughters. The circumstances of her youth had not tended 
to develop amiability in Rachel Wadman, née Hawkwood. A re- 
repulsive exterior, of which sandy hair, large white teeth, and a 
thick nose were prominent features, and a drearily dull existence 
of silent sewing and dinner-ordering, were drawbacks of which 
she was so keenly sensible that when the smart young attorney 
with a high colour and black whiskers seageenll for her hand 
the had not hesitated to accept the offer. Sharp and scheming, 
and possessed of a heart which even from childhood had seemed 
old and hard, Mrs. Julius in her widowhood was a principal 
personage in the little world of Ernbridge. She had obtained, 
not altogether unjustly, the reputation of being a religious 
person, The habits of her early life had been pursued by the 
parson’s daughter in her riper age. Each returning “ Sabbath ” 
saw her twice in her pew in the parish church, while on week 
days she acted the economical Lady Bountiful to the Ernbridge 
paupers, But her religion was of an acrid and censorious tinge, 
ad vented itself characteristically in splenetic attacks on Rome 
and Romanizing practices. Nor did the leadership of the Low 
Chureh faction in Ernbridge content the widow. Gladly would 
the have extended her rule, or, as she preferred to say, have 
enlarged the sphere of her usefulness. hn a dull country town 
there was little scope for energies such as hers, too narrow a circle 
in which to exercise her talents and gifts. Deep down in her 
heart a strong passion underlay both her religious professions and 
the sour discontent with her lot—jealousy of her cousin, Guyana, 
presumptive of Hawkwood and its broad acres. The 
thought that one no better born than herself should be in daily 
a of advantages denied to her and her daughters was 
intolerable. In the morning and at noonday, at eventide and 
in the shadows of the night, the mental contemplation of this 
oa cousin, who had married Sir Eustace Challoner, a gay 
baronet, oppressed the unhappy woman with the weight 
honld actual woe. In all human probability, unless death 
dd visit the hitherto am rear Challoners more heavily than 
infin she, hard as her heart had grown under the withering 
af oe of evil passions, could dare to look forward to, the estates 
awkwood would soon descend to Lady Challoner and her 
to her & was a contingency which, whenever it occurred 
et, seemed to turn the whole current of her blood to 
isheslan &n opportunity for supplanting the rightful heir in the 
- ino ot Hawkwood, how would a woman who had 
nourished a root of envy in her heart till it had almost become a 
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monomania, and brooded over her fancied hardships till they 
seemed at last well-founded, be likely to act? e do not 
intend to divulge the means which Mrs. Wadman finds to compass 
her end, or the nature of the fraud by which she succeeds in 
installing herself mistress of Hawkw This part of the plot 
is worked out with considerable oop and we prefer to leave 
the reader to discover it for himself. It may be dismissed with 
the remark that it involves no greater stretch of probability than 
that a country gentleman should be uainted with the 
limitations of his own family settlement. It is only fair to add, 
in explanation of a circumstance so unusual, that Mr. a 
Hawkwood was aged and almost imbecile, and naturally 1 
matters much in the hands of his man of business, Perhaps, too, 
the mysterious link of sympathy between the octogenarian squire 
and his twin-brother by virtue of which they expire almost at one 
and the same moment, thus furnishing their unscrupulous niece 
with the opportunity for which she was watching, is rather 
fanciful. nm the principle of importing no needless marvels 
into a novel, it would have been enough to make their deaths 
merely coincident. Mrs. Wadman in clover was very much the 
same woman she had been in her days of shabby gentility. The 
penurious habits of her life remained unalte: She was still 
“ missis”’ to the few servants whom she rated and lectured with 
as much gusto as ever. The only symptom of change was an in- 
creased acidity of temper. One object on which her heart was set 
she was enabled to secure. The fondness which she had shown for 
her eldest daughter Gertrude—a cold-hearted but handsome girl, 
soured by being toothless—was a redeeming feature of her character. 
It had also been, in no slight degree, the motive which determined 
her on the perpetration of herfraud. One of her most constantly re- 
curring thoughts in the days of her High Street insignificance had 
been, Why must this peerless creature, this girl with grace eno 
to be a princess, live her life out in this miserable town, while 
Winifred Challoner flaunts it with the high and noble? As the 
co-heiress of Hawkwood the fair Gertrude’s chances of a brilliant 
marriage are naturally improved, and when, shortly afterwards, she 
was married to Mr. Harvey Daryll, a fashionable fortune-hunter 
and uncle to the Earl of Wrexmore, the ee magnate of the 
tome Mrs. Hawkwood, as the widow Wadman now called 
herself, was delighted at forming so aristocratic a connexion. 
Her satisfaction however, was shortlived, for she had the morti- 
fication of being henceforth “ dropped ” by her fashionable daughter, 
who had no notion of being hampered in her new sphere by the 
homeliness and vulgarisms of her parent. In her other daughter 
Mrs. Hawkwood found even less comfort, for Grace Wadman’s 
honest and loving nature had all along revolted against the dark 
underhand dealing which had placed her mother in the seat of the 
disinherited Challoners. The county families too looked coldly on 
the usurper, until she opened her house in grand style. But it 
was only in outside show that she was lavish. In the bosom of 
her family, in the details of her household e in the miser- 
able wages which she gave to the lower drudges of the backstairs 
department, might be traced the undying spirit of the female 
Harpagon. Nor did the position by the craving after which the 
best years of her womanhood had been embittered, and for which 
she had ventured so much, bring with it happiness. On every side 
disappointment was her portion. A new anxiety, too, sprang up to 
harass her in a threat of litigation on gl of the dis 
Winifred, daughter of Guyana Challoner. A crisis is precipitated by 
the mysterious death of an old nurse, the sole depositary of her 
guilty secret. Grace has too much reason to suspect her mother of 
murder, and the horror of this suspicion is increased tenfold by the 

rospect of an innocent person suffering death for the crime. 
Tortured by conflicting duties—by the desire, on the one hand, of 
screening her mother, and, on the other, of saving Joe Beatson from 
the scaffold—Grace resolves to go and make aclean breast of it to 
her lover and father confessor, Ernest Trevor. This gentleman 
is no other person than the young ecclesiastic with the beautifully 
cut features and the taste for auricular confession, whom we an- 
nounced at starting. For an ascetic who “could have hugged the 
horsehair to his breast,” the young vicar seems to have been over- 
fond of staying in country-houses and being petted by young 
ladies. Hitherto the practice of hearing confessions had brought 
him more pain than pleasure. He had “moved” his mother to 
confession on her death-bed, and she had confided to him “ the 
secrets of a life as distressful as they were strange to him.” This 
unpleasant incident, instead of damping his ardour for the confes- 
sional, had confirmed him in the belief of its advantages. A 
clerical prig of a virulent kind, Ernest Trevor was just the man to 
take in hand a case of conscience like the widow Wadman’s. 
Boldly taxing her with her misdeeds, and surprising her with the 
terrible evidence of her guilt which her daughter had disclosed, he 
succeeded in extorting from his unwilling penitent an avowal of her 
misdoings, which happily did not include the crime of murder, for, 
instead of pushing the old woman into the river, she had only let 
her fall into it, without attempting to save her. By this timely 
confession the innocent Joe Beatson is saved, and, the Home Secre- 
tary showing himself (as he usually does in a novel) accommoda- 
ting, public justice is satisfied with the restitution of the Hawkwood 
estates to their rightful owner. With many querulous com- 

laints of the ill-treatment to which she has been subjected, Mrs. 

adman betakes herself to a villa at Cheltenham, where she finds 
some solace for her wrongs in heading a sour and narrow theolo- 
gical coterie. ‘ 
Several of the characters in this novel are depicted with con- 

siderable skill, though the persons, as well as the incidents, 
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seem to us somewhat unnecessarily multiplied. Both Winifred 
Challoner and Grace Wadman are pleasing delineations, and the 
author has marked with a delicate touch the dash of hauteur in 
the one and of provincialism in the other. In Harvey Daryll, 
the popular and sleek “tame cat” of the English country-house, 
on the look out for a rich heiress, is cleverly sketched. Ernest 
Trevor, with his rose-water asceticism and priestly airs, is lifelike 
enough, and quite free from the taint of caricature. It is one 
of the best features of this book that it steers clear of any 
such tendency, and is throughout marked by a refreshing sobriety 
of portraiture. But, of all the characters, by far the best con- 
ceived and most powerfully developed is that of the fraudulent 
widow. Mrs. Wadman is no mere psychological curiosity, 
but a logical and consistent creation. Her evil deeds do not 
belong to the marvellous category of crimes which constitutes 
the dark side of the ethics of sensationalism. They are the 
natural outcome of bad and morbid feelings, the progress 
of which to complete ascendency is clearly traceable. Her 
criminality is not of the eccentric kind that is in vogue in melo- 
dramas and melo-dramatic novels. It is reasonable and intelligible 
criminality, fur which there is a sufficiently obvious motive, and 
for which the reader is prepared by her antecedents. Then the 
gleams of good in her character not only give it individuality, but 
show real insight into human nature. ‘That the same woman who 
inflicts so grievous an injury on her kinsfolk should nevertheless 
be a fond mother and a benefactress of the poor is no absurdity. 
One of the best scenes in the book is that in which, after the 
dreadful interview which has resulted in the death of Mrs, Beatson, 
she calmly employs herself in going over with the curate the 
accounts of the various village clubs of which she was patroness. 
The sincerity of her religion strikes us as singularly well imagined. 
She is no Tartuffe in petticoats. But her religion, being narrow 
and unsympathetic, the result of habit and early training rather 
than of any higher and purer influence, is quite compatible with 
that torpidity of conscience which she exhibits. The absence of 
remorse is one of the most artistic touches in her portrait. She is 
filled with bitterness and disappointment at the failure of her 
cherished schemes. And in the later stage of her career she is 
tortured by the physical dread of exposure and its consequences. 
But she is visited by no compunctions ; and the absence of any such 
feeling is one of the most truthful features, we think, of the 
author’s representation. So far from feeling remorse, she has a 
genuine conviction that she has been very hardly treated. The 
subsidence into a state of fretful lament over her fancied wrongs 
is natural, and quite in keeping with her whole character. Her 
end as the leader of an acid Cheltenham clique is thoroughly ap- 
propriate. It is as good in its way as the end of Becky Sharp as 
the haunter of the gambling-rooms at German Spas. 

Upon the whole, the style in which this work is written is neat 
and lively. But it is far too plentifully studded with French. 
Recourse to a French word means, in nine cases out of ten, a desire 
to escape from the trouble of casting about for its English equiva- 
lent. The author’s legal phraseology is not always quite correct. 
“Testatrix,” for instance, is used for “ devisee ” at p. 26, vol. ii. 
And at the end of the same chapter we are told that, by right of 
Mr. John’s will, Mrs. Wadman was “ heir-at-law,” which she 
certainly was not. We must protest, too, against the introduction 
of such a classical monstrosity as “cui dentis ademptum,” in refe- 
rence to the freak of nature from which poor Gertrude Wadman 
suffered. In spite of these blemishes, this work is, as a whole, 
neatly and carefully written. In situations which might easily 
have been spoilt by exaggeration, it evinces a deference to the 
rules of art and a self-restraint which in a novelist is an excellent 
sign; and one at least of the characters in the book is a really 
striking creation. More than a Match appears to us a work of 
decided merit, and of more decided promise. 


MR. GREGORY SMITH’S FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY.* 


R. GREGORY SMITH has chosen a title which does not 

very clearly express the character of his book. He has re- 
printed a series of Essays on various subjects, all more or less of 
an ecclesiastical nature, but which are far from being all of the 
awful and mysterious character which is suggested by such a title 
as “ Faith and ning gpl They are of very different degrees of 
merit, some, we think, worth preserving, and some not; but 
it is only two or three which are of the profound or would-be 
profound character suggested by the title-page. These two or 
three the reader and the reviewer instinctively keep to the last. 
They shrink from Mr. Smith’s first essay and his last, and rush 
headlong into the middle of the volume. A man must be a model 
of either Faith or Philosophy, or perhaps of the happy union of 
the two, who deliberately begins to read about “ Positivism ” 
or about “ Modern Scepticism and some of its Fallacies,” when 
it is open to him to read about Dr. Newman or Professor Kingsley, 
or George Herbert, Representative of the English Church, 

Mr. Smith’s friends may perhaps wish that he had confined 
himself to some of the subjects which he has treated in the 
middle part of his volume. Mr. Smith was, years ago, well known 
in Oxford as a tasteful and elegant scholar, and his collected 
essays fully bear out this reputation. Every subject that he 
touches at all he touches with a grace which quite recalls the 


* Faith and Philosophy. Essays on some Tendencies of the Day. By 
the Rev. I. Gregory Smith, M.A.” London: Longmans & Co, 1867. 


memory of his old academic successes. His style ig gin 
clear and flowing ; always graceful, now and then eloquent f 
has a sort of delicate touch ae makes his writin pl 
read even when they present nothing at all remarkable in 
either of depth or of novelty. Take, for instance, the be bes 
“The Roman Question, or Church and State.” The 
one which might be thought to be thoroughly wor out. the 
essay is all true and sensible enough, but it shows no parti 
power, and, written as it clearly was long ago, it certainly contaj 
no particular novelty. Yet, simply as a composition, it js dis. 
tinctly pleasant to read or hear read. The essay on George 
Herbert is of a higher character. Mr. Smith has formed q 
idea of his man, and has worked it well out. He has lighted o 
a thoroughly congenial subject and has done justice to it, Hip. 
self at once scholar and country parson, he enters vividly into the 
position of the scholar and country parson of a past age. " We her 
see Mr. Smith at his best. We will select a passage curiously jy. 
fluenced by the scenery of the lovely region in which his own |g 
is cast :— 

It is not difficult. from hints contained in Walton’s life and in his oy, 
sketches of the ideal “ country parson,” to form a tolerably complete ide, ¢ 
Herbert’s daily life at Bemerton. The picture is a delightful one, His little 
chureh has lately been restored at a great cost by the muniticence of a lady 
worthy to bear the name, which he and others like him have ennobled ig 
the highest sense of the word. As it stood in his day, with its low dovecats 
like bell turret and narrow irregular windows, it must have been very like 
the homely but picturesque little churches which may still be seen oftey 
enough in Herefordshire, lingering amid other vestiges of the past in thy 
old-fashioned district, and bearing witness, by their contrast to the stata 
structures of the eastern counties, to the inferiority of western England ip 
wealth and population. The romantic hills and dingles of Heretordshir 
are certainly as unlike as can be to the gently undulating plain aby 

semerton. But there is, perhaps, no county which, at the present time, » 
nearly realizes the truly pastoral relation which subsisted two centuries ago 
between a country parson and his people. In spite of the close Vicinity of 
rampant Dissent in Wales, the old traditional respect for the Chureh ‘ani 
the clergy is still half-unconsciously cherished there among the peasantry 
and farmers, while each little parish seems to constitute only one lane 
family, as described in Herbert’s “ Country Parson,” with the parson himself 
acting in propria personé—not as in towns, through the mediation of curates 
and committees—the head and centre of everything that is going on, not 
excepting even the lesser and more trivial affairs of common life. Ina littl 
world of this sort we may imagine the poet-rector, loving and beloved by bis 
flock, and reverenced by them not only for his office, but for his rank, 
learning, and sanctity—holding much the same position among them as the 
late Augustus Hare in his little parish on another of the Wiltshire plains, 


Mr. Smith, in his studies of the seventeenth century, does nt 
forget the wants of the nineteenth. The irrepressible Curate has, 
it seems, disturbed the repose even of the Herefordshire valleys, 
Mr. Smith regrets that, among all George Herbert’s good advice 
“not a word is said on the delicate relations between incumbent 
and curate.” “A chapteron ‘the Parson and his Curate’ would,’ 
Mr. Smith thinks, ‘‘ have been useful to both parties.” “ Herbert’s 
silence,” he continues, “on this point is the more surprising from 
his having had” —Mr. Smith avoids the objectionable worl 
“kept ’—“ a curate himself.” O sancta simplicitas! We venture 
to apply to curates what King James said about wives. “ Manya 
man talks of Robin Hood, who never shot in his bow.” We 
venture to think that it was just because George Herbert hada 
curate that he held his peace on the “ delicate relations” spokenof 
by Mr. Smith. Is it not possible that wife, children, squir, 
churchwardens, parishioners, were all found to be manageable by 
the ideal parson, but that the curate was too much even for him? 
Mr. Smith is as relentless as Dido in calling for an exposition of 
those unspoken griefs. We do not know whether Mr. Smith ever 
had a curate; from this note we should rather think not. 

Mr. Smith also sends us to George Herbert on another subject 
which comes home to many of us:— 


His remarks on reading the prayers in church are very seasonable, while 
complaints are heard continually of the bad elocution of the clergy ; of their 
“gabbling.” in one church, of their “drawling” and “mouthing” i 
another. 

On this latter head may we tell‘a story of our own? A justice af 
the peace in an English county was one Sunday afternoon bound 
for a neighbouring church. As he drew near, strange sounds, 
loud and excited, came forth from the building. Here ww 
clearly a case of brawling in church, calling for immediate action. 
But how should he act? How should he interfere with most 
effect and most dignity ? How should he settle the delicate relt- 
tions between the Regale and the Pontificale? How should he 
bring the secular arm to bear with due force, and at the same time 
avoid treading on the proper authority of the parson within ub 
own church? While thus musing he entered the building. He 
found that he was a few minutes late, that the service had begut, 
and that the sounds which seemed to be those of Joud and angty 
disputants were simply the voice of a strange clergyman preac 
out his “Dearly Beloved” with unusual unction and fervou. 
And so he went on to the end through Psalms, Lessons, 
Collects, mouthing, preaching, bellowing, laying the —- 
emphasis on the least important words, till his hearers thoug 
they had come across the living hero of the traditional tale how 
a reader of the lessons, led astray by an unhappy Italic, gave out 
with great and sonorous emphasis:—“ And he spake to sons, 
saying, ‘Saddle me the ass.’ And they saddled him.” tall 

It isa pity that Mr. Smith, in collating his essays, did not, 
us in each case when they were written, and in what periodicals 


they appeared. Once or twice he puts a date in # note, and that i 
all. e assume, from the anal 


of other collections of essays, 
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uld say, in periodicals of different kinds. The essay on 
and, ct 2 pao a quarterly article, while some of the 
Georg? ad as if they were reprints from a weekly newspaper. 
ag it is not often that articles of this last kind are worth 


Perhaps we might even say that the better and 


- telling they are at the time, the less likely they are to 
this sort of publication. We can conceive their being re- 


‘ated with effect either in a life of the writer or in a life of 
those of whom he writes; but in this unconnected shape much 
more powerful essays than these shorter ones of Mr. Smith’s are 

to be very cold and flat. But the writer should at least give 
Pit ‘a chance, by telling us the date and circumstances 


“a which they were written. Mr. Smith gives us an essay on 
Dr. Newman or Mr. Kingsley, and leaves us to find out from the essay 
itself of what stage of the career of Dr. Newman or Mr. Kingsley 


is speaking. These essays, like those on Swedenborgianism, 
wae 4 &c. are slight’ We come to the end before we expect 
it, They start ideas and only very imperfectly work them out. 
This cannot be helped in a newspaper article ; or rather it is the 
function of a newspaper article not to exhaust a subject, so 
much as to set people thinking about it. But in a composition which 
is thought worthy of being reprinted and bound up in a book, 
we expect something more. E 
One thing amuses us greatly in these smaller essays—namely, 
the tone which Mr. Smith assumes towards Mr. Kingsley. He 
evidently looks upon him quite seriously. He discusses with 
perfect gravity Mr. Kingsley’s “ position,” which he rules to be 
somewhere “midway between Archbishop Trench and Mr. 
Maurice.” This is after ruling that Mr. — is not an 
« Ammoldite”—that he stands far as the poles asunder from modern 
Puritanism—that he does not sympathize heartily with the great 
Oxford movement—that he is no latitudinarian after the manner of 
Dr. Rowland Williams, Mr. Wilson, or Professor Jowett. He is 
not any of these $n 4 and he is something midway between 
Archbishop Trench an Mr. Maurice. But when we ask to know 
more definitely what is implied in a position between these two 
table divines, we find that it is something nearly akin to a 
fox-hunting m of the last age, something nearer still to the 
robust geniality of the Elizabethan era, and lastly “a great boy.” 
And so on through several pages the Professor is dissected and 
discussed, as one might dissect and discuss a Luther or a Newman. 
It is worth noticing that Mr. Smith speaks of the Roman and 
the Teuton without a smile, and of Hypatia seemingly without 
any feeling of revenge. Is not Mr. Smith aware of the wrong 
done by Mr. Kingsley to the most ancient of Teutonic names by 


degrading it into Smid ? 
e are less disposed to talk at any length of Mr. Smith’s more 
urely theological essays. But we will remark that the one which 
Pras the title of “ Fallacies on Progress, or Sketches of the Early 
Church,” in no way answers to its second title. There is nothing 
in it which answers in the least to the title of “Sketches.” But 
we are thoroughly glad to see a strong High Churchman like 
Mr. Smith arguing vigorously against those who would transfer the 
final hearing of ecclesiastical causes to some purely clerical 
tribunal. It is plain from this, and from other parts of the book, 
that Mr. Smith, though a holder of strong views on many points, 
is very far from being a blind party man. He has far too much 
independence and truthfulness to commit himself blindly to an 
man’s lead. In fact the sort of secluded literary life to whic 
this book bears evident witness on the part of Mr. Smith has both 
itsgains and its losses, Among the remote hills and valleys of which 
he so pleasantly talks, a man must be shut out from many sources 
of information about both men and things. But on the other 
hand he is likely to take calmer and clearer views of many things 
than a man who is cargied to and fro by the full whirl of ecclesi- 
astical politics. There is nothing in Mr. Smith’s writings which 
savours of platforms, committees, agitation of any kind, and they 
are all the better for its absence. 

But, as a controversialist strictly so called, we cannot but think 
that Mr. Smith has somewhat mistaken hiscalling. He is disposed 
to be thoroughly fair and kindly to all opponents. His remarks 
on Mr, Kingsley, grotesque as they are from one point of view, 
clearly show this. But he is far too earnest, far too confident 
on his own side, to do justice either to his own side or to the 
other. He cannot throw himself, even for the purposes of argu- 
ment, into that state of neutrality into which a man who wishes 
really to dispute about any matter must be able to throw him- 
elf, His main characteristics are taste and reverence ; but these 
— excellent as they are for other purposes, are encum- 

ces to the genuine disputant. Mr. Smith, we are sure, could 
never bring himself to look on all that he most believes and 
cherishes in the hard, dry, naked way in which he must for 
the time bring himself to look on it if he wishes to dispute 
with effect against Sceptics, Positivists, or anybody else. As for 
the Positivists, they themselves say that Mr. Smith has quite mis- 
understood them, and the Positivists are so hard to be understood 
that we think that on this point they are very likely to be right. 
® are sure that he has got out of our depth, and we suspect 
he has got out of his own and that of the Positivists to boot. 
€ could not want a better missionary than Mr. Smith to set 

th the beauties of his own system. But the very qualities 
Which enable him to set forth his own notions with a really 
ouching earnestness hinder him from anything like fair and equal 
notions of others, In these two essays ou 
vcism and Positivism, there are passages than which, as 
Pulpit exhortations, we can hardly conceive Saything better, but 


there is next to nothing which is in the least likely to reclaim any 
Sceptic or Positivist. Such a as the following is a noble 
piece of pulpit eloquence, but it will convince nobody, because it 
proves nothing :— 

The institution of which we speak does not, like Positivism, invite its 
votaries by a promise of omniscience, but it sheds light enough to 
them step by step from the cradle to the grave. It does not, like Positivism, 
prefer an Utopian felicity in this life, but, while showing how much even of 
temporal evil may be healed, and how the curse which remains may be con- 
verted into a blessing by endurance, it fixes its stedfast gaze on that 
Hereafter which Positivism shrinks from contemplating ; and, while Posi- 
tivism declaims and theorises, it is incessantly at work to ameliorate the lot 
of man. It does not, like Positivism, profess to be demonstrated like a 
theorem in Euclid, but it has in itself a concurrence of practical evidences 
which is more than enough for those who do not close their hearts and minds 
against it. It does not, like Positivism, profess to account for everything ; 
but it does account, as nothing else can, for the strange inadequacies and 
incongruities of man’s earthly career, by showing that it is only the re- 
hearsal in time of the part which he must play in eternity. It does not, like 
Positivism, present to the superficial glance a perfect symmetry of outline 
and proportion ; and yet, as in those old Gothic cathedrals which have been 
called the “ petrifaction” of our religion, there is a latent symmetry, a 
mutual interdependence of all its parts, which grows on the beholder con- 
So It is based, more truly than any merely human creed, on those 
principles of induction which satisfy the philosopher; but it can approve 
itself practically to all, learned and unlearned too, It is no system, for those 
who crave for an artificial completeness and precision ; and yet it has seen 
—_ after system of human manufacture crumble into dust as though 
they had never been, and swept from the earth like castles which children ; 
make with cards, while its own weather-stained walls are proof against the 
storms of ages, because they are built upon the, Rock. It is the Church 
which the hands of the Apostles have reared on-the divine Lord, who is its 
corner-stone. 


Here, as a Son of Consolation, as an exhorter and strengthener 
of those who think as he thinks, Mr. Smith is thoroughly in his 
element ; he is equally in his element wherever earnestness, 
tastefulness, and grace of language are enough; but as a dis- 

utant he breaks down. In i inst fallacies, his own 
fallacies are transparent. They must be so; he is not only argu- 
ing, as every disputant must more or less, in support of a foregone 
conclusion, but he cannot practically realize that,another man may 
have some foregone conclusions which seem to hin quite as certain 
and as sacred as his own. We should suspect that Mr. Smith is 
one of those who have never changed their opinions, but who. 
think nearly as they did twenty years ago. As re; their own. 
peace of mind such men are much to be envied, but they have 
disadvantages as disputants. So on the other hand have those 
who have chan A man who has gone from one pole to 
another is sometimes unduly severe, and even unfair, on the pole 
which he has forsaken. But he need not be so; and in any case 
the fact of having at different stages of life believed quite different 
things makes a man understand more practically the position of 
those who believe differently from himself now. Such a man may 
be as unfair as the man who has never changed his mind, but he 
will be unfair, if he is unfair, in a different and a less amiable 
way. Mr. Smith’s unfairness is most amiable, because most un- 
conscious, unfairness ; but it is unfairness all the same. Mr, Smith 
in this volume clearly gives us a measure of his powers. He isa 
scholar, a man of taste, an earnest and devout believer. Asa bio- 
grapher, as a preacher, to some extent as a critic, he is quite in 
his place, and may do good service to any cause which he under- 
takes, but as a controversialist he distinctly fails, 


NEW TRANSLATIONS OF HORACE.*. 


of ipries new translators have stept, the one more advisedly if not 
more successfully than the other, into different portions of the 
field of Horace. As it is the wont of every fresh translator, right] 
or wrongly, to offer apologies for his boldness, one is not so muc 
surprised to find both paar pleading an excuse for their under- 
taking as that it should be substantially the same excuse—to wit, 
that in translating Horace no such transcendent laurels have been 
won by past or present Englishmen as Pope and Dryden among 
our forefathers, and Lord Derby, with one or two others, amongst 
our contemporaries, have gathered out of Homer or Virgil. The 
excuse has an air of plausibility, but will hardly bear closer in- 
spection, As to the Odes, it is true that no single writer has 
reaped unalloyed fame from translating them; yet one might 
cite translators whose versions have exhibited in a marked degree 
one or more prime elements of success, and whose excellences, 
if they could but be conjoined in one, and taken en masse, 
would block the way st any new comer. Mr, Theodore 
Martin’s version of the Odes breathes much of the spirit of Horace 
—poet, man of the world, and man of letters as he was. fessor 
Conington, though less smart and sprightly, yet riper in his 
scholarship, and hardly less a master of the lyre, has given English 
readers a translation of the lyrics of Horace not to be su for 
accuracy and truth. Let a collateral perusal of these two be 
instituted, and we doubt if the result will not be a more thorough 
insight into the mind and spirit of Horace than is likely to 
gained, if one may judge by past attempts, from any single 
version. As regards the Satires, which have certainly been little 
handled by modern English translators, there may be a specious plea 
of unoccupied ground; but it crumbles at once before the argu- 


* The Odes of Horace, Books I. and II, in English Verse. By James 
Walter Smith, LL.D. London : “yy Wilson, 1867. 
erse. By Charles Abbot Brown, B.A. 


The Satires of Horace, in English 
Dublin: Willian M‘Gee, 1867. . 
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ment though actual translations of them are few and far 
between, “imitations,” which are quasi translations—and these too 
by such famous hands as Pope and Swift—are actually a striking 
feature in the literature of our forefathers. Any writer, there- 
fore, who now undertakes a professed translation of them will 
have need of abundant skill and tact to realize better than his pre- 
decessors the tone and spirit of the Satires, and to avoid provoking, 
by failure, invidious comparison. The reflection to which in his 
poetical preface Dr. J. W. Smith invites us, and which, in his in- 
troduction to his Satires, Mr. C. A. Brown repeats with a greater 
plethora of words, may not result in any intense satisfaction with 
what our translators have individually done for Horace; but it 
can hardly fail to suggest an inquiry whether Dr. Smith or Mr. 
Brown have really given us a more perfect thing in Horatian 
translation than their predecessors, and, by clearer apprehension of 
the Latin poet’s characteristics, made good their claim to be 
Horace’s representatives to us. 

Both gentlemen seem to have enough scholarship to avoid 
grievous misadventure, though it must be owned that the critic’s 
heart faints within him when he reads of Mr. Brown’s “ obliga- 
tions to Professor Anthon’s lucid and scholarlike explanations and 
notes,” and when he thence infers that this translator’s resort in 
difficulties is to an American oracle which scholars will esteem a 
not very first-class store of German and English secondhand goods. 
Dr. Smith is more discreetly silent as to authorities consulted, but 
there is internal evidence that, if he has not always recourse to 
the soundest commentators, he is no stranger to the lucubrations 
of Doering, Gesner, and Orelli, and usually adopts a weighty, if 
not the weightiest, interpretation. Any one, for instance, who is 
conversant with commentators on Horace will see at once that in 
Book I. Ode ii., Dr. Smith has well balanced the conflicting opinions 
as to the meaning of “‘litore Etrusco” in v, 14, and has come to 
a sound conclusion in rendering it— 

We've seen the Tiber’s amber tide, 
Hurled back from the Etrurian side, 
Numa’s palatial pile o’erride 
And Vesta’s virgin fane (p. 9) ; 
and also that in vv. 39, 40 ibid. he rightly adopts the interpreta- 
tion of Gesner and Orelli in translating 
Acer et Mauri peditis cruentum 
Vultus in hostem, 
Where Moors unhorsed in angry fight 
In grim defiance stood.—P. 11. 


It is not research and study that we miss so much as that neat- 
ness and nicety of touch which, in a translator of Horace, ought to 
gather up every little accessory to his author’s general effect. In 
turning “ Diva potens Cypri” “ potent Venus,” instead of “ Cyprian 
Venus” he overlooks a feature, though a secondary one; and 
when, in rendering the clause  puerum minaci Voce dum terret,” 
I. x. 10, the important word “puerum” is forgotten, a reason 
suggests itself why the rest of Dr. J. W. Smith’s Horace should 
not “ be printed, and published, and sent for review,” until he has 
gone over and touched up his first instalment. Amidst many 
happy hits, such as 
Semotique prius tarda necessitas 
Leti corripuit gradum (I. iii. 32, 33) ; 
So death, who gently touched the sire, 
Attacked his sons with hastened hand (p. 15) 3 
or as in turning the famous epithets of Pyrrha in I. vy. 10, 
“Semper vacuam semper amabilem,” “ Disengaged and still 
engaging,” there still crop out a greater number of blurs and 
blots than a neat hand and nice execution ought to have 
tolerated. Some are sheer mistakes—ey, I. ix. 8, “O Thali- 
arche,” “my Thaliarchus”; II. iv. 2, ‘ Xanthia Phoceu,” “ My 
Phoceus”; and I. xii. 56, “Seras et Indos,” “Or Indians or 
Sere”; mistakes of a festive functionary for an individual, of an 
epithet of country for a surname, and of a wrong for a right ter- 
mination to the classical word for Chinese—the wrong one, be it 
noted, being inadmissible into the last line of a Sapphic stanza. 
Others are rather misapprehensions. 
Oscula que Venus 
Quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit (I. xiii. 16) ; 
is wrongly rendered 
Lips unheeding that your kisses 
A fifth of Venus’ nectar share (p. 35) 5 

because “ quinta pars” means not a fifth part, but the concentrated 
essence of five distillations—“ the quintessential charm,” as Professor 
Conington accurately termsit. In I, xv. 22, the line “ Non Pylium 
Nestora respicis,”’ suffers loss through the translator’s failing to see 


’ that respicio means “to look behind you,” and contenting himself, 


where he should have presented the image of a craven carpet- 
knight casting back a timid glance at a manlier foe, with such a 
colourless commonplace as “And Pylian Nestor do you not 
behold?” The rendering, in I. xvii. 11, of “ Ustice cubantis,” 
“ Ustica’s sleeping height,” when all the world knows that Ustica 
is a valley—still called “ Val d’Ustica,” even if “cubans,” the 
equivalent to the Theocritean jjéivyp iv yopy, did not show it—must 
have been a temporary hallucination. 

Sometimes, too, an undue sacrifice is made, in this translation, of 
the pith and point of Horace tothe temptation of a strained allite- 
ration. Such is the case in Book I., Ode xii., where one stanza 
the hardy nurture and humble of the Fabricii, 

urii, and Camilli. As no one can have forgotten the Latin 


. paupertas”—in order to show the crotdhe 
This last, and Curius of the combless hair, 
Camillus too, did Want for War prepare, 
And narrow lands and homesteads spare, 
Descended from their sires,—P, 33. 
All the dignity and deur of the poet’s thought i 
in the line. ‘instead of a te trained 
patriotic aims and frugal ways, the idea suggested by the wy, » 
“want for war,” is that of a hungry cateran, rendered wolfe 
what Aischylus would have ed yasrpd¢ and by 
ready for a fray “for his stomach’s sake.” But more fatal stil 
the claims of this version, in its present state, to represent 
to the unlearned, is the awkward inversion of clauses to which its 
author has in several instances had recourse. Wh 


flight from his father’s halls is referred to in Ode I, vii, 23- 
Latin lines 


Teucer Salamina patremque 
Quum fugeret, tamen uda Lyxo 
Tempora populea fertur cinxisse corona, 
do not surely convey the order of things which the translation sg 
out :-— 
When Teucer, from his home and Salamis, 
With temples moist with grape-juice fled, 
To wreathe the poplar he thought not amiss, &¢,—P, 23, 
Here the picture is that of a hero running away from a drinking. 
bout, and, it may be, cooling his head with a poplar wreath ; byt 
nothing of the kind—no implication of an ugly “rixa super mero” 
between father and son—is borne on the face of the text, which 
Professor Conington reproduces in its natural order :—~ 
When Tevcer fled before his father’s frown 
From Salamis, they say his temples deep 
He dipped in wine, wreathed in poplar crown, 
It is the same with the fine in Ode xxxvii. Book I. 
Cleopatra’s attempted flight nee ter conqueror, and the —_ 
effect upon her mind, till then beside itself with wine, of 
ounds for panic, are so graphically set before us in one or two 
oratian touches :— 
Sed minuit furorem 
Vix una sospes navis ab ignibus, 
Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico 
egit in veros timores 
Cesar, ab Italia volantem, &c. 
The sense is half lost and dissipated by the translator's inversion 
of the order in his lines:— 
But soon her fury did abate, 
When from the flames she, scarce one vessel saving, 
Learnt genuine calamity to rue, 
‘And with Egyptian vintage raving 
Saw Cwxsar’s oars her flight pursue.—P. 77. 
In the Latin, a sobered Cleopatra opens her eyes to the extent of 
her calamity ; in this English version, she is represented, very 
conveniently we must admit, as in that state wherein people se 
double or see nothing, and, in any case, are not seriously affected 
by what they see. Readers may note for themselves a similarly 
confused inversion of the text and sense in the first stanza of the 
second ode of the second Book, and another in Book IL, Ode iv. 
vy. 10, where, by an inexplicable confusion, 
Thessalo victore, et ademptus Hector 


reap as “And Thessalian Achilles, though dead, won the 
day.” In the same ode, two lines above, there seems to have been 
a straining to be facetious “beyond that which is written” in 
Arsit Atrides medio in triumpho Virgine rapta. 
And the great “king of men,” ere the aéghting was done, 
Was smit by a feminine blow.—P. 89. 
Can arsit, one asks, mean all that? Nor can bathos be well car- 
ried further than by a translator who, in Nereus’s prophecy, renders 
“ Non hoc pollicitus tus,” “ Though you’ve your bride delighted 
with quite a different tale”; and “Sive flamma,” I. xvi. 3, “Bid 
them flare.” To do Dr. J. W. Smith justice, however, he has 
redeeming points, For the most part his translation preserves that 
elevation of language, sentiment, and poetry to come down from 
which is to misconstrue Horace. He is hardly poet enough to 
feel the superiority of the old reading of the second stanza in Ode 
xxiii, Book L— 
Nam seu mobilibus veris inhorruit 
Adventus foliis, seu virides rubum 
Dimovere lacertz, 

Et corde et genibus tremit— 
to Bentley’s emendation, “Vepris inhorruit Ad ventum.” He 
prefers to the beautiful image of the “ spring’s first shiver” a 
idea which is elegant, but not so elegant :— 
For when the verdant lizards move aside 

The blackberry, or if the gentle breeze 
The briar’s responsive foliage chide, 

The strength forsakes her heart and knees.—P. 53. 
But he never wilfully lowers Horace, nor represents as a buffoon 
the master whom he has undertaken to dress in English garb. 
Would that we could say as much for the latest translator of 
the Satires, Mr. C, A. Brown; but we doubt whom to co: 


most—the translator who can so wrongly conceive of Horace, or 


his pupils, who, failing the public, may be condemned to read his 


version. There is, we grant, a gulf between the Odes and the 
Satires—a more colloquial sy bang used in the latter than m 


lines, it will suffice to quote five words—“ Utilem bello tulit | the former, The rougher and earlier compositions which Mz. 
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prown dertaken to turn into English will bear to be turned 
English than the highly polished Odes. But 
sd in his least finished — is neither slipshod nor “ slangy,” 
i t this is j . Brown’s idea of 
ir average 


Jura inventa metu injusti fateare necesse est, 
Tempora si fastosque velis evolvere mundi. 

The times gone by and annals noted down 
Retrace, and sprang the love of Right, you'll own, 
rong—(P. 35) 5 


for L iv. 93 
Lividus ac mordax videor tibi. 


I’m spiteful and malignant’s thy belief. 


fae Mr. Brown’s syntax is as slovenly as is his prosody in his | 


yesion of the line 
Acclinis falsis animus meliora recusat.—IL, ii. 6. 
Leaving the substance grasps th’ ideal instead. 
we could almost pardon renderings of even so lucid a 
- = as Horace, and set them down to a defect of clearness which 
fine might mend. Bad taste is a more inveterate disease, and 


Mi, Brown's work is full of bad taste—so full that it throws into | 


e the blunders of printing, punctuation, and interpretation 
eeerty the volume abounds. Of the 
ing “In Mamurrarum urbe” (I. v. 37) urree our 
est stay,” the name of the family of Cesar’s favourite being 
nistaken for that of their residence ; and the rendering “pene 
anit” in the same satire “nearly roasted us””—a glorious confusion 


“ 


jetwoen verbs active and verbs neuter. But slang and bad taste | 


all lesser blemishes. To say nothing of translating 
Her omnis pendet Lucilius” (I. iv. 6) “’Twas this that made 


ilius such a swell” (Greek poets again, in Sat. I. x. 35, figure as 
owells”); “altius reecinctis” (Lv. 6) “Kni bockers ” ; 


“Rhetor Greecorum longé doctissimus ” (ibid. 3) “Reckon’d cutest | 


ot Of Greek professors at a talking bout”; and “Cui canis ex 
vero dictum cognomen adhzeret ” (II. ii. 56) “A real resemblance 
‘twas that gave him the ‘cog’”; a reader of any taste must be 
nauseated with vulgarities sown broadcast in the translation of 
such satires as the “ Journey to Brundusium,” the “ Ibam forte 
vii sacra,” and others less professedly humorous. Here is a stave 
from the first-named (I. v. 14-9, Mali culices — stertitque 
supinus):— 

What wonder, what with gnats to sting a chap, 

And mud-voiced frogs, I could not sleep a rap : 

While Bargee, reeking beer through every pore 

Sings ’gainst his “ Fare,” his “ Fair ” one on the shore. 

Vanquished at length, to sleep the Fare inclines, 

And drowsy Bargee, while his donkey dines 

Tethered to a boulder by a tow-rope’s law, 

Supinely passive, actuates a snore” (p. 43) ; 


the vile puns, or the viler rhyme. 
ted of one who could see wit, or imitative 
skill, or happy accommodation of old-world colloquies to modern 
parlance, in rendering the lines which Horace puts in the mouth of 
the bore soliciting an introduction to Mecsenas— 
Haberes, 

Magnum adjutorem, posset qui ferre secundas, 

Hunc hominem velles si tradere. Dispeream ni 

Summosses omnes (I. ix. 45-48) ; 

- If you'd but introduce me to the squire, 

You'd have a second fiddle to your choir ; 

Damme to you should all give quickly place ! (sic).—P. 58. 
Could anything be worse? Yes !—to our thinking, there is some- 
thing worse still in the hotchpotch of wretched attempts at 
parallelism and circumlocution, spiced with false wit and bad 
grammar, which Mr. Brown cooks up out of two or three lines of 
the second Satire of the second Book, which Horace did not 
intend to be particularly funny, and would not recognise for his 
own if an interpreter in the “shades” were to set them before 
tim in Mr, Brown’s version, The lines of the version and of the 
onginal are as follows :— 

At simul assis 

Miscueris elixa, simul conchylia turdis, 

Dulcia sé in bilem vertent, stomachoque tumultum 

Lenta feret pituita—Sat. II. ii. 73-6. 

But when boiled mutton with roast beef you mix, 

And lobster salad put on top of chicks, 

The sweets to bile convert, and clammy rheum 

Creates a tumult in your inside room. —P. 70. 


When our readers have paused to admire the husbanding of 
me the second of these verses, the boldness of the license 
y Which “convert” is made to serve for “are converted ” in v. 3, 
fs the marvellous periphrasis for stomach (we should like to 
a ot Se way, what “an outside room ” may be) in v. 4, they 

probably have arrived at the same conclusion with ourselves— 
vamely, that while Dr. J. W. Smith may very possibly, by dili- 
geut application of the “ lima labor,” eventually earn a creditable 
vill es translators of the Odes, Mr. Brown’s wisest course 
: em until years and pains have t him to 
tscard slang and to understand Horace. 


character. As “slipshod” certainly he represents | 
iin in what he gives us as an equivalent for Sat. L iii. 111-12 :— | 


last description is the } 
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MEDICAL SUPERVISION and EDUCATION. — A 

GRADUATE in Medicine and Arts, resi in a mild climate on the a ath Const, wil 

receive a DELICATE YOUTH for the ve. Great advantages offered. £150 = 
annum.—Address, G. J., 29 Walpole Street, 8. W. 


AN M.D. Lond., Unmarried, is desirous of Reading MEDICINE, 
SURGERY, Gentiemen, ‘ne the Final Examinations for Degrees and Di, 
.d has comfor' he Grantors, wit unusual advantages of Position, for a Student in 
Medicine, or Member An Oxford, Cambridge, or London University. 
Man preferred.— Address, Lex, Mr. Lowe's, Law Stationer, Bell Yard, E.C. 


A®™ MARRIED MEDICAL MAN, living at the West End, will 


happy to receive into his House (which is very large, and fitted with Bath-room and 
every pa ence) a Lady or Gentleman to BOARD and RESIDE, an Invalid or otherwise. 
First-class references ‘given, ‘and required. — Address. “with real Name only. of 
Mr. Faulkner, Chemist, 78 Road, K Park, Notting Hill, W 


B. A., educated at Eton and Cambrid, he wishes for an Engage- 


as Resident or Travelling TUTOR, in the Address, G. H. 
x +. R, in ited Kingdoms.— Address, 


THE RECTOR of a small, samt tah leasant Parish, in a 


Midland County, desires to receive into his ees: a ,»as BOARDER. A Carriage 
Kept: mode of living Good Society. ddress, Dicamma, 17 Salisbury 
Street, ‘and, 


A HAPPY HOME and First-rate Education for LITTLE 
Recrom, Mesa. Parker, 277 Strands London.” of high birth and much experience.— Address, 


HE BLIND.—The Committee of the ASSOCIATION for 
PROMOTING the GENERAL WELFARE of the BLIND, an account of which 
Association appeared in last week's “ Saturday Review,” yd — to the Benevolent for 
FUNDS to enable them to extend the benefits of the Soc wards of Four Hundred 
Blind Men and Women are now applying to the y Ak Ur hel help, the greater number of 
whom are Begging in the Streets for want of Work. 
Rev. C. B. REID, Hon. Sec. 


Institutions, 210 Oxford Street, W.; and 125, 127 Euston Road, N.W.! 
"THE ROYAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and WOMEN, 


Bridge Road. Instituted 181¢.—The Sufferings of helpless Children fro: 
Poverty are such as to call forth the utmost sympathy and consideration of the 
and Charitable. 
‘This useful Hospital, which has done so much for the relief of increasing numbers of these 
poor littie aa urgently needs the support and generous assistance of the Benevolent. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited, 
Bankers—Messrs. Bansvry, & Co.,77 Lombard Street; and Messrs. Courrs & Co., 


trand. 
180 Waterloo Bridge Road, S. CHARLES J. F. RENTON, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN CONVALESUENT INSTITUTION. 
Asylum, Walton-on-Thames. 
CHILDREN’S BRANCH, the Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
President—His Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON. 
Treasurers—Right Hon. RUSSELL GURNEY, M.P., Q.C.; Major W. LYON. 
Chairman—Colonel W. F. GRANT. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 69 Pall Mall. 
Convalescent Boys from Two to Ten, Girls from Two to Fourteen, are now admissible to the 


Convalescent Home at Hendon. 
and are earnestly solicited to meet the increased current Expen- 


diture. 
Office, 32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. CHARLES IHIOLMES, Secretary. 


ENUINE OPENING.—A New Weekly Publication of a 
popular character is about to be brought out by experienced hands. A BOOK- BEPEER, 
who can produce satisfactory Testimonials as to steadiness, good temper, knowledge of book- 
keeping, and general business capacity,is required. His Nalary wil commence at £200, and 
increase with the progress of the work. He will be required to find £1,500 for five years, secured 
on Mortgage of a first-class Freehold Villa, near Richrnond, let on a long repairing Lease at 
£70 rental. There is a present Mortgage of £1,000 on the property, which can be taken up at 
any moment. ‘This is a matter which will bear inspection. people of Literary position are 
engaged in it, and only those who can refer to a Solicitor or Banker as to ability to treat need 
zenly to to this art cen . H. M.,care of Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 


T°?! BE SOLD by PRIVATE CONTRACT, a First-Class 
ncial DAILY NE dada For particulars apply to ‘Denies Crark, Esq., 
Solicitac’s 2 New Square, Gray’s Inn 


[To PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS.—Wanted, by a 


GENTLEMAN of experience, who has recently vacated his Situation as MAN AGER 


H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
e 


and the Courts of Europe. Royal Family, 


114, 116, 118, 120 Recent é 
LONDON { STREEr ; and 
MANCHESTER...... 10 MosLEy Srreer, 
LIVERPOOL........ 50 BoLD STREET, 


SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overcoats 
and treble Devon and Melton Waterproof Cloths, of millet 


SPECIALITIES 


for the AUTUMN.—For GENTLEMEN, — In Morning ani 


Evening Suits, for Full Dress and other purposes, 


SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overcoats for 
Promenade or Demi-Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft Cloths, lined pate 4 


with Silk, 


quilted on Swansdown. 


SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Dress Suits for BOYS, 
SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Dress Knickerbocker Suits for BOYs, 
SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Sailor’s Dress for BOYS. 
SPECIALITIES for the AUTUMN.—In Overcoats for BOYS. 


For LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth Costumes, Jackets, 


Coats, Cloaks, Riding Habits, &c. 


Superior Dress for Immediate Use, or Made to Measure at a few Hours’ Notice, 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS. 


RINOLINE FASHIONS, AUTUMN, 1867. 


YN “CRINOLINES and CORSETS having taken 


— sole and 
should at 


only Medal ted for these Articles at the hoa A Exhibition 
onee sce the Autumn Novelties in these inimitable Goods. ‘Trade Mee 


and sold Everywhere. 


KAMPTULICON, Se, 4d. per Square Yani, 


TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 67 Ludgate 


(THE “FASHION of FURNITURE.”—Under this title ap 


rticle appeared some time ago in the “Cornhill Magazine,” pointing out the want of 


eee taste’ in the Design of Modern Furniture, and offerin 


suggestions for its improvement, 


stions have been carried out by the ART FURNITURE CO MPANY, 25 Garrick 
Street, eet, Covent Garden, who Work and House Furniture ote 


and artistic character, at ordinary 
Mr. Cuarces Eastiaxe, Architect, the author of the 


Most of the work 
“ Cornhill” Article 


[TENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 


MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 


cautioned against 


various I mitations and Inf preserving somewhat the appearance 


of the Original, but wanting all ite essential advantages. 
Each Genuine Mattress beavs the Label** ‘Tucker’ 's Patent,” anda 


The Smee’s Spr 
Mention given to 
be obtained, price 


ng Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize M 
Bedding of any description at the International Banivite pope and 
rom of most respectable Bedding Warehousemen and U, pholsterers, ant 


Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London,E.C. 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 


HEAL & SON, of Tottenham Court Road, have greatly 


ment of t 


ED their PREMISES, for the purpose of making more complete 


te Room: each completely furnished with a different Suite of Bed- 


‘urniture; these are i 


displayed 


Two large ground-floor Werercome, Ge the ‘on pc they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bedroom Furniture in the King 

HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED ‘CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 
a. ya free by post on application to HEAL & SON, 196,197, 193 Tottenham Court 


W OOD TAPESTRY—HOWARD'S Patent, in lieu of Pulating 
pad of is drawn to this pecially fo 
Barducte, Howard's Patent. apcial Designs, withous increased cost.” 


26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


in a West-end Establishment, after Eight years’ Superintendence, a Post of I 
where Trust and Confidence are ore pre-requ isites. The Acivertiser hasa aE a knowledge of 
} in to T: Authors’ accounts.—Address, J. M. J., 54 Offord Road, 
Barnsbury, N. 


GS A FE INVESTMENT 
paying 5 to 20 per cent. per annum in Dividends on the Outlay. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, AND INTENDING INVESTORS, 
reliable Inft tion, and seeking safe and profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP’S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer, 32 Poultry, London, E. c. Established 1852, 


ALOM’S “HER MAJESTY’S” READING - LAMP, 
yielding a Ly ay yet soft and soothing Tight is the ay one which can be used with: 
4 ( 
ind direct from SALOM & CO. Opticians: 137 Regent Street, London, W.; and 9 Prince’ 
Street, Edinburgh." No. Agents, 
PECTACLES.—* Upwards of eight I applied to 


Mr. Sarom for lenses to suit a peculiar defect of vision, nage h I found cpa 
opating.s and for which I had tried glasses recommended by other opticians, that had the 


J[MPORTANT SALE of high-class BOTTLED WIN ES.— 
Messrs. FULCHER & BAINES have received instructions from Messrs. Trower 
& Lawson, of A Mary-at-Hill, London, to to PULLIC AUCTION, without 
on Thursd: October a Twelve o'clock precisely, about Six Thousand Dozen of fine 
Port, and undred Dozen of Uld Madeira. © and 
22 Mincing Lane, 


GRAND HOTEL SCARBOROUGH. 
The Largest and Handsomest Hotel in England. 
BOARD, in Public Room, and LODGING, 10s. per day. 
For other particulars apply to AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 
NOTICE.—During the Menthe Haden’s be operation, 
anager is 


vision more distinct for a time, but they bo ae A tended ultimately to ao 

the evil ; while, on the contrar: din lal 

professional studies, my sight has, under the use of the louew obtained from Mr. Sarom, creatly 

improved. I attribute much of his success to the admirable manner in which he suits his lenses - 

to the focus each eye.—GEORGE M.D., F.R.C.S.E., Annual 
Prices m moderate. ALO 


GPEOTACLES adapted by the Visometer, 80 as to 


he 


blessing of Sight to extreme Old Age. From Sir Davin Bazeme. K.IL, 


reserve t 
F.R. Principal of the University of sone. the the 


of France: “I 


I have seen and examin 


r. 8. 
and 
of each eye, with t the view of fitting them with suitable spectacler and 
there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for purposes.” —SALOM % COcl 37 Regent 
Street, London, W.; and 98 Princes’ Street, Edinburgh 


rendering the Hotel a warm, dry 
to make Special Arrangements with Visitors for the. Winter Season. 


SE. A BATHING and BEAUTIFUL SCENERY.—Noted for 
its healthiness stands ILFRACOMBE, facing the Atlantic. Families will find the 
Comfort of Home, with Moderate Charges, at the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Address, 
ots. Bonn, at the Hotel. A Four-horse Umnibus meets the London Express Trains at Barn- 
staple. 


PROPATHIC SANATORIUM, SupaRoox Rich- 


mond Hill, Dr, EDWARD LANE, A., M.D. Edin. Univ.—For 
the treatment of Chronic Dise: by the Natural pont ae Exercise, 
Water, and I Diet. Turk Turkish Baths on the the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medical Dir Direction. 


‘ PICTURES, 1 BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


39 Southampton Street, Strand. "Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


THE | only GOLD MEDAL for SEWING MACHINES at the 
PARIS Lxrosrrios, 1867, has been awarded to the WHEELER, & Li 4 
COMPANY, making the 65th Prize Medal gained by them | 


simplicity of construction, beaut; 
labo 


variety of work produ 


rice £8 and upwards. Tnstructi tion gratis and Prospectus free. 
139 Regent Street, and 43 St. Paul's Churchy' ard, London. 


CRAMER’ 


S COTTAGE PIANOFORTES may be Hired at 


12s., 14s., 168., 18s., and 20s, per Month. 


CRAMER'S OBLIQUES may be Hired at 25s., 30s., and 35s 
CRAMER'S NEW GRANDS (6 feet long) may be Hired at 


42s. and 52s. 6d. per Month. 


COLLARD, 
for HIRE by BROADWOOD, 


HERRING'S PURE WOVE NOTE PAPER is the best “on Regen Sires ——e 

Writing Paper that can be made, and nae been etensivety toed for many years. It 43 M te Street, London, E.C. 

may be obtained of all Stationers t —— Parcels containing a West treet, Brighton. 

Five-Quire Packet of each of the Ten Sorts may te had on receipe of Post Office Order for 248. ‘estmoreland Street, Dublin. 
HERRING, WARDLEY, & CO., 64 Watling Street, E.C. Donegall Place, Belfast. 


RODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
SSING BAGS, with Saver or Plated ptines! in every variety, MOUNTED and 

oRMon hia SUITES for the BOUDOIR, TOILETTE and WRITING TABLE. 
KODRIGUES’ DESPATCH BOXES and Ww RIT ING CASES ,in russiaor 


morocco of the best Blotting | 
E PORT of the make,in handsome antique 
yh. bindings, aa x ormolu, walnut, aad coromandel of new and ant 
deaenss and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


(CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
at's Chareh; and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 


(CRAMER 


& CO., Limited, LET on HIRE PIANOFORTES 


Inara et THREE YEARS, after which, and without any further payment whatever, 

Instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer: - 
28 GUINEA PIANETTE .. 10 Guineas per —_ 
42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL COTTAGE .. 15 Guineas per 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND 


20 Guineas per annum. — 
36 Guineas per annum. 


None but the best Instruments sent out : napeemammaamumniitie 
excluded from the Stock. 


of Packing-case 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street, W. 
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AGRA BAN Ke Limited. — Established in 1833. PEMA RTIN’S SHERRIES.—Rail paid to any § Station in 

Hus Orncr-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. Gminent Shippers. Good soun 38 and 

curt. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. old St. Julien, and 725 


ame sar Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai 


~~ rms customary with London Bankers, 
Curent Accounts are Oxo te not fall below £100. 
einurestaliowed when the riods on the follewing terms 


per cent. per per anD., to 4 months, Notice of 


ditto ditto 
of which may be 
Eilean sehen ofthe e day on any of the e Branches of the Bank, free of 


Bills hased or sent for collecti: 
ected, British and Foreign Securitics, in East India Stock and 
custody undertaken, 
and the Civil Pay and. Pensions realized. 
Interest Coo description of Bauking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. 


M. BALFOUR, Manager. 


QNDON and ST. KATHARINE DOCKS COMPANY, 
4} PER CENT. PREFERENTIAL FOR £130,000. 

London t. Katharine Com are issuing FER- 

of the amount, bearing Interest at the rate of per cent. per 

“Toe Interest will scerue from the time of payment, and is amply secured by the surplus 


ae aoe , and any information, may be obtained at this House. 
Dock House, 109 Leadenhall Street, July 31, 1867. 


PHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COM PANY, 
I } OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON 
Established 1803. 
AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,000. 
due at MICHAELMAS should be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 


day, October 4), or the same JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


1820. 
Eighty the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 
all of the Fivithout Profits, at 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 
The most Liberal Sonat ~—4 in respect ot Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Whole World Leentes free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Endowments ren. 
, with full ars and tables, to be obtained at the Com; 
The revised Prospect and 16 Pall Stall, and of the 
the 


ANDREW BADEN, 


GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1837. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

Curr Orrice—6? KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FIRE 
The Michaelmas Fire Renewal ow ready, an may be had on application at 


Receipts and 
the Head Office, or at the Branch Offices, or aa oa of the Company's 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


958. 
St. Estephe, St. t. Emilion, and Margaux, 36s. 
1a = and Lafitte, 628, to 120s. 
668., .—Tnomas Nunn & 
Conduit Priced Lists on 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIM of the d Receip 


408., and ; Cantenac Margaux, La 
‘ham; good), very good, 488. ; superior, 
Wine, Spiri Vine, Spirit. and Liqueur Merchants. #1 Lamb's 


pelled 
an ba ine “Articles are respectfully informed that 
avin, n 
they can be had direct from the ufacturers, at at their F oreign Warehouse,6 Rdwaeds 
Portman Sq , London, W. 
SAUCE. — Caution.— The Admirers of this 
exe thas cash ach Bottle bears the well- 


Label, sis “ Exizapera La This Labe' ‘tual injunction 
of the 9th July. 1858, it none can 
wards Por London, as Sole Proprietors of 


for Harvey's 
are, compet ve tion, from the fact that their 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 
TEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT i(Extractum Carnis Liebig), 
Manufactured by LIEBIG'S COMPANY, Limited, 43 
sort to che chove names by Baron 1 the 
Extremely to Tavalide: Pore of Weak Digestion, 


ith 5 

It keeps for years, and in climate. 
Sold by Fortnum, Mason. & Co’; Barclay Bon Cr 


TO G uard against Fraud, and to secure the Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Sole Manufacturers, LEA & PERRINS, Worcester; 
Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London. 


& Blackwell Maw & Son all 
the Company. 


And Sold by Druggists, Grocers, and Oilmen th hout the World. 
DINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the Dest New Bond Street, London and of all Chemistas 


PPRAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated “UNITED SERVICE” 
TABLET is famed for its delightful Fragrance and beneficial effect on the Skin. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


BOOKS, &c. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCUKAR for OCTOBER. 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. ——FIRST- 


CLASS SypeceteT som for a constant succession of the newest ONE 
PER ANNUM, com any date.—Mudie’s Select Limited, New 
‘ord Street, London ; Cit iy Office, 4 ig Street, Cheapside. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for OCTOBER. This Catalogue, 
One ~4 Books of the past and present Seasons, at the 


MUDIE'S 


Quinqnennial Peri 1 close with this Year, ‘oll on the contain’ more than Thousand po; 
for ey Teeelved prior to the will share in the | lowest prices, with a Selection s of the best Authors, in el binding, for 
BONU:! and Wedding Presents and Sc! hool is now and will be forwarded, 
Examples of last Bonus. tage tee, on application.—Mudie's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 
Amount Assured, Premiums Paid. ey I jONDON LIBRARY, | 23, Bt, James's Square, London. 
in 1841, 
£2,000 £405 0 0 £1% 0 0 Patron—H.R.H. tho PRINCE of WALES. President~The EARL of CLARENDON. 
1,000 8% 0 0 0 0 0 The following are the Terms of Admission to nm Lil » which contains 85,000 Volumes 
1,000 4216 8 2% 0 0 of Ancient and Modern Literature, in —~ — Ft" £3 a year, or £2 with. 
500 2616 «8 3 0 (0 Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten 
200 719 4 5 0 0 to Town Members. g-room — from Ten to Six. Prospectus on app 
Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d 


GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


LAV LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
Londoa, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
With participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
Assured on the participating scale of Premi 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,161,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

*+* Policies upon the participating scale of Premiums effected during the Current Year 
=. in the Profits to be declared at the next Division, which will be made up to 
December 31, 1869. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ly required. 
the best new ks, English, French, and German, immediately lication. Prospect 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
et A Clearance Cotalogns of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on appl 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY ’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


BEGGARS’ MARKS upon HOUSE CORNERS and 

DOORWAYS.—Mr. HOTTEN intends giving, in the new Edition of his * SLANG 
DICTIONARY ” (the Fourth), some extra Illustrations descriptive of this curious, and, it 
of is believed, ancient, method of communicating the Charitable or Ill-natured Intentions 
House-occupants, and he would be obliged by the receipt of any Facts which might assist 
his Inquiry. 


The Claims paid to December 31, 1866,amounted to £7,280,071, being in respect of S d 
by Policies £5,655,628,and £1,624,443 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Office in London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
oy! CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, of the Best 


date Davey” mote to any Pattern, on for Ketection and Imme- 
H. anufactory, an rners Street, 
Oxford Street, W.; 34 and 35 Charles Street, W ted & post free 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST FOOD for INFANTS, 


con the due rtions of Flesh-forming and Heat-giving oa. 9 and is 
Sold by all Chemists in Tins, 2s. 6d., and 


(ols, DS, COUGHS, ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA are ve 
in ati permanent tn isd agree reeable in its nature, existe In’ SPENCER'S 


oe Cases of RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, STOMACH 


ints, Bile, Gravel, Cutaneous . Ind 
immediate ous Affection, _Fleadache, Indigestion. te. take PARR’S 


Waite and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
sacs, ee Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. — —The latest Improv ement in the 
t ‘eeth, Gums, = Palates i red + Latte Patent 
MOSELY & N wthe oldest established En lish Dentists, 
> rand, ‘oss ion. 
i Teeth from one to a complete without pain inconvenience ~ Articu- 


. nm are thoroughly restored, and the Face its youthful proportions. 
o toe have reid resided in the tropics, to public Lin in fact to all who 
sem pain with restored soture care! Consultation free. from 
510% Guineas, “For the efficacy, utility, and succes of ts system, vide" Lancet. 


74 Piccadilly. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
ODENT CANCER; with Photographic and other Illus- 
trations of its Nature and Treatment. By CHar.es H. Moore, reas, 
Author of “ The Antecedents of Cancer ;” Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital 
to St. Luke’s Hospital for Lunatics. 
London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 
N UTRITION the BASIS of the TREATMENT of DISEASE ; 
the Introductory Address delivered at the Opening of the Medical Session at 
University College, London, Oct. 1, 1867. By Gratty Hewirr, M.D. Lond. 
F.R.C.P. Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children in University 
lee, ndon: LONGMAXS, GREEK, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, Vol. I. in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
PRACTICE with SCIENCE: a Series of Agricultural Papers 
on Agricultural Education ; nage; Ploughing; Wheat Experiments ; 
Farmyard Poultry; Dairy Farming; a he Natural hosphates ; Steam Culture ; 
Leases; the Rotation of Crops; the Capillary Action of Soils; the Solubility of 
Phosp! hates ; Experiments in Agricultural Chemistry ; the Early Sowing of Wheat ; 
the Cultivation of Anthyllis Vulneraria, or Ladies’ on the Hy draulic 
Ram. ted by the Rev. JoHN ConsTabLE, M.A., Principal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Callese. Cirencester. 
London : LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


RoBERT cocKSsS & CO’/S NEW MUSIC. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE of THEORETICAL 
ELEMENTARY, and STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS. a rich nd varied 
Catal to be had at Europe.—Gratis and postage free. 


any other House in 


ORGAN CHURCH MUSIC.— Apply for ROBERT COCKS 
& NEW CATALOGUE.—Gratis 


HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO- 
FORTE. sooth free for 28 Stamps. It is | by anything of 


the kind produced," — 
London: Roseat Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. cen 
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(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No: CCLVIIL 


, Will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


CoNTENTS. 
I. THE NAPOLEON CORRESPONDENCE. 

II. CODIFICATION, 

Il. THE CHRISTIANS OF MADAGASCAR. 

IV. TRADES’ UNIONS. 

vV. MISS EDGEWORTH—HER LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
VI. AMENDMENT OF THE ANGLICAN RUBRIC. 
VII. THE LATE THOMAS DRUMMOND. 

VIII. THE SESSION AND ITS SEQUEL. 


London: Longmans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 
‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXLVL,, 
be published NEXT WEEK. 


Contents: 
1, ROYAL AUTHORSHIP. 
2. FRENCH RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 
3. TRADES’ UNIONS. 
4. TALLEYRAND, MACINTOSH, COBBETT, CANNING. 
5. THE TALMUD. 
6. SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 
7. PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. 
8. THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
9. THE CONSERVATIVE SURRENDER. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 6s. 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
No. LXIV. (OCTOBER 1867). 
ConTEnTs 
1. POLYGAMY AND MONOGAMY IN TURKEY. 
2. THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
3. M. LOUIS BLANC’S LETTERS ON ENGLAND. 
4. LLOYD'S SWEDEN AND ITS GAME BIRDS. 
5. DUALISM IN AUSTRIA. 
6. LA BRUYERE: his Life and Works. 
7. DEMOCRACY. 
8 RUSSIA. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 1. Theology and Philosophy—2. Politics, 


and Trave! Science—4. History and Biography—5. Belles 
r 


London: & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


.— NEW SERIES. 


DUBLIN REVIEW. SERIES. No. XVII. 


Cont 
1. ALISM_AND MODERN ‘DEVIL WORSHIP. Psernons, 
De Virtute Religionis.” 

DR. PUSEY ON THE SYLLABUS. 
THE LIFE OF 8. ALOYSIUS GONZAGA. 
MINOR DOCTRINAL JUDGMENTS. 
ENGLISH CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
THE FIRST AND THE — MAN. 
THE CENTENARY OF 1 
F. RYDER’S THEOLOGICAL CITATIONS. 

9. AN IRISH SESSION. 

10. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
London : Burns, Oates, & Co., 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


PROPS 


ANT 


Just published, Nos. XVIII. and XIX., Double Number (JULY and OCTOBER 1867), 


the AMSEROECLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Contents: 


1. ON THE THEORY OF, DEVELOPMENT, AND ITS BEARING ON SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION. y J. W. Jackson, Esq. 


2. ON 7S STRUGGLE OF MAN WITH NATURE. Ey Professor Scuarruavusen, 


3. ON _— HUMAN JAW FROM THE BELGIAN BONE CAVES. By C. Carrer 


4 ON THE PHENOMENA OF A HIGHER CIVILISATION. By E. B. Tyron, 
. ON ENGLISH SUPERSTITION. 

6. FLOWER AND MURIE ON THE DISSECTION OF A BUSHWOMAN. 

7. ON GERMAN ARCHAIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 

8 QUATREFAGES ON THE POLYNESIANS. 

9. ON THE PRIMITIVE PERIOD OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. By Cart Voor. 


10. CORRESPONDENCE. 
ll. ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 


THE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


of LONDON. 
bar_ TI. Heat! e, Carter Blake, Groom Napier, 


Dun 
Hyde Clarke, K. R. H. H. M. Westropp, 


Thurnam, Bell, Dupont, Houghton, Hunt, and Babu Mit 
London : Triiener & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers. 


THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. Price 2s, 6d. 


No. XIX. (OCTOBER 1, 1867.) 
1, The 


2. ‘The Pao Fathers: a Study of Puritan History. =u: a. Charles Beard, B.A. 


Sin Liddais’ Sermons. 


Publishers : Messrs. W apes & Noreoare, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
0 South Frederick Street, Edinb burgh. 


HROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and JOURNAL of 


ALL 


THE YEAR ROUND, 


On Thursday, December 12, will be published 


THE EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR CHRISTMag 


: WRITTEN ENTIRELY 
By CHARLES DICKENS and 
WILKIE COLLINS. 


A RIGHTED WRONG.—THE LEADER. Weekly, 24, 
LONDON CHURCHES and CHAPELS.—THE LEADER, 


Weekly, 2d. 


EDMUND YATES’ NEW NOVEL—THE LEADR 


Weekly, 2d. 


der KOLNISCHEN ZEITUNG. 


tiber die der in freisinni, 


m, ein ni 
wissenschaftliche 


en Novellist zu seinen Mitarbeltern zuhit, 
iden den reichhaltigen Stotf des Blat 


isebeschreibungen u. 8. Ww. 


DIE WOCHEN-AUSGABE wird in England Samstags ausgegeben. 
Bestellungen fur das am 1. October begonnene neue Quartal nehmen entgegen : 
London : Witt1ams & Nonoars, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


Trisner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 

Ewer & Co., 87 "Regent Street. 

H. Benver, 8 Little Newport Street, Leicester Square, 

H. Ca. Panzer, 93 London Wall. 

Dexizy, Davies, & Co., 1 Cecil Street, Strand u. 1 Finch Lane, Comhill 
B. Yor & Co., 60 City Road. 


Edinburgh: Wittiams & Nonoare, 20 South Frederick Street. 


ADKIEL’S 


Price 6d. 
ALMANAC for 1868, the Year of 


contains a Portrait of Prince Earthquakes how to Prevent them. 


the Hindu Gods, &c. 
32,828 miles. 


e Sun proved to be 365,006 miles ; distance of the Moon, 
London : G. Berorr, Newcastle Street, Strand. 


HUTTON’S 


A New Edition, 12mo. is now published of 


PRINCIPIA GRACA. Price 3s. 64 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NOTICE. 


(THE Hon. Mrs. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS, is now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


GIR TRISTRAM’S WILL. By Atice Kine, 


Author of “ Eveline,” &c. Dedicated to Charles Dickens. 3 vols. 
“ Miss King’s new story is — col the present day. It is thoroughly Jetpetion. It on 


written, and shows a 


reat advance in character-painting. The wi gir! 


heroine is charmingly blended with | her nobler qualities.” —£zaminer. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Crown 8vo. illustrated with Woodcuts and Map of the Island, 7s. 6d. 


(MADEIRA, its Climate and Scenery: a Handbook for Invalid 
and other Visitors. By Roneat Warre. Second Edition, edited by J. Y. Jonnsoy. 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 


This day, small svo. illustrated, cloth, 21s. 


How to DEVELOPE PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY in 


NDIA 
Cotton ; 7 ute and Silk 


the EAST. Mills and Factories for Ginning, Spinning, and Weaving 


Manufactures; Bleaching, Dyeing. and Calico Printing ; Sugar, 


Paper, 
Oil, and Oil-Gas Manufactures ; Tron ‘Timber Workshops, Corn-Mills, &c. With Esti- 


mates and Plans of F 
Cotton Mills, Bombay. 


actories. Edited by P. R. Coxa, late Sole Proprietor of the Arkwright 


London: Vintve & Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


wn 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


(THE SIX CUSHIONS. me. A the Author of “The Heir of 


London: J. & C. + 6 Paternoster Row. 


Eep. 8vo. cloth, 28. 


"THE WOOD-CART, and che Tales of the South of France, 


London : 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


PRIZE LAW: particularly with Reference to the Duties and 


Obligations of Belligerents and Neutrals. By Professor Karcurnovs«y, of the University 


of Kharkov, Russia. 
Doctors’ C 


Translated from the Russian by Freosnic Tuomas Paar, D.CLy 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, No. I., is. 


GAT PAULS: a Magazine of Fiction, Art, and Literature. 


Edited by Anrnony Troxtore, and Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A. 
Contents: 
AN INTRODUCTION. By the Eprror. 
“A LEAP IN THE DARK”; or,a Glance at what was done last Session. 
ALL FOR GREED: a Novel. By the Baroness B. pz Bury. Chaps. 1 to 4 
THE ETHICS OF TRADES’ UNIONS. 
THE TURP: its Present Condition and Prospects. 
ON SOVEREIGNTY. 
ON TASTE. By Henry O’Nett, R.A. 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Antony Trorzorr. Chaps. 1 to 4. 
London: Virrve & Co., 294 City Road; Publishing Office, 26 Ivy ‘Lane, I Paternoster Row. 


3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


(THE MONTHLY PACKET. New Series, Edited by the 


Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Sold 


Vol. ITI.—January to June, 1867. Price 7s. 
Continued in Monthly Nos. each |s. 
London: J. & C. Mozrey, 6 Paternoster Row. 


London: Srzvens & Sons, 26 Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d.; by post, Thirty-two Stamps, 


INFLAMMATION, and WEAKNESS of the 


DER, &c., and other Urinary By Saurru, M.D., F.LS, 
Physician North London Consumption Hospital, &c 


Also, Second Edition, 1s. 6d.; by post for Nineteen Stamps, 


AFFECTIONS of the LUNGS and THROAT, and their 
TREATMENT. 
London: H. Rensnaw, 256 Strand. 
Just published, fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
FLPILEPSY and its CURE. By 


M.D., F.R.C.S, 
London: H. Rensaaw, 356 Strand. 


DR. LEE ON CLIMATE. 
Just published, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


TPHE HEALTH RESORTS of the SOUTH of FRANCE. 


d ical Noti f Nice, Hydres, Cannes, Pau, Biarrits and Arrechon, By 
General an ‘otices of Nice, Hyéres, 


Epwiw Lez, M.D. 


HYERES and 


"THE NEW OPERA HOUSE, PARIS.—YALE COLLEGE | 


Cai 


MEMORIAL, — Fone BUILDER of this Week contains a fine View of ‘the Pi 


aris 
Opera House, and Particulars—A View and Plan of Yale College Memorial Chapel, 


Fonnectiont, U.S.—Harmony in_ Colour and Sound—Summer Diarrhea in large Towns— 


ndon Thoroughfares—Early Man and Pre-historic Art—Cloyne New Roman Catholic | 
Yard; and Paj with all the Ni Artisti 

and Sanitary. 4d.; or by post, 5d ie, 

1 York Street, Covent Garden. And all Newsmen. 


appended Remarks on the In 
By the same Author, 


CANNES. Reprinted, with Additions, from the 


“ Health Resorts of the South of France.” Cloth. 2s. 


London: W. J. Apams, 59 Fleet Street, 1 E. Be 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing ¢ additional F voces and Cases in 


illustration of the Ne’ 


| 


farious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 


NS of QUACKS and QU: ACKERY. 


Dsrrcror. Reprinted from the Medical Circular.” 


London: H. 219 Regent 436 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE REALITIES OF ABYSSINIA. ; 


This day, nearly 400 pp. 7s. 6d. 


NOTICE — ABYSSINIA and its PEOPLE; 
or, Life in the Land of Prester John. Edited by Joun CampEN 
Horrex, Fellow of the Ethnological Society, &c. With a New Map, 
and 8 Coloured Illustrations by MM. Vignaud and Barrat. 


« Jt is almost a truism to say that the better a country is known the more difficult 
it is to write a book about it. Just now we know very little of Abyssinia, and 
therefore a dull book, provided it contains trustworthy facts concerning that region, 
would be read with eagerness. ”*—Times, October 9, 1867. 


*,# “I know,” said Theodore to M. Lejean, the French Consul, “the tactics of 
European Governments, when they wish to take possession of an Eastern territory. 
They first of all send missionaries, then consuls to strengthen the missionaries, and 
finally battalions to back up the consuls. I am not a Rajah of Hindustan, to be 
pamboozled in that manner. I prefer to deal with the battalions first.” 


“With the assistance of various members of the Geographical Society, Mr. 
Hotten is preparing, for immediate publication, a descriptive work upon Abyssinia, 
under the title of ‘ Abyssinia and its People ; or, Life in the Land of Prester John.’ 
‘The book is designed for popular reading, and will contain numerous coloured 
illustrations, one of which—an Abyssinian gentleman seated on the ground, and | 
devouring ‘Brundo,’ or raw flesh—will probably startle people accustomed to a | 
more refined mode of feeding.” 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW BOOK. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, ARTIST and POET: an Essay. By 


Caanres 


Illustrations to this Book have all lw prepared by a careful hand 
Origanal Drawings painted by Blake and his 


This day, cloth, neat, 5s. 


POEMS from the GREEK MYTHOLOGY, and Miscellaneous 
Poems. By 
“ What he has written is enough, and more than enough, to give him a high rank amongst 
cultivators of the ial Review. 
justified in aii Mr. Ollier as a real poet.” ic Opinion. 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 
PROMETHEUS BOUND of A2SCHYLUS. Translated in 


the Oriental Metres, by C. B. Cavey, B.A. 
** A perfect marvel of cheapness.” 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. “Toned Paper Edition.” Five 
Choice Novels. Ornamental border, cloth eaten, G20 Bp. 3s. This very handsome Volume 
contains unmutilated and Author's Editions of 

IVANHOE. | FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 
OLD MORTALITY. GUY MANNERING. 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
Also, First Series, Fifth Thousand, containing : 
WAVERLEY. ROB ROY. 
NASTERY. KENILWORTH. 
THE MONAS' PIRATE 


Complete in 1 vol. cloth neat, 3s. 


Now ready, Cheap Edition, with Map and Tinted Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
OXONIAN in ICELAND; with Icelandic Folk-Lore and Sagas. 


By the Rev. Frev. Mercatrez, M. ra 
*»* A very amusing Book of Travel. 


Now ready, One Shilling Edition of 
NEVER CAUGHT: Personal Adventures in Twelve Successful 


Trips in Blockade Running. 
*»* A Volume of Adventure of thrilling interest. 


A genuine Unmutilated Reprint of the First Edition of 
CAPTAIN GROSE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of the 
VULGAR TONGUE, 1785. 


*,* Only a small number printed for the Collectors of om Words” and Collo- 
quialisms, on fine toned paper, half-bound morocco, gilt top. 


A GUIDE TO READING OLD MANUSCRIPTS, RECORDS, &c., 10s. 6d. 


WRIGHT'S COURT HAND RESTORED ; or, Student’s 
Assistant in Reading Old Deeds, Charters, Records, xc. 
*s* A New Edition, corrected, of an invaluable Work to all who have occasion to 
consult Old MSS., Deeds, Charters, &c. It contains a Series of Facsimiles of Old MSS. 
time of the Conqueror, Tables of Contractions and Abbreviations, Ancient 
&c. Half morocco, very neat, ls. 6d. 


Now ready, folio, half morocco, cloth sides, 7s. 6d. 


LITERARY SCRAPS, CUTTINGS from NEWSPAPERS, 


EXTRACTS, MISCEL LANEA, &e. A Folio Scrap-Book 
Teception of Cuttings, &e. With Guards. 


A most useful a 
* roe Lae arpnein one of the cheapest ever sold. The Book is sure to be 


IMMEDIATELY. 
HISTORY of SIGN-BOARDS. Fourth Edition. 


SLANG DICTIONARY, with Further Particulars of Beggars’ Marks. 


HISTORY of 


ons SCRAP-BOOK. A Supplement to all Hone’s Works. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OF NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Herworrs 


Dixon, Author of “ New America,” &c, 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. 


OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


Norron, Author of “ Lost and Saved,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for Finsbury. his Son, 
THoMAsS H. DUNCOMBE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


GUILD COURT. By GrorcE MacDonatp, 


M.A., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” 3 vols. 


LORD BYRON. By the Marquise pz Borssy 


(Countess Guiccioli). 2 vols. 8vo. 


THREE WIVES. 


garet and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 


By t the Author of “ Mar- 


UNDER the PALMS in ALGERIA and 
TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions, 21s. [On October 18, 


NORTHERN ROSES: a Yorkshire Story. 


By Mrs. Exuis, Author of “The Women of England,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By 


Browne. 1 vol, 8yo. with numerous Il) 


A HERO’S WORK. By Mrs. Durrus Harpy. 


3 vols. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE on the CONTINENT. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


FAIR WOMEN. By Mrs. Forrester. 38 vols. 


October. 


THROUGH SPAIN to the SAHARA. By 


MaTILDA BeTHAM Epwarps, Author of “A Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 
1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


ready, bound in 
and FOREIGN. STATE PAPERS, Vol. XLVIIL, 


the Years 1857-58. Compiled by the Lisranian anv oF THE 
169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 
Now ready, | vol. 8vo. 10s. 


Nowe upon the REPRESENTATION of the PEOPLE ACT, 
with Appendices concerning the Antient Rights, &.&c. By T. Cursuoim Anstey, 


Canes Rweway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


On the 20th of November, 1867, will be published, in folio and royal 4to. elegantly bound, 
WoOkDS of COMFORT for the SORROWFUL. Selected 


oly Scripture. by Mrs.Faances Manrixnazs, 
Widow of the ists Martindale, Bor 


Folio. . 
Three Guineas. 
London: Joun Mrrcenetx, Publisher to the Queen, 33 Old Bond Street. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
A NEW PLEA for the AUTHENTICITY of the TEXT of 


the THREE HEAVENLY WITNESSES ; or, Porson’s Letters to Travis eclecticall 
examined, and the External and Internal Evidences for | John v. 7, eclecticall, be Epis ed. 
By the Rev. Cuar.es Fonsrer, B.D., Author of “ The Apostolical Authority of the 
ebrews.”” 
Cambridge: Drionton, Betz, & Co. London: Bert & 


NEW WORK BY “THE OLD SHEKARRY.” 
Now ready, | vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 2Is, 


THE FOREST and the FIELD. By H. A. L., “The Old 
Shekarry,” Author of “ The Hunting Grounds of tf Old World,” “rhe Camp Fire,” 


&c. 

Contents: Steeplechasing in the Deccan—Elephant, Tiger, 1 » Panther, and Bear 
Shooting — Hunting on High Altitudes — Ibex, Burrel, “Thaar, Mus nF Snow Bear, Ovis- 
ammon, Wild Horse, and Bonchour Staking in the Himalaya Danube 
and the Crimea—Sporting Trip to the West Coast of Africa—Gorilla, bg nee 
mus, and Wild Cattle Shooting — Penci! “7 in — during the late ~— ee 9 
Hunting in the Tyrol—Exploration Trips in different parts 


of the World, 
London: Saunpens, Orter, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 


WORK BY MAJOR 
ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 
(THE ADVENTURES of an ARCOT RUP. PEE. By Major 
Cuaaces F. Kinny, Retired List, Madras Army. 
London: Sacnpers, Ortey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 


THE ABYSSINIAN 7EXPEDITION. 
Just ready, fep. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
RINKLES ; ” Of, to and Travellers upon 


Dress, Equi t, Armament’ L., “ The O 
Author of The Pauinment the Field,’ “The Hunting Greenae ‘the Old World,” 
London: Sacnvers, Ortey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 


THE COURT OF MEXICO. 
100 1 vol. 8vo. 


(THE COURT of MEXICO. the Countess von KoxLon1z, 
mpress Charlotte of Mexico. 
London : Sacwpens, Ortey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 


Just published, cloth, 7s. 6d.; extra, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. With 50 exquisitely Illuminated Miniatures. 
SAINT ESULA, and the STORY of the VIRGINS. With 25 magni- 


LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 AND 75 PICCADILLY. 


| Cricket and Shooting; Pedestrian 
| ant Eqputsian, Bits and Pistol Doings; Lion Hunting and Deer Stalking. By 
| “Of all the books of the kind that ever came before us, this (taken as a whole) is the very 
best, and the most amusing." —Ficld. 
London; Siupxin, Mansnaxs, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: CHAPMAN & HALL’S List. 


An Illustrated Monthly, 
Price One Shilling. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. THE LORD of ALL: a Novel. 9 vols 
No. IV., for NOVEMBER, will be published on the 16th instant. 
Contents: 


1. THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Rossert, LL.D. With UNDER TWO FLAGS: a New Novel. By 


an Illustration. Chapter 13._My Trials begin. Chap. 14.—The Flight. Ouwa. 3 vols. 


2, SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS. [Net a 
BACK TO TOWN. With en Illustration. 

&. AUNT ANASTATIA ON HEROES. NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY thr 

7. THE DISADVANTAGES OF CONVALESCENCE. ABYSSINIA. By Henry Durron. Post 8vo, with 3 Maps, 10s, 6 ugh 
8. BANTAM’S BEQUEST. tthe 

9. HALF-BELIEF. day, 

11. LADIES’ HACKS AND HUNTERS. ‘i SHOOTING NIAGARA: and AF TER? 
12. THE DETRIMENTAL. By Tuomas CARLYLE. Crown 8vo. 6d. ne led 
13, THE HON. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. No. IV. (This day, 


M4. PARIS FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. With Coloured P’ and several 
Llustrations. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY—THE jy. 


FERNO. A Literal Prose Translation. By A. CaRLyLe, M.D, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From. Edition. (ina feu dae 
Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. By Percy | 
FITZGERALD. 2 vols, [in the press. COMPLETION of the Rev. ALEXANDER 
NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS| sstigot Giosary 
— By G. A. Sata, Author of “ My Diary in yee : 
FAR AWAY : Sketches of Life and Scen 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the Dy Joms Bovis. Grown 


Childhood and School-days of an “Intelligent Artisan.” By the Author of [in a Few days, 
“Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 vols, (Shortly. CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE aad “ 
THE HISTORY of MONACO. By H. | Novelettes, By Ova. 1 vol. with Frontispiece, 8. Rig 
Shortly. 


PEMBERTON. 1 vol. 
HOG HUNTING in the EAST; and other "UOR ADAIR; on, Love Works Wonden. 


vol. W numerous ions. y his Yo 
THE ENGLISH of SHAKESPEARE ; illus. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of, trated in a Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of JULIUS CA 
KING GEORGE the THIRD; with Original Letters of the King, and other vO. 5.coae, Tene, & 


Unpublished MSS. By J. HENEAGE JEssE, Author of “ The Court of England N.B.—Candidates for the first B.A. Examination of the University of 
under the Stuarts,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. London (July 1868) will find this a useful Text-book, bearing directly upm 
one of the Pass-Subjects given. 
SOME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the 


WORKING-CLASSES. By a JouRNEYMAN ENGINEER. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
(Ready this day. 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERATURE. ORTHOPRAXY. 
By James Hannay, Author of “ Singleton Fontenoy,” &c. 1 vol. handsomely By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


bound, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of iety of Def Deficiency, and Debility 
to which the Human Body is subject.” 


NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMETH UP AS J. CHURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR, 66 WIMPOLE GTREET. LONDON, 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: the New 

Novel. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” [Ready this day. A W. ALKING TOUR ROUND 
THE TENANTS of MALORY: a Novel. IRELAND. 

By J. S. Le Fanu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. By an ENGLISHMAN. 

NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL MASSIE.” See Critique in the “ Times” for October 9, 1967. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By 

the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
A SEARCH for a SECRET: a New Novel. THE NEW NOVELS 

By G. A. HENTY. 3 vols, [Now ready. 


At all the Libraries, 


POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel. 2 vols. 


(Ready this day. 
A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tou,” LIFE. By Lady Gronoux 


Hoop. 3 vols. [Ready this day. | 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. NEVER—FOR EVER. 3 vols. 
Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The M AR G ARET’ ENGAGEMENT. 3 


-EMILIE CARLEN’S The BROTHER’S BET. 


Thi. lo 
1 vol. 


WEBS in the WAY: a New Novel. By 
Grorce M. Fenn, Author of “ Bent, not Broken.” 3 vols. [Now ready. FLORENCE M ARRY AT’S GERALD EST- 


| COURT. 3 vols. 


THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By. 
Cuanues H. Ross, 2 vols. [On Wednesday next. REWARD. 838 vols. 


NOTICE.—On Thursday next will be published, 1 vol. 6s., the Cheap Edition of 


BLACK SHEEP. By Epmuxp Yarus, Author CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: an Oxford Story 


of “ The Rock Ahead,” “‘ Running the Gauntlet,” &c, 


Also, nearly ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, sTRAND. | LORD ULSWATER. By the Author of 


“Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, * 


WEATHER-BOUND. 
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wk, BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE NEW SEASON, 


— 


THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. By the 
late Emperor 3 vols. 


LORD LYTTON. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS 


of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now first collected, in- 
duding Charles Lamb—The Reign of Terror—Gray—Goldsmith— Pitt 
and Fox—Sir Thomas Brown iller, &c, &c, &e, 3 vols. 8vo. 


SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER. 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: Talleyrand— 


* Mackintosh—Cobbett—Canning—Peel. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Lyrrox Butwer, G.C.B. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


LADY HERBERT OF LEA. 


CRADLE LANDS. By the Right Hon. Lady 


Hersert or Lea. Royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


VAN PRAET. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS on LATTER 


TIMES: The Dukes of Burgundy—Charles the Fifth—Philip the 
Second and the Taciturn—Cardinal Richeliea—the First English Revo- 
lution—William the Third. By J. VAN Prart. Edited by the Right 
Hon, Sir Epmunp Heap, KCB. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


THE DEAN OF CHICHESTER. 
THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. By Watrer Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Second Series, commencing with the Reformation. Vols. 
Land II. Demy 8vo. (being Vols. VI. and VII. of the whole Work). 


DR. MOMMSEN. 


THE HISTORY of ROME to the FALL of 


the REPUBLIC. By Dr. THropor Mommsey. Translated by 
Professor Dickson. Library Edition, 4 vols. demy 8vo. 
DR. FERGUSON AND DR. MORTON BROWN. 


THE LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 


CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Rost. Fereusoy, LL.D., and the 
Rey. A. Morton Brown, LL.D. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait. 


FRANK BUCKLAND, ESQ. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Frank Buck ann, Esq. Third Series. New and Cheaper Edition, 
2 vols, fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


JOHN TIMBS, ESQ., F.S.A. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City and 


Suburb. By Joux Trans, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “Century of 
Anecdote,” “Club Life of London,” &c. &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


DR. M‘CAUSLAND. 
ADAM and the ADAMITE ; or, the Harmony 


of Scripture and Ethnology. By Domisick M‘Caustanp, Q.C., LL.D., 
Author of “Sermons in Stones,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


EDWARD J. WOOD, ESQ. 


GIANTOLOGY and DWARFIANA. By 


Epwarp J. Woop, + Author of “Curiosities of Clocks and 
Watches” yo Bro?” 


M. GUIZOT. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. By 


M.Guizor. New Edition, crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 6s. 


THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY LE- 
ae. Crown 4to. with 69 Illustrations by Leech, Cruikshank, 
enniel, and Du Maurier, cloth, 21s, ; morocco extra, 42s. 
Also, 


A LIBRARY EDITION, wi i 
Phtekiae with Illustrations by Cruikshank and 


A CARMINE EDITION, with Carmine Border, and 6 Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, crown 8vo, gilt, 10s. 6d. 


A LIBRARY EDITION, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLVIII. 

OCTOBER. 8vo. price 63. [On Wednesday next, 
CoNTENTS. 

THE NAPOLEON CORRESPONDENCE. 

CODIFICATION. ! 

THE CHRISTIANS OF MADAGASCAR. 

TRADES’ UNIONS. 

MISS EDGEWORTH—HER LIFE AND WRITINGS. 

AMENDMENT OF THE ANGLICAN RUBRIC, 

. THE LATE THOMAS DRUMMOND. 

VIII. THE SESSION AND ITS SEQUEL. 


2 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 


Sir PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B. Commenced by the late JoserH PARKES ; 
continued and edited by HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Two Portraits. (Nearly ready. 


3 
WITH MAXIMILIAN in MEXICO. From 


the Note-Book of a Mexican Officer. By B. M. DE ALVENSLEBEN, late Licu- 
tenant in the Imperial Mexican Army. 8vo. (Jn a@ few days. 


4 
LETTERS of DISTINGUISHED MUSI- 


CIANS; viz. Gluck, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, and Mendelssohn. Trans- 
lated ae by Lady WALLACE. With Three Portraits. Post 8vo. 


5 
LIFE of PASTOR FLIEDNER, Founder of 


the Deaconesses’ Institution at Kaiserswerth. Translated, with the sanction 
of Fliedner’s Family, by CATHERINE WiNKWORTH. Crown 8vo. with Portrait. 
(Jn a few days, 


6 
NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIO- 


GRAPHY, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM 
L. R. Cares. 8vo, 21s. 


7 
EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL to the 


DEATH of MOSES. Translated from the German. Edited, with a Preface, 
by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A. 8vo. 18s. 


8 
THE GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND: its 


and its Development. By WILLIAM Epwarp HEARN, LL.D. 8vo. 


9 
HISTORY of FRANCE, from Clovis and 


Charlemagne to the Accession of Napoleon III, By Eyre Evans Crowe. 
Vol. V. completing the Work. (Nearly ready. 


10 
TRACTS for the DAY. Edited by the Rev. 


poy ee M.A. No. VI. Casuistry, 1s., and No. VII. Unction of the 


iL 
LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Life. 


With above 200 Illustrations engraved on Wood under the superintendence of 
J. Leighton, F.S.A. Fep. 8vo. price 21s. cloth extra. [arly in November, 


EIGHT COMEDIES of ARISTOPHANES. 


Translated into Rhymed Metres by LEoNARD-HAMrson Rupp, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 


3 
HORATIL OPERA. Library Edition, edited, 


with Notes and Marginal References, by J. E. YoNGE, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Eton. 8vo. 21s. 


14 
AXEL, and other Poems. Translated from 


the Swedish by Henry Lockwoop, [cp. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


15 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD- 


CARVING ; with Practical Instructions in the Art. A.F.B. 4to. with 
Twenty Plates of Illustrations on Wood. Early in November. 


16 
SOUND; a Course of Eight Lectures delivered 


at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Joun TyNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. 
With Portrait and 169 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


17 
OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY. By Joan 


MARSHALL, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with many Illustrations. (Nearly ready. 


18 
FRANCIS FRANCIS’S TREATISE on the 


ART of ANGLING. Second Edition, with a Portrait of the Author and his 
Gillie, and 15 other Plates. Post 8vo. 15s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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BLACK and WHITE: 


The Saturday 


[October 12, 1867, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA | 


and the SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. With Portraits of 
Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 
cloth, 21s. (Next week. 


NEW WORK BY M. GUIZOT. 
TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” 


M. DE BARANTE: a Memoir, Biographical 


and Autobiographical. Crown 8vo. with Portrait by Jeens, cloth, és. 6d. 
[This day. 


a Three Months’ Tour 


in the United States. By Henry LaTuam, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
cloth, 10s, 6d. [This day. 


SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry Kivestey. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. (Next week. 


GUIDE to the CRICKET GROUND. With 


Woodcuts. By G. H. SELKIRK. [Next week. 


THE PSALMS, Chronologically Arranged. 


An Amended Version, with Historical Introductions and Explanatory Notes. 
By Four FRIENDS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. [This day. 


NEW NOVELS 
TO BH OBTAINED AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. By the Authe 


of “ Grandmother’s 3 vols, 


HUMPHREY DYOT. By the Author 


“ ” 
A Night in a Casual Ward.” 3 vols. [his dy, 


THE HUNCHBACK’S CHARGE. By 


CLARKE RvussELL. 3 vols. 


“ Mr. Russell's novel is a work of real power. No who has once 
suspend or interrupt its perusal.""—Sunda: Times, mere hts Opened it will wilting 
“We can recommend this novel as a well-constructed, well-written, and ingen ~ 


“ The power again and again manifested in elucidating the plot is of no common order 


Bell's Weeki; 
“ The author carries the reader with enthralling interest.”"_ > ce, 
“The characters are drawn, are mi 


sensational school ; 

But thelr introduction neve mer into th 
eir introduction never e hor the of s: 

certainly shows no traces 0 d, and painted with mate care 

finis ic Opinion. and artiste 


NORWOOD: a Romance of New England, 


By Henry WARD BEECHER. 3 vols. [Just ready, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, MILTON HOUSE, 
LUDGATE HILL. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NEW STORY, 


THE EARTH’S MOTION of ROTATION. 


By C. H. H. CHeyne, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, (This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MISS BRADDON’S LATEST AND BEST NOVEL. 


At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


“ Miss Braddon’s pre-eminence in her own line of fiction is a very striking literary 
phenomenon, and her latest novel asserts that pre-eminence so strongly that it must 
be awarded a high place, perhaps the highest, among her creations......... As story 
after story flows from her pen in uninterrupted succession, it is found, as in ‘ Birds 
of Prey,’ that all the best qualities are still present—that the interest is fresh and 
absorbing—that the dialogue is perfectly natural, but highly dramatic—that the 
characters establish themselves at once in the mind as personages never to be for- 
gotten—and that the morale, though never obtruded or preached about, is at every 
turn of the story as pure and healthy as in tales written with the prosy purpose of 
enforcing certain obvious rules of life. Miss Braddon, at her best, unites all that is 
subtlest and most thrilling in the French school, with all that is purest in the English 
+++++++.Miss Braddon’s genius has gone on ripening from year to year, and it is 
evident there is hardly anything within the proper scope of fiction which she could 
not successfully attempt........All her powers, all her gifts, all her resources, are 
dedicated, with the true tact of an artist, in her style unrivalled, to the production 
of narratives such as the public love and long for from her hand—narratives in 
which there is as little of departure from probability as there is of deviation into 
commonplace—narratives instinct above all with the one great indispensable quality 
of vigorous creative power.”—Leader. 

“ This novel is perfectly original, and it exhibits, in perhaps a stronger light than 


any of its predecessors, the author’s peculiar talent—constructiveness........ In 


this Miss Braddon has exceeded her former achievements.”—Morning Post. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S 
NOVELS. 


Immediately, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette Title- 
tint toned pagent ound in ale 6s. 


CAPTAIN OF THE VULTURE. 


Thoroughly revised, and in parts re-written. 


the above, F: and Titl in 
Also ready, uniform with — po oe? eae es, printed in tint 


ONLY A CLOD. 
HENRY DUNBAR. 
THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 
SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 
LADY LISLE, 

TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. 
N.B—Miss Braddon’s other Works are in active preparation, and 


will appear in due succession, 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
AURORA FLOYD. 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 

JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
LADY’S MILE. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


page, handsomely printed in 


New Novel Edited by the Author of “ Wondrous Strange,” &c, 


FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Also, just ready, by the Author of “ The Schoolmaster of Alton,” 


LITTLE MISS FAIRFAX. 


NOTICE.—On Friday next, at every Library, 2 vols. 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “East Lynne,” “ Orville College,” &c, 


LONDON : CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, medium 8vo. 750 pp. cloth, 2is. 
THE SAILOR’S WORD-BOOK. 
Admiral W. H. &e. 


An Alphabetical Digest of Nautical Terms, including some more especially Military 
and Scientific, but useful to Seamen, as well as Archaisms of Early Voyagers, &c. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LIBRARY COMPANY. 


LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY — ESTABLISHED 103 YEARS 


and Members of Book Societies throughout the Country are respect: 
fully invited to apply for THE CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS. 


The Compan; lies upon ag terms, direct from London, ALL THE 
NEWEST BOO $0 THE SEASON. 


Address, THOMAS HooKHAM, Manager, 15 Old Bond Street, London, W. ° 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LIBRARY COMPANY. 


FOR BARGAINS IN BOOKS purchasers should consult the OCTOBER SALB 
CATALOGUE, now ready. More than 1,200 Modern Works, in all classes of 


Literature, are offered below the usual Market Prices anywhere else. 
Forwarded free by THomMAS HooxHAM, Manager, 15 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


A. MARION, SON, & CO. 
22 AND 23 SOHO Sgvas™ LONDON. 
and Cibhioten f PHOTOGRAPHS in London, ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN, Stats, Copies from he Ol Masters, Copies 


Pictures, Plain and Colo’ 
traits, Cabinet Portraits, Scraps. 


250,000 CARTE PORTRAITS always in Stock. 
Complete Catalogue for Six Stamps. 


23 AND 23 80HO SQUARE, LONDON. 490 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION Fourth Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 
THE EARLY YEARS of H.R.H. the 


on. PRINCE CONSORT. Compiled under the direction of Her Majesty 
n order.” the Queen, by Lieut.-General the Hon. Cuartes Grey. With 2 Por- 
ae WORKS OF MR. THACKERAY, _ traits on Steel by Wm. Holl, from Paintings in the Possession of Her 
Majesty the Queen. 
ay 
nd dramatic, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. beg to announce that| DENIS DUVAL. By Witttam Maxergace 
land, will Pelton | 
ut rey, on the Ist of November they commence the Publication o 
" s Library Edition of Mr, TuackEray’s Works, containing the NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
Ff Author's latest Corrections, printed in the best style, from new pat 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. By 
type, with all the Original, and some New, Illustrations; the Lex, Author of “Mr. Wynyard’s Ward,” &c. 
Wood Engravings being printed from the original Wood Blocks, 
instead of as hitherto from Stereotype Casts. The Volumes will Oyo, 
; SCIENTIFIC GUIDE to SWITZERLAND. 
be lage crown octavo, toned paper, handsomely bound in the By J. R. More t, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 
ND. best modern style of Cloth Binding. 
_ Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, red edges, 2s, 6d. 
The Series will comprise about Twenty Volumes, price Seven THE DIVINE TEACHER : being the 
K. ’ Recorded Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ during His Ministry on 
Shillings and Sixpence each ; and it will contain all the Writings Earth. 
of Mr. TackrRay which it is believed he would desire should 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
be included in a Standard Edition of his Works, THE NEW FOREST: its History and 
y Military Scenery. By Joun R. Wise. With 62 Illustrations by Walter Crane, 
gers, ke, 


a Engraved by W. J. Linton. A New Map of the Forest and Geological 
The Publishe#s are in possession of new and interesting matter, prs 


which will be printed in this Series, and every care will be taken 
New and Illustrated Edition, crown 8vo. 


to make this Edition of Mr, Tuackeray’s Works lete 

om come’ NORTH and SOUTH. By Mrs. Gasxext. 
well as permanent. With 5 Illustrations. 

a New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 

The Series will be commenced on the 1st of November with ‘ . 
ARMADALE. By Wirxm Cotuns. With 
ys VANITY FAIR, Vol. 1, with Twenty Steel Engravings and 6 Illustrations. 

ighty-nine Woodcuts. The Second Volume, completing this 
Wak, will be 2 vols. 8vo. each 7s. 6d, 
— ) published on the 30th of November. The sub- VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Tuackeray. 
‘i sequent order of issue will be announced in due course. Being the commencement of a New Uniform and Standard Edition of 
Mr. Tuackeray’s Works. With 40 Steel Engravings and 150 Wood- 
ts. 
sa Vol. I. on November 1. 
R Vol, II. on November 30, 
af 
*,” Messrs. Sarr, Exper, & Co, will fecl greatly obliged if 
\don, W. the Possessors of U blished F ¢ Mr. T 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 
Tagments THE LAST CHRONICLE of BARSET. 
Writings will permit them, if found suitable, to be included in By Ayrnony TROoLLore. With 32 Illustrations by George H. 
Thomas. 
N. this New and Standard Edition of his Works. 
NGLISH 8yo. 8s. 6d, 
NCH CO Y 
we Great care will be taken of all Manuscripts entrusted to the; A WEEK in a FRENCH COUNTRY- 
HOUSE. By Aperaipe Sartoris. With 2 Illustrations by Fre- 
Publishers for this purpose, derick Leighton, A.R.A. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 600 ILLUSTRATIONS of his Unrivalled STOCK of STERLING SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, NICKEL SILVER 
and BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, STOVES, FENDERS, MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, LAMPS, GASELIERS, TEA TRAYS, URNS and KETTLES, CLOCKS, TABLE CUTLERY, BATHS, TOILETWARE, TURNERY, 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, &c., with LISTS of PRICES, and PLANS of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3,& 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, & 6 PERRY’S PLACE, 
and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 


4 E PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for | 

SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the 
very best article next to sterling silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and ‘durability, as follows : 


Sag wee 
12 Table Forks....| 1130/2 00:2 40/2100 
12 Table Spoons ..| 113 0;2 00!2 40/2100 
12 Dessert Forks..| 1 40/1100:;1120/1150 
12 Dessert Spoons./ 1 
12 Tea Spoons....| 160/1 00!1 20/1 50 
WIS. 100 120 | 120 13 6 
oe 690 80 80) 90 
1 Gravy Spoon .. 66 90; 100! 2110 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt i 
bowls....... 34 40) 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, 
gilt bowl .... 18 20; 20 23 
1 Pair of Sugar | 
26 36 40 
1 Pair of Fish 
Carvers......| 1 40 1100/1100 1100 
1 Butter Knife .. 26 40) 56 60 
1 Soup Ladle .... 10 0 120; 460 170 
1 Sugar Sifter .. 33 46 46 50 
Total......| 9199 90113 96 114173 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 


| PSH COVERS and HOT-WATER 


DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest | 


and most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 

8S. BURTON’S. Block Tin, 19s. the Set of Six ; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s. 6d, to 49s. 6d. the Set ; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s, to 
£6 8s, the Set of Five; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the 


EA URNS of LONDON MAKE 


ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 


novelties, many of which are registered), is on sale at 
WILLIAM §S. from 30s, to £6. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on 4 
BURT and guaranteed by WILLIAM 


For Brpsreaps, WIDE. 


? 


£s. 


n 


Rest Straw Paillasses ...... 
Best French Alva Mattresses 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses 
Coloured Wool Mattresses . . 


= 


Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative num- | 


ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish 
Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices, All kinds of Re-plating 
done by the Patent Process. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
6. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery, as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beanty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to 
£33 10s.; Bronze Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
£5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; Chimney- 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. 
the set to £4 4s. The Burton and all other Patent 
Stoves with radiating hearth-plates. 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 

J "The increased and increasing use of gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON to 
collect from the various manufacturers in metal and 
glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, aon present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste,an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 


with those which have tended to make his establish- 
ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 
viz. from 12s, 6d. (two-light) to £23, 


Best Brown Do., extra thick 
Good White Wool 
Extra Super Do, Do. 
Good Horse Hair Do. 
Extra Super Do. .. 
German Spring Hair: Stuffing E 
Extra Super Do. .. 4 
French Wool and Hair Mat- 
tresses for use — spring | 21 
Extra Super Do. Do 31 
Feather Beds, Poultry, in 
Good Tick 
Do. Do. Grey Goose, in Bor- 
dered Linen Ticks ...... 
Do. Do. Best White Do. in 
Best Linen 


1 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses | 1 
1 
1 


— 


eo 


on 
es 


770 


Feather Pillows, 3s. to 10s. 6d.; Bolsters from 6s. 
to 29s. 6d. 


Down Pillows from 10s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 


Set of Four; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells | 


TEA URNS in the world (including all the recent | 


(QUTLERY WARRANTED. — The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at 

8. BURTON’ 8, at prices that are renwunerative only 

because of the | largeness of the sales, 


38 

Fie 

h Ivory Handles 

nc fing 0 0 
Balance 

sinh Balance Handles .... | 21 16 59 


| Silver Handles, of any Pattern .. 


_ Ditto Iron ditto.... 


4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ...... 
4-inch Finest African Ivory 
Do., with Silver Ferules.... 
Do., Carved Handles, Silver Ferules 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles .... 


of 

oF 


BONE AND Horn HANDLES. 
KNIVES AND Forks PER Doz. 
White Bone Handles ............| 110 

| Do., Balance Handles ............ 230 
Black Horn-Rimmed Shoulders .. | 18 0 
Do., very Strong Riveted Handles | 12 6 


The largest stock in existence of Plat 
Knives and Forks, and of the new Plated 
Knives and Forks and Carvers. 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
: TRAYS.—An Assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays 

per Set of Turee seseeeeees from 208, to 10 guineas. 
from 10s, to 4 guineas. 


, Convex-shape ditto trom 7s. 6d. 


4130. 


Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. | 


, Hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d. A large "assortment of of et 
' nace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Cam 


ATENT IRON BEDSTEADS, Sted 
: with Dovetail Joints and Patent Sacking 0 
Castors, from 11s, to 24s, 


Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great | 
variety, from £1 4s, to £45 5s. 


JPURNITURE, in co suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogan irch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, son show. These 
are made by WILLIAM §, Burton, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, every article is 

guaranteed. China Toilet Ware oy great variety, from 
is. 6d. Set of five pieces. 


SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusivel to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices oo 
tionate with those that have tended to make 

establishment the most distinguished in this wry" 
Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, Pog 
£5 12s.; Nursery, 15s. to 328. 3 Sponging, 14s, to al 


Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 158 6d, to 
45s. the Set of Three. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, RONZES, 
and LAMPS,—WILLIAM 8. BURTON in 

inspection of —s Stock of these, displayed in rally, 
, Show-rooms. h article is of guaran 
and some are chem of pure Vertu, the productions 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
§. BURTON imports them di 
| from 7s. to £45. 
Candelabra from 13s. £16 10s. per pt 
from 18s. to £16 16s. 
from 6s. to £9. 
3s. 9d. per 


Lamps, Moderateur 
Pure Colza Oil .... 
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